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Breaking Point of Strike Nears 


Resumption of Plants and Increase of Production Continue- 


Chicago Situation Improved 


by Military Control—New Buying Goes Ahead Briskly—Pig Iron Statistics 
Show Many Furnaces Banked But Small Loss of Output 


NCREASED outbursts of violence by the steel 


strikers as their cause more plainly has become 


the usual 


more rigorous civil and military measures and this 


hopeless, have brought exercise of 
fact promises to speed up the disintegration of the 
movement against the mills. The strike apparently 
fast is reaching its final and decisive stage. Ade- 
quate protection of the steadily growing number 
of workmen who are returning or are desirous of 
returning to their jobs has become a determining 
factor as to the duration of the strike and the re- 
storation of normal production. The developments 
of the past few days in the Chicago district are re- 
garded as marking the definite breaking point of 
the struggle in that territory. The agitators have 
fared badly in the east where production now 1s 
At Buffalo the leading producer 
again is getting under Conditions in the 
Pittsburgh district, apart from Johnstown, have im- 


almost normal. 


way. 
proved steadily during the week. Operations have 
been restored at Monessen, Donora, New Kensing- 
ton, West Leechburg, and other mill points. Failure 
of the authorities at Youngstown and Cleveland to 
guarantee proper protection is holding back any 
efforts to reopen the plants in that district, but 
the indications are some steps in this direction 
are about to be taken. 

A liberal amount of new buying 
is going along and this is being 
accepted the mills without 
definite delivery promises. Eastern 
plate and shape mills have had the 
biggest week since the armistice, this being due in 
part to the crippled condition of plants in other dis- 
tricts. Structural steel awards and inquiries are 
surprisingly well maintained. Work bid upon by 
independent shops in the first week of the strike 
totaled 38,000 tons which was exceeded by only two 
since the armistice. Awards reported the 
past week aggregated over 22,000 The 
Pennsylvania railroad has purchased 25,000 tons of 
material for car repairs. The navy is taking bids 
on 28,800 tons of plates and shapes for various 
yards and 15,000 tons of battleship steel. 


New Buying 


. : by 
1s Active 


weeks 
tons. 


952 


Evidence of any extensive derangement of in- 


dustrial operations as the result of the reduction 
to although 
various products the mills have been falling back 


ot steel supplies is yet be seen in 


on their delivery schedules. Buyers continue to 
pursue a policy of co-operation and patience and are 
exerting as little pressure as possible upon pro- 
ducers 


(he extent of the cubatiment of 


blast furnace operations due to the 


Many Stacks 
Banked 


strike is shown by the statistics for 
The 
number of. furnaces blowing at the 
101 the corre- 


sponding period in August. 


September just compiled. 


the month was less than on 


end ot 
These with but few 
exceptions were banked awaiting a favorable oppor- 
them have 
into action. 42 
Ohio, 18 in Pennsylvania, 15 in Illinois, 12 in In- 
10 in New York. Since the banking of 
these furnaces occurred late in the month, the loss 
4 production was comparatively small. The Sep- 
tember total was 2,488,583 tons with 
2,742,081 tons in August and 2,424,212 tons in July. 
of drive steel 
was with plants 


tunity to resume. Some of since gone 


Of the interrupted stacks were in 


diana and 


compared 


Because the concentrated against 
works furnaces, the loss wholly 
4 this character. In fact merchant output was in- 
creased by 25,143 tons. 

Further purchases of steelmaking iron in the open 
market have been made in the Pittsburgh district 
by Steel corporation subsidiaries which closed for 
15,000 to 20,000 tons of basic and bessemer. Buy- 
ing of prompt foundry and malleable iron by found- 
ries which are not getting deliveries under their 
regular contracts, continues and in various instances 
at virtual premiums of $2 to $3 per ton. 
sales and 


Export continue heavy 


Export a October Starts off ; great 
promise despite the uncertainty of 
a Soaue, tad 
been figuring actively in the pig 
iron market, seeking 15,000 tons of basic and a con- 


with 


deliveries by the mills. 


siderable amount of foundry iron. One purchase 


of 5000 tons is reported. 
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Clamp the Law on Radicalism 
Be cietion end dealing, born of a spirit of con- 


ciliation and kindliness toward his fellow man, 

and directed by a mind of keenly judicial and 
statesmanlike qualities has marked the outstanding 
events of the life of Judge Gary. When he testified last 
week before the senate committee on education and 
labor he carried with him an atmosphere of sincerity 
which gave dignity and authority to what he said. His 
words must have gone far toward convincing the 
members of the committee of the fact, which already 
they had suspected, that the steel strike is not a 
typical case of dispute between employers and wage 
earners, but is an assault upon the free institutions of 
the nation. The senators, cognizant of recent develop- 
ments, and recollecting the circumstances under which 
congress passed the Adamson law at the dictation of 
the railroad brotherhoods, apparently have been made 
to see clearly that the steel strike is but one phase 
of a clearly defined movement on the part of radical 
leaders to overthrow constitutional government and 
substitute therefor a hateful, autocratic and malevolent 
rule of class—their class. 


Judge Gary’s testimony was couched in language 
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which was exceedingly mild, and he left unsaid a 
good many things which properly are factors for con- 
sideration in an investigation of the present strike. 
He hesitated to deny that he would have talked with 
the union leaders had they come to him with the 
statement that they represented only a small part, 
rather than the majority, of the steel employes of 
the country. Had he seen them in any status what- 
ever, the visit could have resulted only in harm to 
the cause of the open shop. From the performances 
of labor leaders in the past it is certain they would 
have capitalized the visit by recruiting new members 
of their unions with the claim that the spokesman of 
the Steel corporation had recognized them. 

It is to be hoped that Judge Gary’s testimony, 
especially in the light of that of Messrs. Foster and 
Fitzpatrick before the committee, will help to remove 
any disposition to seek the easiest way to bridge the 
gap between radical labor and the employers of the 
country. Any resorting to temporary expedients to 
compose labor conditions of this kind would result 
only in deferring action as ultimately must be taken. 

To prevent the realization of the aims which actuate 
radical labor leaders, it is necessary primarily, to en- 
force the law. Property must be protected, law and 
order must be enforced, and the right of the worker 
to go to and from his task without the molestation 
of himself or his family must be upheld. Such action 
will eliminate the danger which now menaces industrial 
America, for the overwhelming majority of the citi- 
zens of the country in all walks of life, are opposed 
to the views of the radicals. To completely remove 
the menace, however, it undoubtedly will be found 
essential at some no very distant time to pass a law 
which for all time will make it impossible for radical 
leaders to enforce demands, such as the passage of 
Adamson law, under threats to tie up national trans- 
portation, England now is reaping the fruit of a mis- 
guided policy with respect to her labor radicals and it 
is very easy, in view of that country’s present ex- 
periences, to visualize the growth of a similar tyranny 
here which would make life burdensome and rob the 
nation of that spirit of individual enterprise and free- 
dom which has made it great. A law which would 
not interfere with the rights of the laboring class, but 
would curb any tendency to bring about such a 
tyranny, is a defensive measure imperatively needed 
by the country to protect its liberties against the out- 
bursts of the radical element. 





Public Sentiment Finding Itself 


AILURE of the strike of the steel plant laborers, 
F which now is an apparent if not an actual fact, 

has served to clearly demonstrate that the people 
of the country are not yet ready to accept, much less 
espouse, the doctrines of the radical labor agitators. 
Proof of this is to be found in the utter lack of public 
sympathy with the strike of the steel plant work- 


, 














men, without which success was unattainable. Nothing 
has been presented other than the hearsay evidence 
of the overpaid organizers that the men were working 
for pauper wages and that their families were living 
under. intolerable conditions. 

The public, as personified by the salaried man, no 
longer is mislead by the biased and highly colored 
views of the agitator, for it does not forget that wage 
increases have been pretty frequent in the steel in- 
dustry; that working heurs and conditions of labor 
have been constantly growing better; that not a few 
workmen holding what formerly were regarded as 
humble positions are going to and from their work 
in their own automobiles and that the foreigners who 
have left the country have generally carried away with 
The parallel of these 
conditions the 
deadly to the assertions of the latter. 

Another reason why this and other labor disturb- 


them a tidy sum in savings. 
with the claims of 


labor leaders is 


ances have found little favor with the great bulk of 
the people of the country, those who are neither 
wage earners nor capitalists, is to be found in the 
growing consciousness of the effect which labor agita- 
In- 


creases to labor in a plant too infrequently have been 


tion and strikes have upon the cost of living. 


accompanied by increases to the salaried employes, but 
the effect upon living costs resulting from the wage 
increase has to be borne by the latter. 

Radical labor leaders accompany their demands for 
higher wages with demands for shorter working hours. 
This means decreased production and soaring prices 
and that great class which is caught between these 
divergent forces, at last is beginning to discriminate 
between the wheat and the chaff; between the justi- 
fied and unjustified strike of labor and to govern its 
It is to be hoped that the time 
their 


sympathy accordingly. 
not distant 
hands will be less susceptible to the seductive argu- 


when those who work with 


1S 


ments of the parasitical disturbers, masquerading as 





Labor Shortage Helps Cranes 


friends of the working man. 
r I MHE more optimistic predictions in the crane 
market of a year ago now appear in a fair 
fulfilled. The apprehension felt 

in some quarters relative to the industry’s increased 
Capacity in peace times is rapidly being dispelled. 
For the past three months reports from virtually 
every industrial center in the country reflect a large 
volume of crane buying. This activity, contrary to 
expectations in some sources, has not resulted from 


a a 


way to be 


pressure of an extraordinary foreign demand, but 
rather from a combination of circumstances arising 
from within. One large contributing factor 
thought to be scarcity and increasing costs of com- 
mon labor. Holders of this contention point to the 
fact that the present demand for cranes did not 


. 


is 
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set in until it beeame pretty definitely assured that 
the cost of labor would not decline to any material 
degree and that a shortage, with all men returned 
from the other reality. 

There may be some quesion as to the extent of 
the The buying has 
not been of the volume that prevailed during the 
That was hardly to be expected. At the same 
The low prices 


side, would continue a 


business now being placed. 
war. 
time, competition continues strong. 
in some instances, resulting, might be interpreted 
as indicating a none too active market. However, 
when the dull months of the first half of this year 
and the heavy cancellations following the end of the 
war are considered, the extent of the present de- 
is in accordance with full 


mand expectations. 





Cutting England Out of Tin 
LWAYS highly speculative and sensitive, the 
tin market is in an unusually peculiar posi- 


tion at present. The with 


various tin plate mills by the steel strike has led 


interference 


many consumers to defer tin purchases temporarily. 
About 40 per cent of the tin consumed in the 
United States is in the manufacture of tin plate, 
while about 35 per cent is used in the making of 


white metals, also closely allied with steel. The 
bulk of the pig tin imported comes ‘from the 
Federated Malay States and from England. Con- 


sequently the American tin trade always watches 
closely the London and Singapore tin markets. 
Lately, however, the movement of sterling ex- 
change has been watched with just as close in- 
terest, for the variation of one point in sterling 
exchange is equivalent to a corresponding change 
of about 4% cent a pound in the cost of importing 
On several days recently daily fluctuations 
A change of 


tin. 
have covered more than four points. 
£5 in the London market is equal to about 1 cent 
a pound in our currency. Complicating this in- 
volved situation came the great railroad strike.in 
On Sept. 29, the first business day 
London 


Great Britain. 
after the railroad strike was declared, the 
tin market dropped over £5, while exchange also 
broke sharply. The London market undoubtedly 
was discounting the decreased consumption of the 
metal in England, as well as the interference with 
exports to this country. On the other hand, the 
Singapore market advanced Sept. 29 by £3, prob- 
ably discounting the improvement in steel strike 
conditions here, also the stimulus to Americans tu 
do business direct with Singapore rather than to 
buy Straits tin for reshipment from England. 

Americans have found shipments of tin from 
England unsatisfactory in recent months, as a re- 
sult of labor difficulties on the other side and pros- 
pects are that a greater proportion of our Straits 
tin will be imported directly in the future, 
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Pig Iron Open-hearth, Philadelphia ...... 42.50 Polished staples, Pittsburgh...... 3.40¢ vo 3.50¢ 
Open-hearth, Philadelphia ....... 38.50 Galvenized staples, Pittsburgh... .. 4.10¢ to 4.20¢ 
Bessemer, valley ..........++- $e $27.95 Bessemer, Pittsburgh 38.50 ° *y: ° 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh .......... 29.35 yi... We Chain, Piling, Strip Steel 
25.75 Bessemer, Youngstown .......... 38.50 
Basic, eseeee weveserece , Forging, Pittsburgh ...........- 51.00 = (In cents per pound) M 
Basic, Pittsburgh ....... genet 27.15 Forging. Philadelphia 55. U0 Chain, 1 in. proof coil, Pitts.... 5.75¢ 
Basie, delivered, eastern Pa...... 28.00 3 SHEET BARS . Sheet piling, base, Pittsburgh.... 2.55¢ 
Buffalo, furnace. ......0dhk 26.75 Open-heath, Pittsbugh $42 00 Cold rolled strip steel, hard coils, lle inches 
Malleabie, Pittsburgh ......0s+ 28.65 Sane ——_ y and wider by 0.100 inch and beavier, base per 
Mal Ch Qumace 27.25 Open-hearth, Youngstown ........ 42.00 . 
pons Saicle” funmes-"""" 97.95 t0 29.00 Bessemer, Pittsburgh ........... 42.09 100 pounds, 6.660. 
Malleable, delivered eastern Pa... ._30.00 to 32.90 Bessemer, enema Tt oeteve 42.00 - Sheets " 
= =} n cents per poun 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown...... 41.00 
FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS WIRE ROUS ANO SKELP »~ nan anni 
se hadsi aie k 1.75 to 2.25 Wire rods, Pittsburgh ...:..... $52.00 Hy b ence 
NO. 28, bessemer, Pitts. ....... 4.35¢ 
eeeee 1.75 to 2.25 Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh........ 2.45¢ No. 28, open-hearth. (Chi 4.62¢ 
.. 2.25 to 2.75 Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh........ 2.65¢ oy TIN MILL BLACK a 
eee eeceseecs 2.75 and up No. 28, open-hearth. Pitts. ..... 4.35¢ 
seeseeeeeeene 2.25 to 2.75 Shapes, Plates and Bars No, 28, bessemer, Pitts. ....... 4.35¢ 
eetes: 1.75 to am 5 (In cents per pound) GALVANIZED 
— ——— Structural shapes, Pittsburgh... . 2.45¢ No, 28, open-hearth, Pitts. ..... 5.7 
No. LX, eastern delivered Phila... $31.35 to 33.35 Structural shapes, Philadelphia... 2.0i95¢ No, 28, bessemer, Pitts. ....... 5.70¢ 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago furnace... 28.00 Structural shapes, New York.... 2.72¢ No. 28, open- -—_ Serre 5.97e¢ 
No. "2, foundry valley, Pittsburgh. 28.15 Structural shapes, Chicago ..... 2.72¢ BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo .......... 26.75 to 28.50 Tank plates, Pittsburgh ........ 2.65¢ No. 10, open-hearth, Pitts. ..... 3.55¢ 
No. 2 Northern, Boston ........ $2.40 Tank platcs, Chicago .......... 2.92c No. 10, bessemer, Pitts. ....... 3.55¢ 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland furnace. 97.25 Tank plates, Philadelphia ...... 2.895¢ No. 10, open-hearth, Chi. ...... 3.82¢ 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace... 29.75 Tank plates, New York ........ 2.92¢c No 10, open-hearth. Phila. ..... 3.795¢ 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago furnace... 26.75 Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh..... 2.3% Full sheet schedule page 950 
No. 2X, eastern del., Phila...... $1.35 to 32.35 Bars, soft steel, Chicago........ 2.62¢ ° s 
No. X, eastern, N. J. tidewater.. 31.35 1032.35 Bars, soft steel, New York..... 2.62¢ Tin Plate 
No, 2X, eastern, Boston ........ $2.90 Burs, soft steel, Philadelphia ... 2.545¢ (Per 100 Ib. box) 
No. 2X fi , Buffalo furnace... 28.00 to 29.50 Bar iron, common, Phila........ 2.745¢ Tin plate, coke base, Pitts...... $7.00 
No. 2 | del., Philadelphia... 30.10 to 31.10 Bar iron, common, Chicago ..... z.tize m 
No. 2 N. J. tidewater... 30.10 to 31.10 Bar iron, common, Cleveland ... 2.52¢ Iron and Steel Pipe 
No. 2 southern, Rirmingham ..... 26:75 to 27.50 Bar iron, common, New York..... 2.77e Base Pittsburgh to Jubbers Carloads 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati ...... 31.35 to 31.60 Bar iron, common, Pittsburgh .. 2.75¢ Black Galv. 
No. 2 southern, Chicago ........ 31.75 to so Hard steel bars, Chicago....... 2.55¢ Base, Pittsburgh Per cent off 
‘0. southern, Phila. ........-+ 33.25 .00 3 : 57 
Ne ; southern, Cleveland 5 eae sLT5 33.80 Rails, Track Material % df We by ahaa son 3% 
No. : southern, ag A bt aenen ab to a. ts Standard bessemer rails, mill.... $45.00 Full p'pe schedale page 950 
No. 2 southern, St. Louls....... .00t0 31.75 Standard onen-hearth ras, mill.. 47.00 
Virginia, No, 2X, furnace ....... 30.00 Relaying rails, light, St. Louls.. 40.00t0 45.00 | Boiler Tubes 
Virginia, No. 2X, Philadelphia ... 34.10 Kelaying rails, Pittsburgh....... 39.00 to 41,00 Steel. 3% to 4% Inches, 1c. I....+... 10% 
Virginia,,No. 2X, Jersey City.... 34.40 Angie oars, Pittsburgh base..... * £.7b¢ Iron, 3% to 4% inches, ¢. 1........++ 16 
Virginia, No. 2X, Boston ....... 34.70 Angle bars, Chicago base....... 2.75¢ i 
Gray forge, valley, Pittsburgh.... 27.15. Light rails, 25 to 45, mill..... $2.10 to 2.45 Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Gray forge, Buffalo.............- 26.25 to 28.00 Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh..... 3.35¢ Without War Freight Tax 
Gray forge, eastern Pa.......... 28.60 to 29.40 Track bolts, Pittsburgh......... 4.50¢ (Class B Pipe) , 
Silveries, 8%, furnace.......... 40.25 to 43.00 Track bolts, Chicago........... 4.62¢ _ Class A pipe is $2 higher than Class B. 
Ohio Silveries, 8%, Chicago..... 44.05 to 46.80 Track spikes, Chicago.......... $.69¢ ‘Fow-inch, Chicago .........;... 03.59 
Tennessee Silveries, 8%, Chicago. . 48.65 Tie plates, Chicago............ 2.75eto 2.90¢  Six-inch and over. Chicago....... oz 
Low phos. standard, Phila....... 39.80 Wire Products ee, 1 har te arse ssa ~~ 
Low phos. Lebanon, furnace..... 35.00 Six-inch and over, N. ee uite 56 
Low phos. standard, Pittsburgh... 39.00 to 40.00 10¢ Ibs. to : Four-inch, Birmingham ......... 51.00 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago. ..... I ae Fo A a matmepes ety 1-4 Six-inch and over, Birmingham. . 48.00 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago first _. Plain wire, Pittsburgh........... 3.00¢ to 3. 10¢ Hoops, Bands, Shafting 
quarter 1920 .....eeceeeeeees 33.75 Galvanized wire, Pittsburgh....... 3.70¢ to 3.80¢  floops, Pittsburgh 3.05¢ 
° Coke Barbed wire, painted, Pitts...... 8.40¢ to 3.50¢ Bends, Pittsbarh .........0.0c 3.05¢ 
At the ovens Barbed wire. galvanized, Pitts.... 4.10¢to4.20¢ jot rolled strip steel, Pitts, ; 
. ( ) in Cut nails, Pittsburgh Le.l...... 5.045¢ t ine quality .. ‘ 3.30 
Connellsville furnace ........... $3.75 to 4.00 Coated nails per count keg, Pitts. 2.85¢ to 3.10 rn eee, Seseeeyesecs oa 
Connellsville foundry ..........-- 5.50 to 6.00 ; <9 “ANe Cold = finished steel bars. Pitts., se 
ocahon furnace, minal...... 5.75 to 6.00 __ PPPPIVITTETirt ete 3.60¢ 
Peabentes. foundry, sominal...... €50te 1.00 OT eS) ae ee Te 
ew River foundry, nominal...... 8.50 to 9.50 78% per bundle, mill. 
Pd _—- furnace, ‘nominal...... ad 7.50 Market Report Index Cotton ties, 3000 bundles and over, $1.76% per 
Wise county furnace, nominal..... 5.75 to 6.00 bundle. 
Wise county foundry, nominal 7.50 to 8.00 Pace Rivets 
Ferroalloys Weekly Market Review..... 953 Structural rivets, Pittsburgh. .... 3.906 
. 80 per cent, de- Pig TOM 2.2... .0escceccceees 957 Roller rivets, Pittsburgh......... 4.006 
livered producers’ mg et | ran $110.00 Re ie sap dwadehseun 959 Rivets jy in. and smaller Pitts.. .60-5 off 
, 80 per ac 
English c.i.f. Atlantic sorts. 400,00 to 105.00 Ore ceseteeeerteeeeeeee 999 Nuts and Bolts 
Spiegel, 18 to 22 per cent fur- I YiSwidan scares sate 959 (Prices f. 0. b. Pittsburgh) 
ee Oe POT 34.00 to 35.00 Sins dads thee sa¥eesedaces 960 CARRIAGE BOLTS 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, spot Sheets 961 ,"" 3 6 inches, smaller and om . 
tract lvered ..... J IE) ae ek a ee ee Rol! SNE scccaseédcvstesses 5f 0 
ms . a per 85.00 te 90.00 Merchant and Cast Pipe.... 961 on tons ee eT ” 50 off 
pound contained, owns BE tue 1.20to 1.30 Cold Rolled Strip Steel..... 961 Larger and me 40-5 of 
Ferrochrome, 60 to 170 per cent Nonferrous Markets 961 " 
chrom yn ° . ae eee eS inches, hot pressed its) 
Lage Sy ~ Ly Semifinished Steel .......... 961 Rolled = a) sian aude? 
maker’s plant veteee usec 28 to 30 cents COTES Se 2 Ge ee 962 is on sna civ caduse nes vo 10 of 
Ferrovanadium, 35 to 40 per Nuts, Bolts, and Rivets 962 Larger and longer............+.+-- 5-5 of 
4 , ; VETS... 20 
pound ; Col resse: ifinished agon 
a a eneet St.00 Fervroalloys ...-+0sceeeeeeees 962 yg og By 5 emg 70 off 
Ferro carbon-titanium, carloa¢s, ENE FESS Edu cc the Veves ces 963 Cold pressed semifinished hexagon ‘ 
producers plant, per net ton.. + 200.09 Warchouse 963 nuts ¥; in. and smaller....... T5—5 o 
tt "AFENOUSE 6.6 eee eee ences : - ace 60 of 
4 ee LG yoeppreat eae 963 | Cimit sat come sett be, sore 
Bessemer, ferrosilicon, 12 per cent 56.35 Structural Shapes .......... 964 Hot pressed, square blank..... 2.70¢ to 3.10¢ off 
_ Ferrosilicon prices at Ashland, Ky., Jackson and Cars, and Track Materials.. 964 Hot pressed, square tapped.... 2.45¢ to 2.85¢ off 
| New Straitsville, 0. - Hot pressed, hexagon blank.... 2.70¢ to 3.10¢ of 
| Semifinished M ri ] Export Market Oeocee cecedees 965 Hot pressed, hexagon tapped.... 2. Ke to 2.85¢ off 
ateria Coke By-Products Salsivevuees 1008 Cold presved, square tapped.... 2.45> to 2.85¢ off 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS Machine Tools ............. 1010 Cold pressed, square blank..... 2.70¢ to 3.10¢ of 
(4 = 4 inch) Cold pressed, hexagon blank.... 2.70 to 3.10¢ off 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ........ $38.50 Cald pressed, hexagon tapped... 2.45¢ to 2.85¢ oF 
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Pri 
rices. Preset an ast 
(Yesterday, a month ago, three months ago and a year ago) 
* 
Prices are those ruling on the largest percentage of sales at the dates named. 

Prices Average prices Prices Average prices 

Oct. 1, Sept Juiy Oct. Oct. 1, Sept July Oct 

1919 1919 1919 1918 1919 1919 1919 1918 
Bessemer. valicy. del.. Pittsburgh... $29.35 $29.35 $29.35 $36.60 Iron bars. Cleveland. ............45. $2.52 $2.52 $2.52 $3.64 
Basic, valley, delivered, Pittsburgh... 27.15 27.15 27.15 34.40 Iron bars, Chicago mill............. 2.62 2.62 2 62 3.50 
*No. 2 Foundry, Pittsburgh......... 28.15 28.15 28.15 55.40 icams, Chicago ... 2.72 2.72 2.72 3.27 
*“a. 2 Foundry. Chieago. furnace. . ou 7% 96.75 26.75 14.00 | Sete are = > a 

; 6 7 - Se Serer 2.45 1.45 2.45 3.00 
\ i 2.7 $2.75 $1.75 83.7 . é 
aoe, ong! Gu Caleage...... —— ge RR Reams. Philadelphia ...........+++: 2.695 2695 2695 3.23 
wea Calne BIMY wcccscscsesseseces oi.e - ro oS.00 0? T , > . an @ ar @ or 
“alleable, Chicago ........0.+0000: 27.25 27.25 27.25 34.50 Tank plates. P.ttsburgh 3 4se 255 266 3.35 
*Southern, No. 2, Birmingham...... 26.75 26.75 25.00 $5.25 tavk plates, Chicago. .......++.00.- 2.92 2.92 2.92 3.52 
*-outhern Ohio, No. 2. Irenton...... 20.75 26.75 96.75 14.00 Tank plates, Philadelphia , 2,895 2 845 2.805 3.48 
Basic, eastern del., e stern Pu 28.00 “7.00 26.50 36.60 sh eis, bik., No. 28. Pittsburgh..... 4.35 435 4.31 5.00 
®*No. 2X, Virginia, furmace...... 30.00 29.25 26.50 37.50 Sheets. blue anld., No. 10, Pittsburgh 3.55 3.55 51 4.25 
**o 2X. eastern del Py iidelph a 31.25 29 95 29.50 iS.R5 Sheets galv No. 28, Pittsburgh. ... 5.70 570 uu 6.25 
Gray forge, valley del., P ttsburgh.. 27.15 27.15 27.15 31.40 Wire nails, Pittsburgh..........+++. 8.25 3.25 3.25 3.59 
Feromanganese, 80 per cent, delivered 110.00 105.00 11200 250.00} Connel'sville furnace coke , 3.85 4.65 io 6.00 
Bess mer billets. Pittsborgh...... Bp + 850 7.20 47.50 Connellsville foundry coke ; 6.00 5.90 10 7.00 
Bessemer cheet bars. Pittshurgh...... 42.00 42.09 19.80 1.00 Hea’y melting steel, Pittsburgh. . 20.00 20.50 19.90 29.00 
Open-nearth sheet bars. Pittshurgh.... 42.70 42.00 40.80 1.00 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa... 19.50 19.00 18.85 28.50 
Op-n-hearth billets, Pittshurgh....... 38.50 18.50 37.30 47.50 Heavy meltine steel. Chicago o4 18.50 19.10 19.40 29.00 
tee] bars. Pitteshugh.............. 2.25 2.35 2.35 2.90 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pennsylvania. 27.00 27.00 24.70 34.00 
eee FU, Ves ao seccadodacece 2.49 3.63 2.82 2.17 No. 1 wrought, Chicago........ bee 21.00 21.25 21.20 83.50 
Iron bar Philadelphia 2.745 2.595 2.505 4.73 Rerolling frais, Chicago 15.00 25.50 24.70 31.00 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. %*2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 70 per cent, 











orporation Buys More Pig lron 


Leading Interest Closes for 15,000 to 20,000 Tons Additional of Steelmaking Iron at 
Pittsburgh—Prompt Foundry in Demand and Brings Premiums— 
Southern Ohio Raised to $29.75—1920 Alabama Sales at $29 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 7.—Some sizable 
purchases of yard stocks of the steel- 
making grades of pig iron by the steel 
companies whose iron production at 
present is somewhat curtailed by the 


strike of common labore has been a 
feature of the past week in this mar- 
ket. The -bulk of these tonnages 
which aggregate about 15,000 tons of 
basic and a_ smaller quantity of 


bessemer have gone to subsidiary com- 
panies of the United States Steel 
Corp. Such sales of bessemer as have 
been made have been at the regular 
market base of $27.95 furnace and on 
most of the basic the full market 
quotation has been obtained. It is 
understood, however, that concessions 
of as much cents per ton were 
made on some of the sales of basic 
and it is stated that other tonnages 
are available’ at a price of $25.50 fur- 
nace On the other hand there are 
reports that premiums above $25.75 
have been paid. A sale of 2000 tons 
of forge iron is noted for delivery 
over the remainder of the year to a 
Pittsburgh district consumer at $26.25 
furnace ‘while 1000 tons of malleable 
for October and November shipment 
has been placed with a valley interest 


as 25 


by a western consumer at $27.25 fur- 
nace. The demand for foundry iron 
still is brisk and one interest recently 
marked up its quotation on No. 2 
yrades, now quoting $29 to $31 for 
early delivery. Some of the found- 
ries situated near steel plants that 
have been affected by the strike have 
lost men and are asking that ship- 
ments against contracts be deferréd 
or restricted for a time. On_ the 
other hand foundries unaffected by 


the labor disturbance, constituting the 
majority, are pressing for deliveries 
against their purchases. The Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Co. has not yet closed 


upon 1000 tons of No and No. 2X 
southern foundry for its Louisville, 
Ky., plant for which it put out its 
inquiry about two weeks. An active 
demand still is noted for silveries 
with the Bessie furnace at New 
Straitsville, O., now pretty’ well 
booked over the remainder of the 


year. This company has a basis of 
$40.25, furnace, for 8 per cent and is 


holding at that quotation. The Car- 
negic Steel Co. has made some gain 
in the number of active stacks while 
the Shenango valley merchant fur- 


naces which blew in after a temporary 
suspension, still are blowing. 


New England Sales Continue 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 6—Wi$ith the 
closing down of several of the Buffalo 
district foundry iron furnaces a 
scramble to buy iron in other districts 


was looked for The market here 
however has continued on an even 
course and no feature at present can 
be sighted as due to the steel strike 
situation Iron for 1920 delivery is 
being offered from eastern Pennsyl- 
vania furnaces with out reservation. 


One order for 400 tons for first quar- 
furnace for No. 
and many 


~ 


ter was placed at $32 
2X (2.25 to 2.75 silicon) 
other small sales from this district 
have been made at the same price. 
Textile machinery manufacturers have 
been completing their last quarter re- 
quirements and two sales of over 
1000 tons each have been reported for 
this year. The spread on prompt 
shipment has widened and small ton- 
nage sales have been reported at prices 
ranging from $31.90 to $33.90 eastern 


furnace for No. 2X (2.25 to 2.75 
silicon). Southern iron has continued 
to reach New England consumers 


though the prices remain firm and its 


use largely is for mixture purposes 


Tke inquiry for 1920 iron is becoming 
more active A Rhode Island con- 
sumer is asking for 1500 tons, west- 


ern Connecticut. manufacturers want 
several sizable lots and the foundries 
at Worcester, Mass., are nearly all 


contemplating first quarter purchases. 
Many of the larger furnaces however 
still have their books closed for next 
year. September proved to be a good 
month for nearly all New England 
dealers and the total sales of approxi- 
mately 50,000 tons are larger than for 
any other month this year except 
Tune The estimated sales through 
Boston dealers for the past week total 
7000 tons of which 3000 was for 1920 
delivery. , 


Heavy Japanese Inquiry Appears 


New York, Oct. 6.—Japanese, ship- 
yards and other Japanese interests are 
inquiring actively for pig iron for 
early shipment. Included are about 
15,000 tons of basic and a consider- 
able tonnage of foundry iron. One 
Japanese interest which took bids on 
2000 tons reports it has bought but 
gives no details. Another Japanese 
interest has closed for 1000 tons of 
foundry at $28, Birmingham, for 
1.75 to 2.25 silicon. Alabama furnaces 
in all cases are well sold ahead and 
one maker gave notice in effect that 
he did not want to sell by quoting 
$32.50, Birmingham, on a round ton- 


nage of 1.75 to 2.25 silicon for ex- 
port. 
While the domestic demand in this 


district is moderate, a fair amount of 


prompt tonnage is being closed. 
Prices are showing an upward tend- 
ency. Additional eastern Pennsyl- 
vania foundry has. been sold at $32, 
furnace, for 2.25 to 2.75 silicon, and 
some Buffalo iron has been sold at 
$32, Buffalo, for the same grade. 
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While these figures are éxceptional, 
the eastern market generally is 
Stronger. Although $29, furnage, is 
minimum on Buffalo 2.25 to 2.75 
silicon, and at least one round ton- 
Mage was accepted at this level during 
the week, one active furnace reports 
its regular price now is $29.50, Buffalo, 
for this grade for this year, with $1 
lower for 1.75 to 2.25 silicon. On 
éastern Pennsylvania iron the mini- 
mum is $30.25, furnace, for 2.25 to 
2.75 silicon, but in most cases the 
asking price is $30.50 or higher. One 
Lehigh valley interest which recently 
has been selling small tonnages at 
$31, furnace, for 2.25 to 2.75 silicon, 
for this year, now is sold up and 
has withdrawn, It continues to quote 
$32, furnace, on 2.25 to .2.75 silicon, 
for first quarter. On foundry iron for 
first quarter and first half, as high 
as $33, eastern Pennsylvania furnace, 
is being asked. However, furnaces 
willing to sell for next year are the 
exception. Blast furnace operators 
are worried as to whether or not 
there will be a strike of coal miners 
on Nov. 1. New inquiries from con- 
sumers in the metropolitan district 
involve only a few thousand tons. 
One of the Warwitk furnaces of the 
Eastern Steel Co. is being put in 
blast. Witherbee, Sherman & Co.’s 
furnace at Port Henry, N. Y., is ex- 
pected to go in shortly. 


Buffalo Makers Refuse Business 


Buffalo, Oct. 7.—Little of any iron 
is being sold in the Buffalo district. 
All furnaces are refusing to accept 
new business, although inquiry is 
brisk. Export inquiry for 12,000 to 
15,000 tons of basic has been before 
one Buffalo maker, but it is not being 
considered. Domestic inquiry is good 
for No. 1 and No. 2 grades of foundry 
iron. This inquiry is in lots of 1000 


to 2000 tons. The delivery _ specified 
is first quarter, but none is being 
taken. The price on some of these 


grades of iron, contracted for previous 
to the strike, was $29 and $30. The 
East, particularly, is furnishing con- 
siderable inquiry. Almost all the fur- 
naces in this territory are sold up, 
and even if a strike were not in force, 
it is doubtful whether there would 
be a great deal of business just at 
this time. 


Prompt Iron Snapped Up 


Cleveland, Oct. 7—Prompt iron 
continues in demand among consum- 
ers in this district as various con- 
sumers are running short on supplies 
or are casting about to fortify them- 
selves against their needs. This sit- 
uation has been produced by the con- 
tinued shutting off of shipments from 
local furnaces now banked, and de- 
spite the fact that a large tonnage of 
iron is on the yards of these pro- 
ducers. Southern makers continue to 
sell various lots of prompt iron to 
Cleveland district consumers at $29.75, 
furnace, for 1.75 to 2.25 silicon, or 
$32.15, delivered. These sales have 
amounted to several thousand tons in 
total. Some iron also is being shipped 
into this district from western Penn- 
sylvania. Off grades on the banks 
of northern Ohio furnaces continue 
to be purchased by buyers at the 
regular differentials under the $26.75 
base. One maker in the week sold 
about 1200 tons of such grades. The 
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same producer also sold 6000 to 7000 


.tons, additiénal. of foundry and mal- 


leable grades, more than half of which 
was for first quarter and first half, 
and all of this was accepted on the 
$26.75 basis. A small sale of prompt 
malleable at $30, Buffalo, is noted. 
Requests ‘to hold up shipments of 
steelmaking iron to various plants 
which have been closed or crippled 
by the strike continue in effect. Ship- 
ments of iron continue to make in- 
roads into stocks on furnace banks 
and the latter steadily are. being re- 
duced. 


Southern Ohio Iron Up 


Cincinnati, Oct. 6—Southern Ohio 
furnaces have established -a price of 


$29.75, Ironton, for silicon, 1.75 to 
2.25, for Shipment during the re- 
mainder of the year. It is reported 


that a fair sized tonnage has been 
disposed of lately at this figure and 
that it could have been increased if 
the furnaces were able to make de- 
liveries. In the South operators are 
also inclined to make higher prices 
and today $28, Birmingham basis is 
the minimum quotation, with not 
much of the metal for nearby ship- 
ment to be had at this figure. It is 
currently reported that southern pro- 
ducers are not now willing to take on 
any more first quarter business at 
$29, Birmingham, but doubtless some 
desirable orders might still be put 
through at this figure. Northern fur- 
naces still are unwilling to open their 
books for next year, and will prob- 
ably follow the same course until they 
have more definite information as to 
what future costs will be. An advance 
in freight rates is said to be inevit- 
able, while coke costs also are ex- 
pected to be higher. The inquiry 
for next year is falling off. 


Sales in South Increase 


Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 7.—Sales of 
pig iron in the South are increasing 
owing to curtailment of production 
in the North and Middle West. A 
number of orders for from 300 to 1000 
tons of iron have been booked. After 
a little selling, furnace companies in 
this section have withdrawn from the 
market for 1920. The small tonnage 
sold went on a basis of $29, for No. 2 
foundry (1.75 to 2.25 silicon). The 
aggregate business for the last quarter 
will approach the probable make. 
Production is steady. The six blast 
furnaces of the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co., at Ensley, Ala., pro- 
duced around 70,000 tons of iron dur- 
ing September. 

A Tennessee maker of standard low 
phosphorus iron has made sales dur- 
ing the past week or two. at $38 to 
$40 furnace. 


St. Louis Running Short of Basic 


St. Louis, Oct. 7—Buying of pig 
iron in small lots for prompt delivery 
continues active. Except for a _ cur- 
tailment of deliveries from the North 
and East, the strike has failed to 
affect this locality. All industries 
which were in operation prior to the 
strike are at work as usual, but it 
is a fact that several important steel 
plants were closed, and have not re- 
sumed. Several steel plants which are 
producing large orders are running 
short of basic iron because of the 
closing down of eastern and northern 
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two weeks’ supply 
can be figured on, and efforts are 
being made to induce southern fur- 
naces to manufacture basic to sup- 
ply this want. The needs will run from 
12,000 to 15,000 tons. In the foundry iron 
line the inquiries range from 300 to 
500 tons, an exception being one in- 
quiry from a user in the district for 
1500 tons of assorted foundry grades, 
od shipment in October and Novem- 
er. 


foundries. Only 


Foundry Inquiry Heavy 
Chicago, Oct. 7.—While there is 
comparatively little interest in mal- 
leable or bessemer grades, melters of 


foundry iron seem anxious to place 
further tonnages and this grade and 
silveries are comparatively active. 
Among inquiries for foundry iron 
for 1920 delivery is one lot of 4000 
to 5000 tons, another for 2500 tons 
and one for 900 tons. In addition to 
these are many others, most of them 
for small tonnages. Much _ interest 
is being manifested in silvery iron, 


and a recent sale was made of 1000 
tons from an Ohio maker to a nearby 
consumer, for first half delivery in 
1920. The Tennessee stack which has 
been selling silveries freely in this 
market for this year’s delivery has 
not yet opened its books for next 
year. Southern iron is entering the 
Chicago market more freely now than 
during recent weeks as the car situa- 
tion at Birmingham seems to have 
improved. All iron coming to this 
market for account of brokers is 
disposed of promptly on arrival as 
consumers are anxious to take on 
whatever presents itself for certain 
delivery, inasmuch as the date of re- 
sumption by Jocal stacks still is un- 
certain. 


Make Sales at Higher Prices 


Philadelphia, Oct. 7.—Although lack- 
ing in spectacular single orders, busi- 
ness in the pig iron market in this 
district the past week aggregated 
more than 15,000 tons of all grades. 
Several thousand tons of basic iron 
sold at close to $28 delivered and on 
some new business which now is 
under inquiry about 50 cents higher is 
being quoted. Several thousand tons of 
standard low phosphorus were sold at 
$36 furnace equivalent to = slightly 
under $40 delivered Philadelphia. Sev- 


eral hundred tons of copper-bearing 
low phosphorus were sold at $35 fur- 
nace. The Standish, N. Y., furnace 
is expected to blow in next week on 
standard low phosphorus. The foundry 


market has been characteried by many 
sales generally involving under 1000 
tons and practically all tor this year. 
Iron is scarce as furnaces generally 
are sold up although the market still 
is $30.25 to $31.25 delivered, eastern 
Pennsylvania for No. 2X (2.25 to 2.75 
silicon). Higher prices are being done 
as for instance several hundred tons 
of Butfalo No. 2X sold at $33, Buffalo 
for spot shipment and several lots No. 
2X were $32, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania furnace. No. 2 plain (1.75 to 
2.25 silicon) was sold at $30.50, east- 
ern Pennsylvania furnace. The mini- 
mum of central Pennsylvania foundry 
iron is $29.75 furnace for No. 2X 
which is an advance of 25 cents 
Although Virginia No. 2X still is sell- 
ing at $30 furnace for early delivery, 
these makers are asking a premium of 


S( Id 
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$1 plus the 
higher silicons. 
well sold up. 
leable now is 


usual differentials for 
The later now are 
The minimum on mal- 
$29, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania furnace. Gray forge was sold 
the past week at nearly $29.50 de- 
livered eastern Pennsylvania. 


Tin Plate Output 


Still Comparatively Light, Although 
Operations Are Improving 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 7.—Comparatively 
few manufacturers of tin plate are 
unaffected by the strike, and while 
there has been a notable improvement 
in the past week, mill operations still 
are comparatively light. The Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Co., tin plate mills 
at its Aliquippa works, are running 
practically -100 per cent and the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co, aside from a short- 
lived strike of its tin plate mill em- 
ployes, has not suffered materially. 
The American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. has been making steady gains in 
the past week or so and now has its 
New Castle works running 100 per 
cent. This company also has started 
in a small way at both of its New 
Kensington, Pa., plants. Active de- 
mands are coming out from container 
manufacturers for tin plate for prompt 
delivery and stock lists of all manu- 
facturers are being scanned closely for 
possible relief. Lots suitable for the 
can companies readily are moved at 
the full market price of $7 per base 
box, Pittsburgh. Several export in- 
quiries are noted, among them one for 
9000 boxes, while export sales include 
one lot of 2000 boxes, and another of 
1600 boxes. 


Ore Mashin 


Experiences Some Renewed Demands 
For Foundry Grades 


Cleveland, Oct. 7.—Although fur- 
nace requirements for ore were sup- 
posed to have been fairly well pro- 
vided for, inquiries have come out 
for approximately 200,000 tons of 
foundry grades. The interest receiv- 
ing these inquiries is unable to meet 
the demand, as practically all of its 
production of foundry ore for the 
season has been contracted for, al- 
though it still has a little basic ore 
available. Most of the ore compa- 
nies have contracted for the sale of 
all the ore they will produce this 
year, and are not seeking orders, al- 
though one of the largest interests 
still has plenty of ore for sale. 

Storage facilities at lower lake 
ports have been taxed to the utmost, 
causing a slowing up of shipments, 
as many vessels are waiting to be un- 
loaded, although comparatively little 
labor trouble has been experienced on 
the unloading docks. 

Following is the September state- 
ment of ore shipments and totals for 


the season up to Oct. 1, together 
with comparisons: 
Sept.. To Oct. 1, 

Port 1919 1919 
Escanaba ........ 939,099 3,696,996 
tt 431.995 1,601,564 
EAB aE ees 1,190,086 4,510,176 
DN. cud s¥aeheaaned 94 2,033,804 8,453,318 
~~ Pere Fk 14,058,674 
Two Harbors ............ 991,749 5,455,803 

TUE op centesecnvcces 8,178,483 7, 


37,77 
816,531 10,552, 
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Coke Still in Buyers Favor 


General Maximum on 48-Hour Fuel is $4, Ovens—Spot Situation 
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Improves Somewhat, But Furnaces are Not Ordering 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 7.—While the spot 
situation in beehive furnace coke has 
been helped to some extent by the 
sale of a large number of loaded cars 
in the North and East and the fact 
that a great many of the operators 
have been drawing their ovens at 96- 
hour intervals, few blast furnaces have 
ordered a resumption of shipments 
against contracts, and the curtailed 
production is ample for all wants. 
Most of the furnace interests whose 
stacks again are in blast had a number 
of cars enroute and also fair stocks. 
These supplies have sufficed to keep 
them going and new demands have 
been light. At present, $4, ovens, ap- 
pears to be the general maximum on 
standard 48-hour tuel, although broker- 
age interests claim to have made sales 
in the past day or two at $4.15. On 
the other hand, sales have been made 
at $3.75 on standard coke, although it 


is doubtful if really good coke can 
be bought any lower. Some of the 
emergency coke sold in the lake and 


eastern districts went as low as $3.50. 
On that basis the market is 25 cents a 


ton higher than it was a week ago. 
But while the market has been getting 
a little stronger on furnace fuel, it 
has softened to the extent of about 
50 cents a ton on foundry coke. Few 
sales of the latter have latcly been 
made at higher than $6, ovens, except 


in single cars, while choice brands 
have been sold at $5.50 to $5.75. 
week ago, $6, ovens, was the minimum 
on strictly standard 72-hour selected 
foundry coke. Some talk has been 
heard about contracts for first half 
of 1920 furnace coke, but with oper- 
ators mentioning $6 or more, nothing 
has been done It is said that the 
Clairton by-product plant of the Car- 
negie Steel Co., is running 80 per 
cent of capacity, with the ovens being 
drawn at intervals of 24 and 30 hours. 
This plant consists of 12 batteries of 
64 ovens each, and 80 per cent opera- 
tion means that 627 ovens are in. 
Before the strike, the entire 784 ovens 
were operating and were being drawn 
at 18-hour intervals. Connellsville 
production of coke for the week ended 
Sept. 27, is estimated by The Connells- 
ville Courier to have been 186,120 tons, 
against 258,801 tons in the previous 
week. 


Coke Needed in Alabama 


Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 7.—The need 
for coke in Alabama has become so 
urgent that further attention is being 
given to getting beehive ovens in op- 
eration. The Woodward Iron Co. re- 
sumed work at a number of ovens 
this week. Foundry coke is not be- 
ing offered freely by independent 
manufacturers. Furnace coke is gain- 
ing strength, and a little apprehension 
as to a strike of coal miners next 
month is causing producers to make 
an effort to accumulate supplies. 


Foundry Fuel Declines 


New York, Oct. 6.—The h 
in furnace coke as a result of 


weakness 


the 


strike situation, which was reported 
last week, now has extended to foundry 
coke Beehive foundry coke during 
the past week has been sold in this 
district by western Pennsylvania op- 
erators at $5.75, Connellsville, which 
is a decline of 25 to 50 cents. The 
northern New Jersey by-product coke 
maker continues to quote $6.50 Con- 
nelisville, equivalent to $9.60, delivered 
at Newark and other northern New 
Jersey points, on by-product foundry 
coke 


There are inquiries in the market for 


thousands of tons of foundry coke 
for export. 
Spot Foundry Fuel Moving 
Cincinnati, Oct. 6—Spot foundry 


coke is in good demand, but contract 


business is rather light. Producers 
are only willing to sell ahead on 
a sliding scale basis. One trouble 
about moving spot coke is the car 
shortage which seems to improve one 
week and get worse the next. In 
the Connellsville field spot furnace 
coke is firmer. Prompt 48-hour coke 
from that district is now bringing 
from $4 to $4.25, ovens. Foundry 


coke for filling in purposes is being 
sold in the Wise county district 
around $7 to $7.50. What little New 
River coke that can be had brings 
readily from $9 to $9.50. Very little 
Pocahontas coke is being sold in this 
district. 


Good Demand at St. Louis 


St. Louis, Oct. 4—Numerous in- 
quiries have come out for coke, chief- 
ly from foundries for prompt deliv- 
ery. They range from 300 to 500 tons, 
with one for 1000 tons from an Iowa 
melter for delivery through the last 
quarter. Prices are firm, and range 
from $5.75 to $6.50 for 72-hour found- 
ry coke, f.o.b. ovens. A little addi- 
tional tonnage has been shipped as a 
result of furnaces closing down in the 


east. Demand is quite general, ex- 
cept for the steel plants. Foundries 
are handling all the coke received. 


Production by by-product ovens con- 
tinues at a fair rate and makers are 
experiencing no difficulty in disposing 


of all they can produce. 
Sales Made at $3.90 
Philadelphia, Oct. 7.—Several thou- 
sand tons of furnace coke were sold 
in this district during the past week 
$3.90 Connellsville 


ovens 
Ask Battleship Steel 

Washington, Oct. 7.—The bureau of 
supplies and accounts, navy depart- 
ment, has requested tenders on 10,500 
tons of plates, 3400 tons of shapes and 
15 tons of bars for the construction 
of battleship No. 52 which is being 
built at the Norfolk navy yard. Bids 
are to be opened Oct. 17 with de- 


liveries of 500 tons monthly to com- 
mence not later than Nov. 1, 191°. 
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Steel Scrap. Is Up in East 


Buying of Round Tonnages by Various Steel Works Stiffen Market 
—Conditions Lag in Other Districts 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP PRICES SEE PAGE 1022 


Philadelphia, Oct. 7.—Great activity 
in heavy melting steel has changed 
completely the complexion» .of this 
grade in this district the past week. 
The American Bridge Co. at Pencoyd 
bought at least 5000 tons and p.obably 
more. The Alan Wood Iron & Steel 
Co. bought 10,000 tons and the Worth 
Steel Co. 5000 tons. This , business 
went mainly at $19 to $20 delivered. 
The steel scrap market is exceedingly 
strong now and the grade probably 
could not be bought under $20 de- 
livered. Steel mills have bought con- 
siderable forge scrap and borings and 
turhings for open hearth use but have 
been unable to get all they wanted 
of these grades. Cast scrap and chem- 
ical borings also are actively in de- 
mand and stronger. In fact the only 
grade which does not share in the 
betterment is wrought pipe which has 
weakened due to the fact most mills 
have dropped out of market as buyers. 


Boston Market at Standstill 


Boston, Oct. 4-—The bottom 
dropped out of the scrap iron and 
steel market and few sales are re- 
ported. Delivery of several hundred 
tons of heavy melting steel was made 
to the plant of the American Steel 
& Wire Co., Worcester, Mass., during 
the week on an order previously placed, 
but the desire to await events is evi- 
dent throughout New England. The 
feature of the week’s activity was a 
fairly large inquiry from one of the 


has 


eastern Pennsylvania steel mills. The 
Boston ordnance office sold a small 
tonnage of bar steel to the Arthur 


C. Harvey Co., at prices averaging 
about 2.00c a pound at place of stor- 
age. On a lot of 100 tons of steel 
armor plate which has been adver- 
tised for two weeks, no offer was re- 


tived. The office has for sale by 
negotiation over 11,000 net tons of 
steel blooms and is taking bids on 


140 tons of bessemer screw stock, 23 
tons of steel forging, 30 tons of steel 
shells and 185 tons of round steel. 


Market is More Settled 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 7—No change of 
note has taken place in scrap iron 
and steel prices here in the past week. 
but the market has shaken off much 
of the nervousness it recently showed. 
While a number of the steel plants 
are embargoed, due to freight conges- 
tions or because of the lack of suffi- 
cient common labor to unload ship- 
ments, steel manufacturers not thus 
situated are taking in shipments on 
contracts and some of them actually 
are making purchases. Small sales of 
heavy melting steel are noted at $20, 
delivered, and attempts on the part of 
some steel manufacturers to buy for 
less have failed. It is apparent that 
supplies of this grade are not particu- 
larly heavy in view of the fact that 
several Pittsburgh dealers made bids 
running anywhere from $19 to $19.65, 
delivered, on the Pennsylvania rail- 


road, lines east, October scrap list and 
failed to receive allotments. A grow- 
ing belief that the strike is practically 
over encourages a more optimistic 
feeling among dealers and they are 
disinclined to press for sale any ton- 
nages that are on their hands 
Foundry grades are attracting some 
demand. 


Metropolitan Market Dull 


New York, Oct. 6 —~Local scrap 
dealers assert that the market is ex- 
ceedinely dull. New inquiries are de- 
cidedly few. Material against old con- 
tracts appears to be virtually the 
only scrap. now moving. Little scrap, 
it is said, is being consumed at 
Coatesville and Lebanon, Pa. A fea- 
ture of the situation in the East is a 
heavy number of rejections, this be- 
ing particularly true at Bethlehem. 
It is said that a shortage of labor 
in unloading the cars is a factor in 
these rejections. Although the mar- 
ket is dull, prices are showing no 
tendency to weaken. Bids were taken 
today on a large tonnage of miscel- 
laneous scrap at the plant of the In- 
ternational Fuse & Arms Co., Bloom- 


field, N. J. More than 2000 tons of 
shell steel were included. 
Buffalo Market Quiet 
Buffalo, Oct. 7—Trading in scrap 


is quiet, most of the mills remaining 


out of the market. There is no real 
inducement for them to buy, as prices, 
though nominal, remain firm. Ship- 
ments are being made by dealers 
against old - contracts. 
Will Scrap Equipment 
New Castle, Pa., Oct. 7.—Bids are 


being taken by the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie railroad for salvaging 6000 cars 
which now are on sidings between 
Edinburg, Pa., and New Castle junc- 
tion. The railroad, it is understood, 
will supply the equipment necessary 
for completing the salvage work 
while the highest bidder for scrap 
materials will be required to supply 
the labor. 


Chicago Market One-Sided 


Chicago, Oct. 7.—As a result of the 


strike among steel producers, the 
scrap iron and steel market is de- 
cidedly lop-sided, the strike having 


stopped all deliveries of open-hearth 
grades, while it has stimulated the de- 
mand for rolling mill material and 
rerolling rails. The latter comes about 
by the greater demand for iron bars 
and hard steel bars to replace soft 
steel, which is unobtainable. Found- 
ries continue to take considerable cast 
scrap, which continues at a high level. 
Quotations remain much the same as 
they have been for a month past, 
with a few upward changes because 
of slightly increased demand. The 
market is considered strong and re- 
sumption of buying after the strike 
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is settled is expected to send quota- 
tions up sharply. The Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha offers 
627 tons, the Wabash 1260 tons and 
the Michigan Central an open list. 


Bring Softer Prices 


Cleveland, Oct. 7.—With Cleveland 
and northern Ohio continuing to be 
a storm spot of the strike, scrap iron 
and steel has become much weaker. 
Melters still are embargoed, and even 
dealers are not anxious to _ trade 
among themselves. Yards are full, 
with more material coming in than 
going out. Prices on most grades 
are softer. Heavy melting steel has 
been marked down to $18 to $18.25, 
while No. 1 busheling now is $17 
to $17.50, axle turnings are $15 to 
$15.50, machine shop turnings $8.25 
to $8.50, and borings $12.25 to $13.50. 
Dealers look for a marked revival and 
higher prices once melters. begin 
buying again. 


Embargoes 


Foundries Are Buying 


Cincinnati, Oct. 6—Local and near- 
by foundries have lately been quietly 
buying additional scrap to carry them 
through the year. The heavy melt of 
foundry scrap recently has somewhat 
upset calculations. As a rule neither 
buyer nor seller is very anxious to 
do business for shipment next year, 
and for this reason transactions are 
light. Encouraging rumors are cir- 
culated as to the chances for an early 
lifting of difficulties in shipments to 
the Pittsburgh district. Steel scrap 
is unchanged and is a trifle firmer. 


Buying Slowing Down 


St. .Louis, Oct. 4—Conditions in 
the scrap iron and steel market are 
confused and list prices are largely 
nominal. On the whole the market is 
steady, and scrap dealers say they 
will sell only at their own figures, 


although they have large stocks. The 
strike has halted consumptive buying 
though thus far it has not reduced 
consumption. Melters are using up 
what they have heaped and are ask- 
ing for contract deliveries. The Balti- 
more & Ohio and Louisville & Nash- 
ville railroads, which were to have put 
out lists this week, announced they will 
be withheld indefinitely. The rolling 
mills are taking all the material be- 
ing shipped to them, and their busi- 
good. The leading interest 
large orders, and will be 
enter the market before 
long to fill them. The St. Louis 
Screw Co. closed down two weeks 
ago for repairs and overhauling, but 
has resumed operations. Foundries 
throughout the district continue ex- 
tremely busy. The Cotton Belt rail- 
road had a list of approximately 500 


ness is 
has some 
obliged to 


tons this week, and the St. Louis 
Terminal Railroad association 400 
tons. 

Prospects Brighter in South 


Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 7.—Demand 
for scrap iron and steel in the South 
is improving. The lull caused by 
the strike is passing and consumers 
are inauiring for more material. There 
is a good assortment of scrap in the 
southern yards. Quotations show no 
change. The railroad car situation 
is improving, but little demand is com- 
ing from other districts. 
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Rising Tonnage 


Is Shown in Sheets—Largest Pro- 
ducer Now at 80 Per Cent 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 7—While a few 
of the independent sheet manufacturers 
have been forced to curtail through 
lack of sufficient supplies of sheet bars, 
the more common report is that mill 
operations are expanding as a result of 
the return to work of a number of men 
who have been out. The American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. now is operat- 
ing 80 per cent of its sheet mills. 
Its Mercer works at Farrell, Pa., 
which were started cn Sept. 30, now are 
running 75 per cent, while 91 per cent 
of its mills at its works at Vander- 
grift, Pa., are operating. Independent 
sheet mill operations are averaging 
about 50 per cent of capacity. Produc- 
tion of sheets is considerab!y behind 
orders and a number of consumers are 
seeking supplies for prompt shipment. 


No Effort to Start Mills 


Youngstown, O., Oct. 7.—Mahoning 
valley sheet mills still are inactive 
due to strike conditions. Practically 
all the mills here were operated 
largely by members of the Amalga- 
mated association who were compelled 
to quit work on account of the labor- 
ers, electricians and cranemen striking. 
No effort is being made to operate 
the sheet mills. Sheetmakers are not 
taking on any new business. How- 
ever, regular customers are being 
looked after. Activity continues in 
the spot market according to dealers 
here. Considerable tonnages of vari- 
ous grades of sheets have been sold 
recently at prices from $5 to $10 
above market quotations. New buy- 
ers are coming into this district fre- 
quently for all grades of sheets and, 
from their inquiries, are willing to 
pay attractive premiums on material 
for early delivery. On the other 
hand considerable tonnages of open- 
hearth blue annealed from 6 to I11 
gages are available at considerably 
lower than market prices. 


Buying Odd Stocks 


Chicago, Oct. 
exists for steel sheets. 
the leading independent 
market on account of 
tions and with sufficient 
his books to run into next year, the 
supply in this district is much cur- 
tailed. The leading interest is pro- 
ducing to some extent but is much 
hampered, by the strike and is fall- 
ing behind constantly on orders. As 
a result the market is being combed 


7.—Heavy demand 
However with 
out of the 
strike condi- 
tonnage on 


for odd lots and some brokers are 
advertising for such stock. 

Old Orders 
Receive Attention in Tubular Goods 


as Output Grows Slowly 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 7.—Aside from the 


fact that the Steel & Tube Co. of 
America again is operating at Indi- 
ana Harbor, Ind., and that Spang- 


Chalfant & Co., Pittsburgh, have re- 
sumed in part, no especial change has 
taken place in the past week in pipe 
mill operations. The Youngstown, O., 
manufacturers have not yet resumed, 
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but the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co 
continues to operate its pipe ,mills 
full and the Natiofial JTubé Ce. which 


suffered thé loss of only one of its 
plants, the Riverside works at Ben- 
wood, W. Va., is doing better this 
week than it did last week. The Na- 
tional works of the latter company at 
McKeesport, Pa., is operating prac- 
tically full and it has been able to 
maintain substantially 100 per cent 
operations at its Lorain, O., works, 
while at Ellwood City, Pa., operations 
were only slightly affected and it is 


now reported that the plant is run- 
f the strike had 


ning just as if never 
been called. The National Tube Co. 
has made no effort to open up its 


works at Syracuse, N. Y., which is 
a spare plant. Plenty of new demands 
are coming out for both lapweld and 
buttweld pipe, but filling old orders is 


receiving the chief attention of pro- 
ducers. 
Private Demand Maintained 


New York, Oct. 6.—Private demand 


continues to be the mainstay of the 
eastern cast iron pipe market. A 
couple of sizable tonnages reported 
recently for Hartford, Conn., and 
Harrisburg, Pa., are pending, but 
little new is coming out in the way 
of public work. Prices are holding 
firm at the advance of $2 noted re- 
cently. 


Western Inquiry Slack 
Chicago, Oct. 7.—Although a num- 


ber of contracts for cast iron pipe 
are under consideration by munici- 
palities, new inquiry is slack and 
for small tonnages: Detroit, which 
has been the best customer the pres- 
ent season, has under consideration 
one lot of 5000 tons and another of 
2000 tons, on neither of which has a 
decision been reached. The United 


States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co 
taken 100 tons at Milwaukee. 


has 
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Some Shortage 


Appearing in Sheet Bars as Finishing 
Operations Increase 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 7.—Some of the 


sheet and tin plate manufacturers 
whose regular sources of supply of 
sheet bars temporarily are shut off 
by the labor disturbance lately have 
been in the market for supplies and 
have found the offerings rather scant. 
Finishing mill operations seemingly 
are increasing a little more rapidly 


than the production of sheet bars and 
a number of mills appear to have 
exhausted their stocks of steel. The 
leading interest reports no difficulty 
in this direction, although it is now 
operating 80 per cent of its sheet 
mills as against about 60 per cent 
around the day of the walkout. A 
northern Ohio steel company which 
had a fair sized stock of sheet bars 
on its yards when the strike broke 
out, reports the sale of 500 tons in 
this district at the regular market 
base. Inquiry for 5000 tons of sheet 
bars is reported by a Pittsburgh steel 
company. Shortage of billets also is 


rather marked although not quite so 
acute as that in sheet bars. Few wire 
rods are available at present. 


Strip Operators Gain 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 7.—With the re- 
sumptidn in part of the plant of the 


West Leetchburg Steel Co., Leetch- 
burg, Pa., production of strip steel in 
this district again is approaching 


Steel Corp., 
Carnegie, 


Superior 
which is at 


normal The 
the plant ot 


Pa., has not been affected by the 
strike, and the strip steel mill of the 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., 


now is reported to be back at 100 per 


cent after a short, light curtailment. 








The Nonferrous Metals 





———E 
——_—_—_—_— 
Future 
straits 
tCopper N. ¥.° 
Oct. 1 4 0 53.75 
Oct. 2. 13.50 54.25 
Oct. 3 23.5) 54.25 
Ot. 6 . 23.50 54.25 
Ge Bébeas . nee . 23.50 54.50 
* October shipment from Singaporé 
+ American Smelting & Refining Co.'s price 
t Producers’ price Outside market, Oct. 1, 21 
Lake, 22.00c; ecsting 20.00¢ to 20 25¢c 
7 IT effects of the teel 
flected in th nonfer 


EW YORK, Oct. 7 Th 
str'ke continue to be rt 
metal markets, w 


rous hich remain extreme.y 


qaet However, the favorable news from the sirike 
centers has kept sentiment cheerful and prices have 
been holding steady In fact, a few ingu'ries for 
prime western zinc came in the merket last Frid y 
from galvanizers, which put new heart in the market 
for prime western zine Priecs advanced from 7c 
East St. Louls, on Thursday, to 7.15 on Friday 
and to 7.35¢ and 7.40¢ on Tuesday 

4 fa'rly lafge tonnazte of electrolytic copper was 
sold through the Copper Export associat‘on to Gt 
many revent'y, satisfactory cred:t arrangements having 
been made A large domestic consumer bought about 
500 tons of  electrolyti Domestic busincs; gon 


erally continued extremely slow The lead’nz pro 


+ Lead, Zin Spot 

New Yo St. Lou's Alum anit) Nickel 

“4s 5 in nony ingot 
6.25 7.00 13.00 8.50 41.00 
6.25 +.00 3.00 R50 41.00 
6.25 7.15 13.00 8.50 41.00 
6.25 7.329 3.00 &.50 41.60 
5.2 7.35 3.00 8.0 41.00 

Oct. 2, 21.25¢; Os 21.25¢; Oct. 4, 21.25 
ducer; continued to ask 23.50c¢ for early delivery 
Copper Second hand sellers asked 21.25¢ for spot 
and October delivery 21.50¢ for November and 


December 


The truce in the Pnqlish railroad strike brought 


Brit's) tin 
reflected in a 


bout @ good recovery in the market also 


which wes stroncer 


from 


at Singapore 


market her Inqu-ry consumers ha; been 


s> Light that few transactions have been closed and 
consequently the market has been hard to establish, 
but inquiry from plate mills and alley makers is in 
Straits tin prices for Octeber shipment from Singa 
pore ranged from 53.50¢ to 54.50¢, feb. New 
York, while November-December ch'pment prices were 
about the same level Spot Straits tin is quoted 
54.25: and spot electrolytic 54.75¢ te 54.87%e. 
Spot 99 por cent tin ts quoted 54.252 to 54.37%. 
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Bar Users Still Aré Patient 


Refrain From Pressing Mills Though Demand is Heavy—Auto- 
mobile Plants Not Yet Feeling the Pinch 


Chicago, Oct. 7—Inquiry for soft 
steel bars is heavy, but seekers after 
tonnage are not insistent, and, real- 
izing the situation because of the 
strike, they are awaiting deliveries 
with patience. The leading interest 
is willing to accept whatever busi- 
ness is offered, with the-proviso that 
deliveries depend upon circumstances 
and cannot be definitely promised. On 
this basis considerable business has 
been booked. The leading independ- 
ent had sold its production for the 
remainder of the year before the 
strike stopped opetations and fhere- 
fore is entirely out of the market, as 
it has not yet opened its books for 
next year. Some tonnage of prac- 
tically all finished steel has been 
placed for 1920 delivery with the 
leading interest. 

Bar iron mills are running at top 
speed because of the flood of busi- 
ness placed by steel bar users, who 
are forced. to substitute iron bars 
wherever possible. This is in marked 
contrast to the former position of 
these mlils. Hard steel bars rerolled 
from rails are also in strong demand 
as substitutes for soft steel bars, and 
all producers in this line are busy. 
Some are quoting up to 3.00c mill on 
rerolled bars. 


Hard to Place Orders 


New York, Oct. 6—The leading 
producer of steel bars has not per- 
mitted the strike to make any change 
in its selling policy. It continues to 
take orders the same as before, but 
is taking them only from its regular 
trade, and for minimum requirements. 
As far as can be learned, the strike 
at the steel mills has not affected 
operations at consuming plants in this 
territory. This condition is attributed 
to the fact that consumers have stocks 
which will maintain their operations 
for sometime. In the meantime they 
continue to receive shipments from 
the mills in operation. Some bar 
tonnage now is being sold at 2.50c, 
Pittsburgh, to which figure several 
of the mills advanced some weeks 
ago. Business continues also to be 
placed at 2.35c, Pittsburgh. 

The old price of 2.35c, Pittsburgh, 
on iron bars, at which some business 
was being booked, despite the ad- 
vance to 2.50c, Pittsburgh, seems to 
have disappeared. The bottom of 
the market now is 2.50c. 


Difficult to Get Delivery 


Philadelphia, Oct. 7.—Bars continue 
hard to get due to the fact western 
production is hampered by the: strike. 
Hence many users are not getting de- 
liveries on their contracts. Reports 
are heard there is some likelihood 
that after strike is ended some makers 
who advanced bars to 2.50c Pittsburgh 
may go back to 2.35c. 


Consumers Help Manufacturers 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 7.—Although the 
requirements of merchant steel bars 
are heavy, consumers are not pressing 
the mills for deliveries against con- 


tracts and because of this condition 
the curtailment of production has not 
resulted in anything like an acute 
shortage. Fair demand exists for iron 
bars with most makers unaffected by 
the iron strike, due to the agreement 
of Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel & Tin Workers. The base on 
common bar iron is 2.75c Pittsburgh 
but some makers claim to have made 
carload lot sales on a basis of 2.80c 
and 2.90¢ Pittsburgh. 


Strong Demand at Buffalo 


Buffalo, Oct. 7.—Barmakers in this 


district report strong inquiry with the 


demand for tonnages from 500 to 
1500. Some shipping from stock is 
being done in limited quantity. There 


have been no cancellations. 


Manufacturing Stocks Disappear 


Cleveland, Oct. 7.—No signs of dis- 
tress among consumers of stéel bars 
and other finished material in this 
district yet are manifest. It is evident, 


however, that unless shipments by 
the mills ate appreciably increased 
and what is more important, unless 


a better assortment of sizes is finished, 
operations of various consumers are 
likely to be considerably affected in 
the near future. Large automobile 
builders in this district are well sup- 
plied for two to four weeks but unless 
there is some improvement in the 
volume of deliveries with that period, 
it is probable that a _ considerable 
curtailment of their operations will be 
forced. Efforts of consumers to buy 
steel have not been so vigorous the 
past week as in the period preceding. 
A lively demand, however, continues 
and this is especially true from the 
warehouses, since the mills are taking 
new business either for indefinite de- 
livery or not at all. Reinforcing bars 
are stronger. Rerolling mills are 
quoting 2.75c mill and one western 
producer is understood to have raised 
his price to 3.00c mill. Producers 
rolling from new steel who have been 
waiving the 7% cents for 100 pounds 
twisting charge, now are strictly en- 
forcing this extra. 


Better Deliveries Expected 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 7.—With the decline 
in the force of the strike and better 
operations of the hoop and band mills, 
deliveries against contracts, which re- 
cently were somewhat restricted, are 
expected soon to be better. Some 
makers of band steel are heavily com- 
mitted and were not able to accumu- 
late much reserve stock for shipments 
against contracts. This is not the 
case, however, with hoops and cotton 
ties. 


Strike Not a Factor 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 7.—The walkout of 
steel plant laborers has neither af- 
fected the demand for, nor the pro- 
duction, of cold-finished steel bars and 
shafting. The leading makers in this 
district report full complements of 
workmen and while there has been 
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some interruption here and there in 
the supply of merchant steel bars, it 
has not. been: sufficient to materially 
affect production. Meanwhile the de- 
mand continues good, especially from 
the automobile and tractor builders. 


Bolt Buying Heavy 


Chicago, Oct. 7.—Demand for bolts 
and nuts continues strong, and plants 
the highest 


are being operated at 
pitch with more business offering 
than can be accommodated. 


Se 


Again Being Quoted With Price $110 
Seaboard—Spiegel Defined 


New York, Oct. 6—One importer 
of English merromanganese has been 
authorized by its English principals 
during the past week to sell English 
ferromanganese here at $100, c.i.f. 
Atlantic ports. This price, considering 
exchange, etc., is said to be equivalent 
to the figure quoted by the British 
producers in their home market. This 
is considerably under the price at 
which another importer has sold Eng- 


lish metal during the past week. The 
latter sold about 200 tons at $110, 
freight allowed to destination. No 


sales yet have been made at the $100 
price. Consumers are not anxious as 
a rule to buy, due to the strike situ- 
ation. Domestic makers continue to 
quote $110, delivered, on 78 to 82 per 
cent. The English metal offered is 
not guaranteed to contain more than 
76 per cent manganese. 

A real test of the spiegeleisen mar- 
ket was afforded during the past week 
when a large western consumer came 
into the market for 500 tons for the 
rest of this year. The metal was ob- 
tained at a price which shows the 
market is $34 to $35, furnace, for 18 
to 22 per cent. 

The ferrochrome market continues 
irregular. Makers’ quotations nom- 
inally are 28.00c per pound contained, 
for large lots, 4 to 6 per cent carbon, 


but there are reports this price is 
being shaded. 

Some inquiries for 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon from France have been 
in the market. In view of the large 
stocks of this alloy in France and 


England, however, it is believed these 
merely are for the purpose of sound- 
ing .the market. -American makers 
continue to quote $95 to $100 a ton, 
delivered, while actual busines# is being 
done in carload lots at $82 to $83, de- 


livered. 
Business on a Moderate Scale 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 7—Few demands 
are coming out in this district for 
ferromanganese and sales are so lim- 
ited and small that prices are in- 
definite. Some domestic producers 
are quoting 78 to 82 per cent at $110, 
delivered, but it is known some Eng- 
lish makers are quoting $100 c.i.f. 
Atlantic seaboard, which, they claim 
is the same price that is being quoted 
in England, equivalent to about $105 
delivered, Pittsburgh district. One 
agent here of an English producer 
a few days ago received official notice 
that a price of $95 c.i.f. Atlantic ports, 
had been withdrawn. This producer 
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at the 
market. 

The recent inquiry for 400 tons of 
spiegeleisen, it turns out was from 
the Griffin Car Wheel Co. which cov- 
ered this tonnage, for its Boston and 
Detroit plants, below $34, furnace, for 
18 to 22 per cent. 

Only carloads of 50 per cent ferro- 
silicon are wanted or are being sold 
and the price is right around $80 
furnace, freight allowed, for bulk 
shipments. A Canadian manufacturer 
is quoting $85, delivered Pittsburgh, 
for packed shipments, and allowing a 
charge of $6.50 a ton for packing and 
package which would mean less than 
$80 in bulk. A few small sales of 
20 to 25 per cent ferrosilicon are 
noted by electric furnace interests at 
$55, delivered Pittsburgh district. This 
price is less than is being asked for 
11 to 12 per cent bessemer ferrosilicon 
and the demands for the latter conse- 
quently are small. 


Wire Delivery 
Falls Behind Schedule—New Orders 
Declined—Nail Shortage Likely 


New York, Oct. 6—Owing to the 
large percentage of the country’s wire 
industry tied up by the strike, the 
makers affected are unable to make 
deliveries on contracts in accordance 
with schedules. Hence, many con- 
sumers are not getting the usual flow 
of material. However, the stocks on 
hand at consuming plants, combined 
with the fact that eastern mills con- 
tinue to operate and ship, counter- 
act the effects of the strike in the 
east, and no consuming plants have 


same time withdrew from the 





been forced to shut down, or, as far 
as known, curtail their operations. 
The mills are exceedingly careful 


about booking new business. 
Not Taking Any New Business 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 7.—Manufacturers 
of wire and wire products whose mill 
operations are undisturbed by the steel 


plant strike and who have had some 
tonnage available for prompt deliv- 
ery, find it extremely easy to make 


sales at the higher quotations estab- 
lished by most of the independent 
companies several weeks ago. As a 
general proposition, however, no new 
business is being accepted by manu- 
facturers, for while some of those 
plants recently down now are in oper- 
ation, production is well taken up for 
some time to come. Makers are dis- 
inclined to enter orders for distant 
delivery. A shortage of nails is ex- 
pected over the remainder of the year 
as building operations are on a much 
heavier scale than is generally re- 
ported. The curtailment of production 
recently has thrown heavy demands 
upon the jobbers and their stocks are 
understood to be badly depleted. The 
Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa., 
and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. still are idle, but the American 
Steel & Wire Co. notes a steady in- 
crease in production at several of its 
plants which were down and_ the 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. and the Page 
Steel & Wire Co., both of Monessen, 
Pa., resumed operations Monday fol- 
lowing a two-weeks suspension. The 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. is running 
its wire mills practically full. 
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late Orders Are Large 


Pennsylvania Railroad Places 25,000 Tons for Car Repairs—Navy 
Wants Big Tonnage— Many Boats Are Being Let 


New York, Oct. 6—The number of 
boats which are involved in pending 
inquiries is increasing. One eastern 
yard is figuring on 10 vessels which 
in some quarters are said to be prac- 
tically closed, and four yards are 
figuring on two boats each. In addi- 
tion many inquiries for boats which 
came out some time ago have been 
dragging along. 

The most important plate business 
for sometime is the placing, by the 


Pennsylvania lines east of 25,000 tons 
of plates for car repairs. In addition, 
this road now is negotiating for 2000 
tons. 

According to plate makers, the 2.50c, 
Pittsburgh, price which recently 
figured to a considerable extent in 


some large transactions, now is prac- 
tically a thing of thé past All mak- 
ers declare they are firm at 2.65c, 


Export business continues 
Japanese in- 


Pittsburgh 
to develop in plates \ 


terest just has placed an order for 
1000 tons 
Boats Are Being Placed 
Philadelphia, Oct. 7.—Eastern plate 


mills report the biggest bookings since 
the armistice were entered during the 
past week Not only has shutdown 
of some of the western mills increased 


the demands upon eastern makers but 
many projects which had been held 
up, now are being closed. The past 
week’s bookings included not only 
boat, locomotive and car plates but 
steel for many other uses, not the 
least of which is for general fabrica- 
tion work. All signs now point to 
considerable activity in shipbuilding. 


Pusey & Jones have taken two ferry- 
boats for the Reading railroad A 
Baltimore yard has taken two large 
and several yards expect to 
close contracts for vessels shortly. 
The navy department will open bids 
Oct. 17 on 22,000 tons of plates and 
6800 tons of shapes, half for Mare 
Island and half for Norfolk. Export 
plate business is good and mills in 
Consolidated Steel Corp. are getting 
more than usual. Production § at 
Coatesville now is the same as before 
the strike or greater because of the 
increase in orders. More men applied 
ior work at the Lukens Steel Co. plant 
vesterday than could be used. 


Not Shading March 21 Prices 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 7—Demands upon 
the plate manufacturers whose plants 
are in operation still are extremely 
heavy’ from buyers who are not get- 
ting shipments against contracts placed 
with regular sources of supply. Mak- 
ers having any tonnage for sale not 
only are getting 2.65c, Pittsburgh, on 
all new business, but also are showing 
an, inclination to decline anything 
that appears to be an unattractive ton- 
nage 


vessels 


Japanese Order Plates 


Chicago, Oct. 7.—In spite of the 
strike of steel workers, some tonnage 
of steel plates is being turned out 
and shipped by the leading interest 


in this district although the produc- 
tion is only a fraction of the usual 
amount. While the tonnage is not 
large, it helps out on the needs of 
those who have small stocks and it 
is believed within a week larger 
quantities will be possible. Japan is 


in the market for considerable ton- 
nage of plates and recently placed an 


order in this market for 1500 tons. 
Most domestic users are holding off 
on account of labor conditions and 


a number who would place consider- 
able tonnages are not now actively in 
the market. 


Wasohusinas Bios ks 


Being Depleted Under Active Demand 
—Bars and Sheets Active 


New York, Oct. 6—The strike is 
working at conflicting angles in the 
local warehouse market. While the 
warehouses are confronted with a 
steadily increasing demand from con- 
sumers, jobbers also are having diffi- 
culty in replenishing their stocks. 
Consequently some lines of warehouse 
materials are getting low. This situ- 
ation is causing some anxiety among 
jobbers. Prices are unchanged. Steel 
bars perhaps are the most eagerly 
sought of all warehouse materials, 
although demand for sheets continues 
heavy. 


Scope Widens 


Philadelphia, Oct. 7.—Philadelphia 
jobbers are meeting with considerable 
competition from New York jobbers, 
especially with buyers located near 
Philadelphia in the general direction 
of New York. Occasionally the New 
York jobbers are taking business in 
Philadelphia proper. This they are 
able to do because Philadelphia ware- 
house prices are based on differential 
of $1 per 100 pounds over mill fig- 
ures, whereas the New York jobbers 
still are adding 75 cents. 

The Pittsburgh basing 
shipments to out-of-town points, is 
being observed by local warehouses 
when the business is in competition 
with Baltimore jobbers, since the lat- 
ter also are using Pittsburgh as a 
basing point in such cases. In sell- 
ing to consumers who are in New 
York-Philadelphia competitive  terri- 
tory, however, the old equalizing sys- 
tem of quoting is used, since this sys- 
tem continues to be maintained by 
the New York interests. By this 
system the difference in the freight 
rates, respectively, from New York 
and Philadelphia to the point of ship- 
ment is added to or subtracted from 
the warehouse price in New York or 


Competition’s 


system, in 


Philadelphia. 
Demand for iron and steel out of 
stock in this district has increased 


greatly because of the strike and con- 
sumers are calling upon the ware- 
houses for much of material which 
they otherwise would get from the 
mills. The most active product is steel 
bars. Sheets also are active. 
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Shape Inquiry Holds Up 


Tonnage Offered for Bids Close to High Record Since Armistice 
—Good Awards at New York and Chicago 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 7.—While makers 
of structural shapes are not heavily 
provided with orders, and some of 
them have tonnages available for ex- 
port, the effect of the strike upon the 
situation has been almost negligible. 
Inquiries for fabricated, steel still are 
heavy. Reports to the Bridge Build- 
ers and Structural society for the 
week ended Sept. 27, show that the 
fabricating interests reporting to this 
society bid on inquiries aggregating 
about 38,000 tons. This total has been 
exceeding only in two weeks since the 
signing of the armistice last Novem- 
ber. Actual lettings in that week 
amounted to about 8000 tons or about 
66 2-3 per cent of the theoretical capac- 
ity of the independent fabricating 
shops. Prices quoted against new 
structural projects still take a wide 
range. On the 400 tons required for 
the mew car shops of the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad lines west, at Stark, O., 
bids are reported to have ranged from 


3.975¢ to 5.40c. 
No Deliveries Are Promised 


Boston, Oct. 7.—Deliveries of struc- 
tural steel have practically stopped, 
and although the mills are taking 
orders for future delivery no prom- 
ises as to dates will be given. This 
has had the general effect of holding 
up projected work. The total tonnage 
let during the past week shows a 
marked decrease. On many of the 
smaller jobs where construction had 
started, warehouse stocks have been 
used for completing the work. Plans 
are being prepared for the Federal 
Reserve bank which will take 4500 
tons. The First National bank is 
planning one of the finest bank build- 
ings in New England. 


Round Tonnage is Placed 


New York, Oct. 6—Three orders, 
involving more than 13,000 tons, have 
just been placed in the eastern struc- 


tural market with the American 
Bridge Co. These contracts com- 
prised 5600 tons for the Duquesne 


Light & Power Co., Pittsburgh; 5500 
tons for the Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road bridge over the Allegheny river; 
and 2300 tons for the Southern rail- 
road bridge at Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Some smaller awards also have been 
made. Although new inquiries have 
not been numerous, some of these 
have been fairly sizable. One of the 
largest is 1000 tons for the Consoli- 


dated Candy Co., Jersey City. An- 
other calls for 1200 tons for an ice 
plant at Norfolk. 
Good Demand in East 
Philadelphia, Oct. 7.—Demand for 


shapes upon eastern mills in the past 
week was better than any time pre- 


vious since the armistice. One mill 
reports it booked enough tonnage to 
occupy it a month. Most of it was 
for fabricated work, but some was 


for shipbuilding. There is considerable 
export business including round ton- 
nages for Argentina, East Indies and 
Japan. Included in export orders 


was one for 200 tons for 
windmills in France and 


New Projects Held Up 


Cleveland, Oct. 7.—Demand _ for 
structural shapes in large tonnage for 
new building enterprises has fallen off 
to an appreciable extent, although 
orders for small lots continue to come 
out in fair volume. Fabricators at- 
tribute the hesitancy in regard to new 
projects to the general unrest in the 


repairing 
Selgium. 


labor situation, fully a score of large. 


jobs in the Cleveland district being 
held back on this account. A similar 
condition prevails in the Detroit dis- 
trict where many large jobs have been 


figured. It is understood however 
that the general contract for the 
Cleveland Trust Co. building, about 


10,000 tons, has gone to a local con- 
tractor on a percentage basis. An 
apartment hotel at Detroit, 1200 tons, 
has been placed. The Templar Motor 
Co., Cleveland, and the Ohio Blower 
Co., Cleveland, have let general con- 
tracts to the Hunkin, Conkey Con- 
struction Co., for new buildings, which 
will requiré a fair amount of structural 
shapes. Eastern Pennsylvania mills 
are making some sales of plain mate- 
rial into this district for prompt ship- 
ment at 2.75c Cleveland and 2.58c 
Pittsburgh representing in effect a 
premium of $2.60 per ton. 
West More Active 
Chicago, Oct. 7.—Building opera- 


tions in the west continue to show 
much activity and each day sees fur- 


ther inquiry for structural material 
while numerous contracts are being 
placed with fabricators. The largest 


tonnage placed recently involves 1232 


tons for the Bank of Italy, at San 
Francisco. 

CONTRACTS PENDING 
Manufacturing addition for A. 0. Smith Corp 
Milwaukee, 600 tons to Worden-Allen Co 
Garage and service building for American Auto 


mobile Co., Milwaukee, 100 tons to Worden-Allen Co 


Power house for United States Glue Co., Carroll 
ville, Wis., 100 tons to Northwestern Bridge & 
Iron Co 

Hotel building for Eau Cla're Hotel Co Kau 


C aire, Wis., 250 tors to Worden-Allen Co 
Diebold Safe & 
Northwestern Bridge & 


buildings for Lock 


509 tons to 


Manufacturin: 
Co., Cimton, 0., 
Icon (Co., Milwaukee 


Factory building for Fowler Nail Co, Suffal 


250 tons to John W Cowper Construction Co 
Buffalo 

Bank of Italy at San Francisco, 1232 tons, to 
Golden Gate Iron Works 

Grain elevator for the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Kansas City, Kans., 461 tons, to Kansas City 
Structural Steel Co. 

Building for the Meadows Mfg. Co., Bloomington, 
Ill., 240 tons, to independent shop. 

Roof covering present crane runway. for the Nash 
Motors Co., Kenosha, Wis., 197 tons, to Milwaukee 
Bridge Co. 

Office building for A. W. Shaw Co., Chicago, 187 
tons, to Hansell-Eleock Co. 

Roof over yard crane runway for the National 
Malleable Castings Co., Chicago, 172 tons, to 
Morava Construction Co. 


Manufacturing building for Gormeley & Jeffery Tire 
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Ce., Indianapolis, 186 tons, to Stone & Webster 

Two vil tanks for Sinclair Refining Co., at 
Tremeley Point, N. J 590 «6tens, to Americcn 
Bridge Co. 

Ap.ortmenty hotel Desreit 1200 1 to R 
Wheel & Foundry ( 

Bridge at Columbus, 0., for the Pennsylvania 1 
road, 409 tons to the Mt. Vernon Bridge Co 
Five buildings for Pennsylvania highway department 
00 tons; to Belmont Iron Works 

Armo:y, Troy, N. ¥ 1000 tons; to Phoenix Bridze 
to 

Building at Allentown, Pa., for Internat’onal Truck 
Co, 1000 tons; to Phoon’x Bridge Co 

Building for Shipley Supply Co trooklyn, 300 
tons, to Aerican Bridge Co 

Powe plant for Duquesne Light & Power Co 
Pittsburgh, 5600 tors, to American Bridge (Co. 

Bridze for Baltimore & Ohio railroad, Alleghany 
river, 5500 tons, tq American Bridge Co 

Bridge for Southern railroad, Chattanooga, Tenn 
2300 tons, to American Bridge Co. 

Fertilizer works for war department, Chrome, N. J., 


independent 


CONTRACTS PENDING 


250 tons, to shop. 


Suilding for John Crerar library, Chicago, 1450 
tors, bids in 

Hotel for Blackhawk Hotel Co., Chicago 1900 
tons, bids in 

Theater building, Des Moines, lowa, 119 tons 
bids be:ng taken by the Sugarman Cogstruction Co 

Bridge at Homedale, Idaho, 290 tons, bids in 

Plant for William R. Johnston Mfg. Co., Chicago 
250 tons, bids in 

Fr. D. Chase, Ine., Chicago, engineer 

Factory for Consolidated Candy Co Jersey City 
1000 tons, bids pending 

Iee plant at Norfolk Va 1200 tons, figures 
be-n taken 

Federal Reserv bank Bost or $500 tons plars 
be'ng prepared 

Beach  telepho exchange bul ding Bos‘ o 700 

plans being prepared 
° . 
Rail Buying 
Is Approaching as Chicago Mills 
Negotiate for 100,000 Tons 

Chicago, Oct. 7.—Interest in steel 

rails for delivery in 1920 is being 


manifested by numerous ‘railroads, but 
so far no contracts have been made 
covering this delivery. Several lots 
required by western railroads are now 
being negotiated to an aggregate of 
at least 100,000 tons. Car inquiry is 
small and the active business now be- 
ing considered consists principally of 
passenger cars and special equipment. 
The Manila railroad is inquiring for 
25 coaches, the Atlantic Seaboard 
Dispatch line for 50 refrigerator cars, 


the Nickel Plate for 11 passenger 
cars and the Arms Palace Horse Car 
Co. for 25 cars. The inquiry of the 
Union Tank line for 1000 tank cars 


is being delayed because of strike con- 
ditions but will be reinstated when 
the situation clears. 


Track Materials Doing Little 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 7—New demands 
upon the makers of standard rails are 
few and small and in the past week 
or so a considerable falling off in the 
inquiries for light rails has been ob- 
served Nothing lately has been 
heard relative to a possible order for 
200,000 tons of standard rails by the 
railroad administration rumored sev- 
eral weeks ago. Railroads are buying 


standard spikes merely as they are 
wanted but demand for small spikes 
still is active with most makers out 


of the market for the year. 











Prices for Exports Advancing 


Higher Quotation on Bars— Holland and Japan Sending Large Inquiries for Ship 
Plates—-Orient Has Great Pig Iron Need—South American Business 


Flourishing—Prospective Railroad Requirements Extensive 


EW YORK, 
the strike 
ment of material purchased on 


Oct. 6—Although 


has delayed ship- 


old contracts report a great 


increase in inquiries from abroad and 


exporters 


in a number of cases quotations are 


being made. If the mills were willing 


to take on the business offered, it is 
declared the export sales during the 
first week of October would exceed 
that of any week during September. 
There have been a number of in- 
quiries from England and nearly all 


countries of Europe have shown some 


interest. Sales of shapes and plates 


have been unusually brisk, these going 
and even 


to China, England, Japan, 


France. One eastern plate maker has 


about sufficient foreign business to 
keep his plant busy the remainder of 

The South 
has and 


foreign 


the year. business from 


\merica continued to grow 
that the 


sales during October will establish an- 


ihe indications are 
other record for this country. 

not 
the 


inclined 


L‘omestic mills, however, are 


quoting on new business, due to 


strike, and the 
to take chances on the market. Foreign 


exporters are 
inquiries are being answered, but the 
felt add 
a little to the domestic price in order 
to protect 
rise. In 
the 
10 per cent higher than the last pre- 


exporter has constrained to 


himself against a possible 


some instances, it is under- 


stood, exporters’ quotations are 


vailing domestic price. 
Deliveries Are Difficult 


Deliveries of wire products and nails 
difficult, but 
sales contracts are protecting the sell- 


are -extremely export 


ers of these commodities. Deliveries 
of rods are somewhat easier, and in 
but few cases have shipments of tin 


plate been held up on account of the 


strike. In other lines the export trade 


has experienced little dislocation. Ex- 
porters feel confident that the strike 
cannot last much longer. It was 
pointed out that due to the railway 
strike in England, now settled, and 
other industrial disturbances there 
foreign buyers were compelled to turn 
to the United States. Individual ex- 
porters are anticipating a recurrence 


of these conditions when they hope to 
be able to reap a rich harvest in locat- 
ing for customers. 
It is the which 


prompted 


goods prospective 


expectation has 
the 


speculate on the future market, add a 


some of houses to 


protective commission and send a 
quotation to foreign inquirers. 

While it is pointed out that mills 
generally are not putting any new 


business on their books, it is true that 


regular customers abroad are not be- 


ing disappointed. New business has 
been placed since the beginning of 
the strike. Some small shipments of 


galvanized sheets and steel plates have 


been made to Italy at the prevailing 
prices. Some small shipments of pig 
iron have been made to northern 
Europe. 

English business has fallen off, but 
this is due, it is felt, more to the 
labor troubles in England. It was 
noted that a recent London inquiry 
requested a quotation on a small ton- 
nage of steel’ bars. The bars, it is 


understood, are for delivery in South 
Another British inquiry 


boiler 


Africa new 
Export houses 


deliver to 


was for tubes. 


having commitments to 
English purchasers today directed 
their agents to forward the goods to 
port, believing that steamships will be 
ready to accept and transport the ma- 
terial by the 


Hiolland has been sending in an un- 


time it arrives. 


usual inquiry for ship plates. One 


small house alone has in hand a 
Dutch inquiry for 12,000 tons of plates 
that similar in- 


throughout the 


and it is reported 


quiries are scattered 


market American firms are hurrying 
their quotations on these inquiries for 
t is feared that German mills will be 


competing in Holland before long and 
when that comes the market probably 
off. France has purchased 


hundred 


will be cut 


a few tons of wire rods and 


Spain has been buying tin plate, bars 


and structurals in small quantities 
There has also been shown an in- 

creased interest on the part of the 
Near East. From the nature of the 


inquiries it is believed these are based 
Greece is 
$25,000,000 


upon agricultural needs 


said to have purchased 


worth of Canadian goods and is plan- 


ning to buy more. The Canadians 
have also been given orders from 
Belgium and Roumania Representa- 
tives of these countries have been in 
the American market for some time 
past but were unable to arrange 
credits. They are back again and be- 
ginning negotiations with American 
iron and steel producers. 

The Belgian government is said to 


be negotiating with an American com 
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pany on an order for 400 locomotives, 
the cost of which will be approxi- 
mately $20,000,000. The deal involves 


locomotives of the heavy freight type 
to be used in the rehabilitation of the 
transportation lines of the 
Many 


planning to let 


country. 
foreign powers are said to be 
orders here for rail- 
but are awaiting the 
financial arrangements. 


way equipment 


completion of 
Strike Investigators Urge 
Americanization 


7.—Americaniza- 
imme-~ 


Washington, Oct. 
industrial workers 
the recom- 
senate committee 
on education labor»as the result 


of its investigation of the steel strike. 


tion of all 
will be one of 
the 


and 


diately 
mendations of 


Senator Kenyon of Iowa, chairman 
of the committee,:is planning to urge 


congress to take’'steps at once to pro- 


vide for a plan of Americaniza- 
tion. There is a bill before the com- 
mittee which provides for federal 
action. 

“The question of Americanization 
is most important,” said Senator Ken- 
yon, “and I have paid very close 
attention to the evidence which has 


borne upon this subject, and I believe 


we have received some valuable in- 
formation.” 

Evidence submitted to the commit- 
tee by both parties in the steel strike 
shown that a large percentage of 
the workers engaged in the steel in- 
little knowledge of the 
language and consequently 


not understand American 


has 
dustry have 
English 
can 
methods. 

Senator Kenyon refuses to allow 
the Americanization question to be 
confused with charges that foreigners 
the steel strike, but he 
takes the position that in order for 
citizens of the United States to have 
a proper conception of the form of 
and to understand the 
are taking, they must 
have a knowledge of the English lan 
guage. 

No attempt has been made as yet 
by Senator Kenyon or other mem- 
bers of the committee to draft a for- 


are leading 


government, 


steps they 


mal report on the investigation of 
the steel strike and none will be made 
until the investigation is officially 
closed. 





Strike is Steadily Breaking Up 


Workers Returning Wherever They Are Given Protection— Martial Law Prevails in 
Chicago District, While 4000 of 6000 Inland Steel Co.'s Employes 
Go to Work—Mills in Pittsburgh District Resume 


TRIKE conditions in all districts affected in the iron 
S and steel industry show considerable improvement, 

and wherever protection is being afforded to work- 
men they are returning to the furnaces and mills in in- 
creasing numbers. The most. notable improvement is 
reported in the Pittsburgh district, a number of large 
plants having resumed operations without any difficulty. 
In the Chicago district the Inland Steel Co. is resuming 
operations at its plant in Indiana Harbor, 4000 of its 
6000 employes having returned. , 

The strike in the Chicago district is reported to have 
reached the breaking point, Gary, Indiana Harbor and 
East Chicago now being under martial law, a condition 
which will insure the safety of the’ thousands of men 
who have indicated a desire to return to work. General 
Leonard Wood is in charge of 4000 United States troops 
at Gary, where a riot occurred last Sunday, and state 
and federal authorities declare order will be maintained 


Mills in the Youngstown district are preparing to 
resume operations, as are those in the Cleveland district. 
In both of these districts men are returning to the mills 
in sufficient numbers to warrant operations. Employers 
say they would experience little trouble in operating 
their plants with their loyal employes if the local author- 
ities were to take the necessary measures to safeguard 
the rights of American workers against the threats of 
the lawiess element. The fact that the strikers are 
steadily losing ground, it is feared, may cause outbursts 
of violence, and for that reason many companies are not 
risking the danger to life and property in operating be 
fore sufficient protection is given. 

More units are operating in the Buffalo district, and 
in eastern Pennsylvania conditions are reported to bs 
normal. In the southern district, the St. Louis district, 
and in New England no vestige of the strike remains, 
despite efforts of trade union leaders. 








Rapid Progress in Pittsburgh District 


of the steel plant strike in the 

Pittsburgh district is indicated 
more strongly by the resumption of 
operations at plants located in districts 
which have been looked upon as hot- 
beds of radical labor activity. The 
plants of the Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
and the Page Steel & Wire Co., 
both at Monessen, Pa., which shut 
down even before the _ strike  be- 
came effective, resumed operations 
Monday, while the Donora, Pa., steel, 
wire and zinc works of the Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co., which sus- 
pended on Sept. 22 started up Mon- 
day, and on Tuesday had more men 
back at work. 

The fact that resumption at these 
plants was unattended by disorder 
supports the belief of plant officials 
that more men mill soon return. 

In the Allegheny valley and other 
districts where radicalism is rampant, 
a definite break in the strike has oc- 
curred. At New Kensington, the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
on Monday started up both of its 
plants while the West Leechburg 
Steel Co., the plant of which is at 
Leechburg, Pa., and has been down 
since the first day of the strike, re- 
sumed operations Tuesday morning. 

Meanwhile the steel plants in and 
near Pittsburgh which strikers failed 
to close continue to make steady 
gains both in the number of men at 
work and in their plant operations. 


Perce ine steet’ Oct. 7.—Failure 


One of the blast furnaces at the Clair- 
ton, Pa., plant of the Carnegie Steel 
Co., went into blast last Saturday 
night, while an additional stack at the 
Edgar Thomson works of the com- 
pany is going, bringing the numer 
of active furnaces to six. Of the 11 
stacks at this works two are down 
for relining and another furnace is 
expected to be operating before the 
end of the week. 


Agitators Making No Headway 


Organizers are making no_head- 
way at the Homestead plant of 
the Carnegie company or at the 
south side works of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co. At Rankin and 
Braddock the American Steel & Wire 
Co., has its plants operating, mak- 
ing rods and drawing wire. The 
Pittsburgh district plants of the Na- 
tional Tube Co., at no time much dis- 
turbed by the strike, are running even 
fuller than they were a week ago. 

At no plant in the entire district 
has there been a loss. On the con- 
trary, gains have been general and 
while labor leaders still are making 
extravagant claims as to the number 
of men out, their estimates are stated 
to be for the organization and the 
strikers and not for publication. 

Outside the Pittsburgh district 
proper reports generally are favorable. 
The Cambria Steel Co.’s plant at 
Johnstown, Pa., still is shut down 
with no effort being made by the 
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management to resume. Apparently 
none will be made until the strikers 
ask for a resumption. Reports from 
the Shenango valley are to the effect 
that operating forces are increasing 
On the whole, western Pennsylvania 
has proven too impregnable for th 
strike organizers. 

Considerable uneasiness exists in 
coal trade circles over the possibility 
of a strike in the bituminous fields in 
which the operators have an agree- 
ment with the United Mine Workers 
of America. It seems that little pro 
gress has been made, according to 
reports reaching here, at the confer- 
ence now in progress in Buffalo be 
tween the operators and representa- 
tives of the miners in getting the 
latter to modify their demands, 
framed at the annual convention of 
the United Mine Workers at Cleve- 
land last month. 

The operators rejected the demands 
of the miners at Buffalo, on the 
ground that the agreement entered 
into in 1917 does not expire on Nov. 
1, as claimed by the miners and also 
because the operators consider the 
demands of the miners in regard to 
wages and working hours grossly ex- 
travagant. Acceptance of the new 
wage and working scale, the opera- 
tors say would add $1,000,000,000 a 
year to the coal bill of the American 
people; would cut down the actual 
working time of the miners to not 
more than 25 hours a week and 
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would reduce the production of the 
country to one-half present volume. 

Danger of a tieup of the mines on 
Nov. 1, operators here say, is more 
serious than is generally supposed, fo- 
as the miners already have voted for 
a strike in the event that their de- 
are refused, and since the 
result of the Buffalo conference must 
be submitted to them for approval 
thought probable they will af- 
firm the action of their convention. 
Only through a marked modification 
of the demands of the miners can the 


mands 


it is 


strike be avoided, the operators say. 
On Tuesday the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co.’s sheet mill opera- 


tions were increased to 80 per cent, 
and the Dover, New Philadelphia, old 
Meadows, Scottdale, Wellsville and 
Wood plants were operating 100 per 


cent. At Gary eight mills were ac- 
tive, at Guernsey six, at Hyde Park 
four, at Leechburg eight, Mercer 


seven, and Vandergrift 30. Tin plate 
production had been raised to 50 per 
The Cambridge, Chester and 
plants were running fully. 
At the Farrell plant 21 mills were 
running, at Gary four double mills, 
at New Castle 19, at Pittsburgh two, 
at Pennsylvania one, and at Shenango 
38 out of 40. 


cent. 
Sabraton 


Martial Law in Chicago 
District: Men Return 


Chicago, Oct. 7.—Four thousand 
United States troops under Gen. 
eral Leonard Wood are at Gary, Ind., 
following the action of 500 dis- 


charged soldiers Monday night in don- 
ning army uniforms and joining strike 
returned to the 


pickets. More men 
mills when afforded protection. The 
Inland Steel Co.’s plant at Indiana 


resuming operations with 
Martial law has been de- 
clared at East Chicago and Indiana 
Harbor. This is regarded as_ the 
breaking point of the strike. 

A riot devoid of shooting took place 
in Gary Sunday and resulted in the 


Harbor is 


4000 men. 


Indiana militia being put on guard 
throughout the city to keep order and 
prevent unlawful gatherings. Previ- 


ously the governor had been asked to 
send militia to Indiana Harbor and 
East Chicago and 11 companies were 
sent, four afterward being ordered 
to Gary from these places. 

Monday morning almost the entire 
crew of the rail mill at the South 
Chicago plant of the Illinois Steel 
Co., reported for work and the mill 


was started after two weeks’ idle- 
ness. At other mills of the United 
States Steel Corp., the situation is 


not markedly changed. 
With troops in charge of the situa- 
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tion it is expected the men will return 
in large numbers, as intimidation will 
be ended. 


Youngstown Plants Are 
Preparing to Start 


Oct. 7.—No at- 


tempt has been made to operate plants 


Youngstown, O., 


here since the strike began, although 
indications are that efforts in this 
direction will be made soon. Accord- 
ing to reports, several open-hearth 
furnaces at the steel plant of the 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Lowellville, 
O., will be charged probably this 
week. The number of workmen en- 


tering the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co.'s East 
authentic 


plant at Youngstown, ac- 


cording to reports, shows 


a slight gain today Approximately 
700 men are at work in this plant as 
against 15,000 normally. Out of 6000 
men employed by the Carnegie Steel 
Co. here, 1100 are reported at work 
No disorder has taken- place in the 
valley. Demurrage charges on all 
railroad cars in mill yards are ex 
tremely large. These charges at one 


plant average approximately $7000 per 


day. Further incoming shipments of 
been stopped wherever 
Rumors to the effect that 
& Steel Co.’s bar 


Ill, are closed down 


materials have 
possible. 
the Republic Iron 
Moline, 
are denied by the officials of that com- 


The mills are rolling at 100 pet 


mills at 


pany. 
cent capacity. 
Mill 


valley are 


operations in the Shenango 


much better than in the 
valley At 


hundred 


Mahoning Sharon, Pa., 


several men reported for 
work today, according to the officials 
of the Carnegie Steel Co At the 
works of the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., Farrell, Pa. 18 hot mills 
and 16 tin 
operation. 


are said to be in 
National Malleable 


Castings Co., reopened its open-hearth 


pots 


The 


and electric furnace departments Mon- 


day. The 14-inch mill of the Sharon 
Steel Hoop Co., is rolling at capacity 
At New Castle, Pa., the steel works 


of the Carnegie Steel Co. and the tin 
mills of the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., are maintaining 100 per 
cent output. The No. 1 furnace of 
the Carnegie Steel Co., which has 
been banked since the strike began, 
has been put in blast. 


Operations Extended 
Buffalo District 


Buffalo, Oct. 


in 


7.—Conditions in the 
steel strike situation in this district 
indicate that the strike may soon 
be broken. Although the smaller two 
of the three plants which were tied 
up by the strike Sept. 22 are still 
idle, the Lackawanna Steel Co., the 
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affected, is beginning 
One blast fur- 


largest plant 


to resume operations. 


nace was lighted Monday and prep- 
arations are being made today to 
light another. Between 200 and 300 


steelworkers have deserted the strike 
cause and returned to work, and about 
500 to 600 laborers and plant helpers 
have been working at the company’s 


plant for the past week. It is ex- 
pected that by the end of the week 
the Lackawanna plant will have still 


more units in operation. 


No attempts have been made by the 


Donner Steel Co. to operate its Buf- 
falo furnaces and mills, or by the 
Rogers, Brown Iron Co. to man its 


furnaces. Work at the Wickwire Steel 
Co.’s plant or the Donner Steel Co.’s 
furnaces has not been in- 
terfered with to any great extent. It 
has been necessary to replace men 
here and there, but no concerted walk- 
occurred. The same applies 
also to the Buffalo Union furnace, 
where every blast furnace is working 


Tonawanda 


out has 


100 per cent. The Lackawanna com- 
pany has utilized some of its spare 
time to make needed repairs to blast. 


bessemer and open-hearth furnaces. 
Early Wednesday there was serious 
rioting, when a mob of 1200 attempt- 
hold up three street carloads 
of workmen going to the Lackawanna 
but the riot was 
police and state 


ed to 


nlant from Buffalo, 


broken up by city 


tr¢ Ops. 


Ask for Re-Employment 
in Cleveland District 


Oct 


steel 


7.—General condi- 
strike situation in 


district not. 


( leveland, 
the 
Cleveland 


ms in 
have 


at a stand- 
appears 


Production of pig iron is 
still, the strike fever 
to have spread slightly to consumers’ 
The employers, however, still 
the optimistically, 
that men are: asking 


and 


shops. 
regard situation 


and state many 
for re-employment. 

The H-P nail works of the Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co., the onlyl sub- 
sidiary in this district of the Steel 
corporation, which started operations 
last week, after being closed a week, 
is working at about one-third of its 
capacity, and more men are apply- 
ing for employment daily. At the 
plant of the Lake Erie Bolt & Nut 
Co., which has been closed since 
Sept. 22, a small number of the men 
have returned to work. Other plants 
in the district make favorable reports, 


stating that practically all of the 
American employes are desirous of 
returning. 

Last week 700 employes at the 
plant of the National Screw & Tack 
Co., went out, but on Monday 100 
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applied for re-employment, and the 
number is expected to increase. 

A strike was declared at the two 
plants of the Cleveland Haréware 
Co. Two hundred drop forge op- 
erators walked out, and 80 crippled 
the plants that 1300 other employes 
were forced into idleness. The situ- 
ation was somewhat improved Tues- 
day, the second day of the strike, 
when a large number of the strikers 
applied for re-employment. 

According to officials ofrthe Cleve- 
land Hardware Co., and«the National 
Screw & Tack Co., searcely a single 
American joined in the strike. Steel 
strike organizers in this district deny 
the strike at these plants is con- 
nected with the general steel strike, 
but plant officials feel that it is part 
of it. 

Little- headway has been made by 
union organizers toward crippling the 
plant of the National Tube Co,, at 
Lorain, O. Of the 10,000 employes 
only a few are out. 


No Workers Are Out in 
Sta@litemis District 


St. Louis, Oct. 4.—The second week 
of the strike failed in any notable 
manner to affect*"tonditions in this 
district. Aside from a slowing down 
of deliveries of pig iron and other 
products from the North and East, 
nothing has occurred to interrupt the 
even tenor of the situation. Activi- 
ties at ftoundries are intensive, and 
all steel plants in operation prior to 
the strike order are working as usu- 
al. Southern furnaces are supplying 
all the pig iron needed, but should 
the strike continue two weeks longer 
certain basic users here may find 
it difficult to obtain tonnages to keep 
running. Not a single worker in any 
steel or iron plant in the district 
has quit his job because of the strike. 


Report Bethlehem Plants 


Operating at Normal 


Philadelphia, Oct. 7.—The strike 
situation in the East improved further 
during the past week. At Coatesyille 
mills are operating the same as be- 
fore the strike or better due to in- 
creased demand. Union leaders arc 
reported to have advised the men who 
are still out to look for other jobs 
The men number only a few hundred. 
The Bethlehem Steel Co.’s plants are 
reported operating at normal, and the 
company's spokesman says: “We arc 
operating so to capacity that 
there is nothing €o talk about.” 

Strike leaders, while admitting their 
early estimates of the number of men 
out are too large to cover the present 
situation, still are working hard to 
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close down the Bethlehem’s plants, and 
each day are making claims about 
what *they» expect todo the next. 
The’ Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., has 
had a little difficulty with a small 
number of men, but operations’*have 
not been affected. The situation in 
East is satisfactory. 

Railroad men employed by the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. Tuesday night voted 


unanimously not to strike. Strike 
leaders had great hopes of getting 
out the yard crews. 


Conditions Are Normal in 


New England 


Boston, Oct. 6.—Steel plants in New 
England report a continuance of nor- 
mal operations. The fact that plants 
in other parts of the country are 
shut down was expected to lead to an 
increase in the business of the local 
concerns, but this has not been the 
case. Deliveries of raw material have 
slowed down to some extent but this 
is not affecting operations at pres- 
ent. Labor conditions throughout 
New England have not been affected 
by the steel strike. Small strikes 
continue to break out in some indus- 
trial centers but there are fewer men 
on strike now among machine manu- 
foundries than at any 
time in many months. At Fitchburg 
and Worcester the striking molders 
have returned to work after several 
weeks of idleness, without receiving 
concession from the foundries. Ware- 
housemen report a rush of orders dur- 
ing the last few days and thig is 
attributed to the tie-up of steel mills. 
Steel plant representatives, however, 
say that all orders for spot shipment 
are being entered and that deliveries 
are being made. 


Alabama Strikers Leave 


Union: Go to Work 


Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 7.—There is 
absolutely no indication here that a 
strike is on in the Birmingham dis- 
trict, and all plants of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. and the 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
full operation. Many men who were 
reinstated tore up their union mem- 
bership cards. 

The strike was one of the greatest 
fizzles organized labor ever staged in 
this district. Production is not only 
normal but in some instances records 
are being broken. Reports are cur- 
rent that the loyalty of employes of 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. and the American Steel & Wire 
Co. will be recognized and some de- 
velopments* of special interest to labor 
aré @xpected soon. 


facturers and 


are in 
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Labor Conference 


Now in Session May Discuss Prin- 
ciples“ in Steel Strike 
Washington, Oct. 7.—If the steel 
strike is to receive attention of the 
national industrial which 
began Monday, developments so far 
do not indicate it. The first two 
days of the conference were devoted 
to organization work. Secretary Lane 
was made permanent chairman. So 
far no business has been before the 
conference, which is expected to get 

under way Wednesday. 

Indications are that the conference 
will last two or three weéks, and 
perhaps longer. It has been reported 
that labor delegates may raise the 
steel strike question, but it is not 
known whether this will be directly 
or indirectly through principles labor 
claims are involved in the strike. The 
public group, of which E. H. Gary 
is a member, may raise the question 
of principles, or this may come from 
the employers’ group. 


conference 


Reorganize Company 


Announcement is made of the re- 
organization of the Cromwell Steel 
Co., Lorain, O., with leading New 
York and Cleveland steel interests, 


who will assume their duties Oct. 15 


Veryl Preston, formerly president of 
the Eastern Steel Co., Pottsville, Pa., 
is to be president; George H. Bau- 
mont of Pickands, Mather & Co., 


Cleveland, first vice president; H. A. 
Raymond of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Co., Cleveland, second vice president; 
Harold F. Clark of the law firm of 
Squire, Sanders & Dempsey, Cleve- 
land, secretary, and George P. Steele 
of the First National - bank; Cleve- 
land, treasurer. J. C. Cromwell, who 
organized the company some time ago 
and who is leading shareholder, sur- 
renders his 99-year option on the plant 
and remains as a director of the com- 


pany. 


To Erect Body Plant 


for the erection of a great 
plant in Cleveland 
Corp., Detroit, 


Brief refer- 


Plans 
automobile body 
by the Fisher Body 
were announced Tuesday. 
ence was made to this undertaking on 
page 662 of the Sept. 4 issue of THE 
Iron Trave Review, although details at 
that time were not available. In his 
announcement, President Frederick J 
*Fisher, of the Fisher Body Corp., 
states: “The plant will be the largest, 
most modern single complete up-to- 
date manufacturing unit of its kind in 
the world, employing about 7000 oper- 
atives, whose annual payroll will ag- 


gregate $10,000,000.” 














Belgian Plants in Hard Struggle 


Cockerill and Ougree-Marihaye Furnaces and Mills at Liege and Seraing Handicapped 
by Insufficient Equipment and Lack of Coal and Coke — Thousands of Tons of 
Material and Machinery Stolen — Works are Still in Ruins 


OING back up the trail of the 
{. German invasion of Belgium, 

from Antwerp and Brussels to 
the valley of the Meuse, in a Belgian 
government staff car recently, I in- 
spected the industrial districts dam- 
aged in the first few weeks of the 


war. 


The opinion is general that Belgium 
by no means suffered to the extent of 
France, but I think the point of view 
devastation of the 
northern 


is wrong. The 
mining town of Lens in 
France, now a mere heap of stones 
some square miles in area, is no 
greater in its effect than that of the 
Cockerill or Ougree-Marihaye plants 
of Liege and Seraing. 


In that beautiful valley through 
which we rode on one of the finest 
roadways of Europe, 50 miles from 
the citadel of Namur to the wooded 
heights above Liege, the most “Latin” 
city of Belgium, there was not a kilo- 
meter but what bore the battle scars 
of war. The history of the massacres 
of Andenne, Huy, Verviers and Vise 
will not be forgotten. The victims 
were the men, women and children 
who made up the laboring popula- 
tion of this section of industrial Bel- 


BY FRANCIS MILTOUN 
Paris Correspondent of The Iron Trade Review 








Tracing the Revival of 


Belgian Industry 

HIS is the third article of a 

series on the iron and steel in- 
dustry of Belgium written by 
Francis Miltoun, Paris correspondent 
of Tue Iron Trave Review. Mr. 
Miltoun visited the plants and in- 
terviewed the officials of the com- 
panies concerning which he is now 
writing, so that his articles are au- 
thoritative as well as timely. The 
damage done by the Germans to the 
Cockerill and Ougree-Marihaye plants 
at Liege and Seraing, two of the 
greatest won and steel establish- 
ments wn’ Belgium, is described in 
this -article. The extent to which 
the two companies have succeeded 
in overcoming obstacles and getting 
their plants in operation also is set 
forth in detail. Their efforts in this 
direction are no less interesting and 
important to Americans than the 
story of how Germany sought to 
exterminate them. The initial article 
of this series appeared in Tue Iron 
Trapve Review Aug. 14, while the 
second appearcd Sept. 25. 
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gium. Eight months after the armistice 
scarcely a wheel was turning in all 
that battery of great plants suggested 
by the names of Cockerill, Ougree, 
Angeleur or Esperance-Longdoz, 
scarce a tongue of flame or a feather 
of smoke was seen in the air. 


I had been furnighéd, ghe following 
general facts by Monsieurf Ledouble, 
the civil engineer of the district, be- 
fore leaving Brussels, so that when I 
actually trod the still smoky ruins of 
the great plants my observation was 
merely one of corroboration. By talk- 
ing with Monsieur Armand Desoer, 
the director of Ougree-Marihaye, I 
got a good impression of what really 
happened and what is happening. , In- 
cidentally, Monsieur Desoer was in 
captivity in Germany during the war. 
He did not mind telling me this, or of 
some of the incidents of his sufferings 
during the period. 


In general, the situation in this in- 
tensively industrial district resulting 
from the war is as follows: The ex- 
traction of coal is still on a limited 
basis, as it had been kept by the Ger- 
mans during the peried of their occu- 
pation. The coke ovens of the Cock- 
erill plant have been shut down since 





DYNAMOS IN THIS PLANT WERE STOLEN BY THE GERMANS 
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June, 1917. Ougree has two batteries 
of 60 ovens, one of which was in 
operation before the war and the other 


was built during the occupation. 
The two are virtually intact except 
that all the piping, charging equip- 


ment and recuperating appliances were 
stolen or destroyed during the few 
months just before the armistice. 

The Cockerill blast furnaces were 
practically destroyed, only two out of 
the former seven being in condition 
susceptible of immediate repair. One 
of the Ougree company’s two grotips 
of four furnaces suffered complete 
demolition, while the second, although 
their foundations are  intact;s were 
stripped of their accessories. “All were 
practically out of business at the 
time of the armistice, and but two are 
in process of reconstruction, so as to 
meet the need whefi a sufficient supply 
of ore can be brought from the com- 
pany’s mines in France. The central 
electrical station of the company, with 
a capacity of 1500 horsepower, was 
entirely destroyed and its canalizations 
and cables were all stripped and car- 
ried off. 


The Cockerill steel plants continued 
to remain in partial operation up to 
the end of 1918, but not than a 
single Martin furnace is expected to 
be in operation for some months. At 
four Martin furnaces were 
the Germans and these are 
intact, one producing, with 
of 40 tons a day. Three 
others are awaiting the necessary ma- 
terial and equipment for rebuilding. 
Rolling and wire mills were kept in 
operation to some extent by the in- 


more 


Ougree 
utilized by 
practically 
a capacity 


vaders, and the one rolling mill now 
in operation is working up the product 
of the Martin furnace. — 

A curious observation was made by 
Monsieur Desoer to the effect that a 
Morgan wire mill was the only piece 
of machinery actually in working con- 


dition when the company regained 
possession of its plant. At the same 
time American companies were 
laying down, on the quays of Ant- 


werp, a product similar to that which 
the Cockerill plant was capable of 
turning out, but at a price lower than 
at which the Cockerill company could 
produce it. And yet labor of all kinds 


is supposed to be 25 per cent lower 
here than elsewhere in the industrial 
world. The incident demonstrates 


America’s supremacy in iron and steel. 

The 
Seraing is in a 
Monceau 


plant at 
The 


re- 


Esperance-Longdoz 
State. 

rolling Tilff 
mained in operation under their own- 
until 1918, 
when the Germans brought their own 
workmen and proceeded with the 
demolition of the equipment. 

The Colonster works at 


similar 
mills at 
November, 


, : 
ers’ direction 


Embourg 
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has but one rolling mill, and nothing 
much remains but its foundations. It 
foresees no immediate prospect of 
getting into production. The Ourthe 
rolling mills at Embourg worked in- 
termittently for German account until 
some time after the latter part of 
1918 when it stopped completely. 


The Defflandre works at Embourg 
have not turned a wheel since 1918 in 
the fashioning of the iron and steel 


which it drew from the big plants of 
the neighborhood. La Rochette at 
Chaudfontaine inactive 
1917; not a roll has turned in its mills, 
not a hammer has fallen in its forges. 
Everything was either demolished or 
“lifted” by the Germans. The Nagel- 
mackers plant at Vauxsous-Chevre- 
mont is completely destroyed. ‘Asnay 
at Chenee was shut down in 1914, and 
its rolling mill equipment, beilers and 
machine were all demolished. 
Two small blast furnaces only remain 
as being possible of building upzanew. 

The zine industry largel¥ in 
the hands of the Prayon Metallurgical 
society at Trooz. Eight hundred work- 
men were employed the war. 
Work continued until November, 1916, 


has been since 


tools 


was 


before 


when work ceased from a lack of 
ore. The German authorities “lifted” 
all its rails, castings, molds and gas 


generators, three-fourths of all its elec- 


trical equipment, its freight cars and 


its locomotives. 


Furnaces Entirely Destroyed 


The Biache Saint Vaast zinc foundry 
and rolling mills at Ougree worked 
only until September, 1916, and but 
a score of workmen are now engaged 
in clearing up the crumbled walls and 
battered material left by the Germans. 
The furnaces were entirely destroyed, 
and aiso all nonferrous metals, which 
might otherwise have served the Ger- 
man establishment. A 
effort enabled the 
make plans for immediate resumption, 


and 


war supreme 


has company to 


furnace at least will soon be 


All 


and smaller establishments engaged in 


one 


in operation. other rolling mills 


the shaping and fashioning of sheets 


and articles of zinc are out of busi- 
ness as a result of the damages of 
war. 

Monsieur Desoer says this is what 


the Germans “lifted” or destroyed at 





the Ougree-Marihaye plant: 
Tons 
Seen ee 39,734 
Finished products ready _ for 
ITED i's ie edit 6 ea 13,244 
Copper, bronze and belting.... 310 
Machine tools and various tools 
broken up on the spot and 
shipped away as scrap....... 48,324 
Machines, boilers, motors, roll- 
ing stock, cranes, shipped to 
CE i wens oc cn capales ake 4,119 
NOD ds innate ians Reaeebet 105,731 
The list of plants and equipments 
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damaged or destroyed is as follows: 


Four blast furnaces and accessories 
completely destroyed. 
Four blast furnaces seriously dam- 
aged. ‘ 
One mixer “lifted’’. and one de- 
stroyed. 2 


One Thomas furnace of ‘six retorts, 


of which there remain two retorts, 
greatly damaged. 
One machine for the cruSaing of 


slag of which seven crushers a five 
tubes and accessory boilers and power 
plants were completely destroyed. 

“Twelve rolling mills with boilers, 
power plants, shearers, etc. 

Various machine shops completely 
robbed of their equipment. More than 
40 machines used for the production 
and ‘finishing of rails and plates de- 
troyed. 

Repajr, shops for the plant equip- 
ment WMftstroyed;*in all 110 machines in 
this @tegory alone. 

Fightig n turn tables. 

Eightetn electric cranes. 

Two ‘steam cranes. 

One’ “hundred and _ seventy-eight 
motors of 4550, horsepower. 

Eighteen gas motors of 9400 horse- 
power. 

Nineteen thousands square meteérs 
of hangars and shops. 

Three locomotives} 

Forty freight cars. 


According to 1914 prices the damage 
is estimated at 40,000,000 

At the visit one bloom- 
ing mill was being put into operation. 
A Martin furnace was put into opera- 
tion in January, 1919, and a Thomas 
furnace for firing. A 
train of 500 plate and rail rollers was 


francs. 


time of my 
was all ready 


in operation at a reduced rate of pro- 
duction and it was hoped to put two 


others in operation within a month. 
Two blast furnaces were in operation, 
another planned for operation § in 


October, 1919, and a fourth in January, 
1920. A battery of coke furnaces had 
been put into condition for operation 
in August. -It is planned to 
battery in 


operate 
a second February. 

of the Ougree- 
lat- 
the following 
public. Losses 


A general 
Marihaye company was held the 
ter 


meeting 


part of July and 


balance sheet was made 


of the period of the war were set 
forth as follows: 

Francs 
1914-15 ..... 2,690,970 
BRP ere: 2,449,752 
1916-17 2,593,611 
1917-18 3,047,082 
1918-19 4,133,614 

The company gave its personnel as 


part payment of damages they may 
have received, and in recognition of its 


the 


cash or in 


toward its workers, 
of 9,213,002 francs, in 

The director general, Monsieur 
will abandon his 
post, though remaining on the govern- 
ing board as an administrator. Mon- 
Trasenster chiefly respon- 
sible for the organizing of the great 


obligations 
sum 
kind 


Trasenster, shortly 


sieur was 
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CONVERTER AT THE PLANT OF THE OUGREE-MARIHAYE CO., 


300,000,000-franc Belgian iron and steel 
combination of which I recently gave 
particulars in THe Iron Trapve Review. 

The Ougree-Marihaye establishment 
as a result of its last meeting has made 
arrangements to acquire a part of the 
celebrated Saintignon mining properties 


in the Longwy basin of France, these 
being contiguous to one of Ougree’s 
subsidiary company’s at Chiers. In pay- 
ment for these rights the Saintignon in- 
terests are to receive 5,000,000 francs in 
cash, and 10,000 shares of the capital 
of the Ougree-Marihaye establishment. 


DESTROYED BY THE 


GERMANS 


The Dugree-Marihaye company also 
possesses its own coal mines, production 
in which in the season of 1918-19 
reached 55 per cent of normal and 
which is today at 70 per cent. All fur- 
ther development is dependent on labor 
and wages. 


Powdered Coal As Fuel For Annealing 


N the malleable iron -foundry there 
I are two processes which require 
for their fulfillment the genera- 
tion of a large quantity of heat. These 
are the melting of the pig iron and 
scrap and the annealing of the cast- 
ings. The furnace efficiency in both 
cases is low, and there is thus afforded 
an opportunity to effect a considerable 
reduction in the fuel consumption. 
Approximately 15 to 20 malleable 
foundries are burning powdered coal in 
annealing furnaces with satisfactory re- 
sults. This fuel was first applied at 
the plant of the Erie Malleable Co., 
Erie, Pa. The credit for the success 
of this installation belongs to B. J. 
Walker, who in 1896 operated anneal- 
ing furnaces in which the source of 
heat was powdered coal. Other com- 


a paper presented at the annual meet- 
’s association, Phila- 


29-Oct. 3. 


installations closely fol- 
the Erie Malleable Co. 
were the International Harvester Co. 
and the Symington company. A recent 
installation is that at the Pressed Steel 
Car Co., formerly the Pennsylvania 
Malleable Co. 

This company made its initial appli- 
cations of powdered coal to annealing 
furnaces in the fall of 1917, and since 
then these furnaces have been in 
tinuous operation. In this plant 
furnace is practically all below 
level with the roof formed by bungs. 
There are 10 large and 18 small fur- 
naces, some of which are used for an- 
nealing steel castings. The larger ones 
have a capacity of 50 tons, while the 
smaller hold 25 tons. The requisites in 
an annealing furnace from a_ thermal 
standpoint are a uniform temperature 
(and consequently heat) throughout the 
heating chamber and the maintenance of 
a constant degree of heat for the proper 


panies whose 


lowed that of 


con- 
the 
floor 


To secure these condi- 
install four 
maintain a 
burners. 


length of time. 
tions, it 
burners in each 
steady flow of 
A pyrometer is 
of each furnace. one is 
ed to a central instrument. 
It is the duty of the furnace attendant 
to read the temperature of each furnace 
at frequent intervals on this instrument, 
so that little for any 
wide fluctuation in temperature. One 
attendant supervises all the furnaces. 


was necessary to 
furnace and 
coal to these 


inserted in each end 


Each connect- 


recording 


there is chance 


With powdered coal it requires from 
14 to 18 hours to bring the furnace to 
1600 degrees, with fuel oil the time is 
22 to 24 hours, and with natural gas 
about 26 hours. From the foregoing it 
seems apparent that powdered coal gives 
results which are thermally satisfactory. 
There is an accumulation of fine ash 
which must be removed from these fur- 
naces at intervals. The length of these 
intervals will depend on the percentage 
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of ash in the coal. When the coal has 
a low ash content the accumulation is 
removed once a month. In the stand- 
ard type of furnace, where the heat- 
ing chamber floor level is at general 
floor level, the disposal of the ash is 
of small moment, due to greater ac- 
cessibility of “both heating chamber and 
flues. 

In annealimg malleable castings a 
fluctuating temperature must be avoided 
and at no time is it permissible to al- 
low the temperature to fall below the 
critical range. To secure this control 
of the heat requires close regulation of 
both the fuel and the air to burn it. 
No trouble has been encountered in 
holding these conditions constant. 

In another malleable iron foundry 
where powdered coal is now burned in 
the annealing furnaces, a saving of 48 
per cent has been effected in the quan- 
tity of fuel consumed. In this case the 
amount of powdered coal burned per 
ton of output is 450 pounds. The time 
to bring the furnace to temperature 
has been reduced from 24 to 36 hours 
required for hand firing, to 11 to 14 
hours. When hand fired, there was al- 
ways a difference in temperature in 
these furnaces of from 200 to 300 de- 
grees between the front and rear. To- 
day, when fired with powdered coal, 
this temperature is uniform. This is 
accounted for by the fact that the pres- 
sure in the furnace is equalized as it 
is impossible to obtain a uniform tem- 
perature throughout the chamber un- 
less the furnace is under a slight pres- 
sure. With stack draft and hand fir- 
ing it is exceedingly difficult to avoid 
pulling in some cold air, especially at 
the door. This makes a cold streak 
and naturally it is impossible to secure 
a uniform temperature under such con- 
ditions. 

The advantages of powdered coal for 
annealing may be summarized as fol- 
lows: First, a reduction in fuel cost is 
obtained in comparison with other 
fuels; second, it is easy to control the 
feed of coal which corresponds in this 
respect to gas or oil; third, there is 
a considerable saving in labor over 
hand-fired furnaces; and fourth, the 
supply of coal is more abundant than 
oil or natural gas. 

Besides malleable castings, the Pressed 
Steel Car Co. also manufactures steel 
castings. They are annealed in the 
same furnace as the malleable castings. 
The temperature carried when anneal- 
ing steel is 1660 degrees Fahr, One 
of these furnaces was lighted at 3 p. 
m., July 15, and firing discontinued 
at 11 a. m., July 16, so that the total 
time required for the annealing was 20 
hours. The coal consumption was 140 
pounds per hour. 

The coal and air are delivered to the 
burners through pipes. A large spiral- 
riveted pipe on top carries the coal, 
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while the secondary air flows through a 
pipe placed at a lower level. From 
both these branch 2-inch wrought-iron 
pipes. The latter are connected at 
their upper ends to the control valves 
which regulate the flow of coal and air 
to the burners. Their lower ends ter- 
minate at the burner. 


Principle of Distribution 


The coal which passes through the 
upper pipe is fine, as it must be held 
in suspension throughout the length of 
the pipe. The principle of distribution 
is as follows: The coal is received in 
curs and after being dried is pulverized 
and then conveyed pneumatically to a 
substation at the foundry building. 
Here it is separated from the high- 
pressure air and falls into a 25-ton 
bin. Two spiral screws feed the coal 
from this bin into a pipe connected to 
the suction side of fan. This fan has a 
capacity of 6000 cubic feet of air per 
minute. In the fan the fine coal is 
mixed with air in the proportion of 1 
pound of coal to 60 cubic feet of air. 
This mixture is then forced through the 
pipes and delivered to the burners as 
desired by the furnace attendant. As 
is well known, it requires at least 200 
cubic feet of air to form a combustible 
mixture with one pound of coal. 

There is, therefore, no danger of 
combustion until the necessary addi- 
tional 140 cubic feet has been added at 
the burner. The ratio of 1 pound of 
coal to 60 cubic feet of air is main- 
tained automatically by a simple electri- 
cal contrivance. If desired, the ratio 
can be changed and the machinery set 
to hold it constant. 


Chrome Output Decreases 


Reports to the United States geo- 
logical survey show that chrome min- 
ing in this country has practically 
ceased. Figures compiled by the sur- 
vey for the first six months of 1919, 
show that from Jan. 1 to July 1, but 
1400 tons of chrome ore was mined 
and shipped from three mines. In 
addition about 300 tons mined ip 1918 
was marketed during that period. 

These statistics show a remarkable 
contrast to those which prevailed dur- 
ing 1918, when there were nearly 600 
active owners of chrome properties 
and the total amount of chrome ore 
shipped was 82,350 tons of all grades. 

The imports of chrome ore during 
the first half of 1919 amounted to 
19,658 tons ,about half of which came 
from Oceania. 

According to a bulletin issued by 
the survey, the decline in the domes- 


tic production is general and over- 
whelming, sparing only localities 
favored by cheapness of transporta- 


tion, high grade of ore, or cheapness 
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of production. It is evident, from the 
figures for the first six months, that 
the demand for chrome ore required 
for consumption in the United States 
is supplied by imparts, 


Westinghouse Observes 
Anniversary 


A jubilee dinner at the William 
Penn hotel, Pittsburgh, attended by 
more than 871 veteran employes of the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wil- 
merding, Pa., and its subsidiary com- 
panies, was held Saturday, “Sept. 27, 
to observe the fiftieth anniversary of 
the organization of thescompany. At 
the same time that the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Co. employes were cele- 
brating in this country, their fellow 
workers in Europe, were also com- 
memorating the occasion at London, 
Paris and Turin, by a jubilee dinner. 

Thomas Kerr, general patent solici- 


tor for the company, at the Pitts- 
burgh celebration spoke on “The 
Fundamental Patent, No. 88929." A 


coincidence, is that the speaker, on 
April 13, 1860, then an office boy in 
the employ of a Pittsburgh patent 
attorney, witnessed by his signature 
the application of George Westing- 
house for the first patent rights on 
the original Westinghouse airbrake. 


Metals are Recovered 


During the war the production of tin 
in sufficient quantities to supply the de- 
mands was a problem which faced all 
belligerent governments. Consequently 
conservation of this metal was urged. 
According to a bulletin recently issued 
by the United States geological survey, 
during 1918 there were 7142 tons of tin 
recovered as pig tin and 16,695 tons of 
tin recovered in alloys and chemical 
compounds, totaling 23,837 tons. 

Conservation of other nonferrous 
metals was urged and statistics show 
that during 1918, the total copper pro- 
duced from secondary sources was 
352,670 tons. The recovery of zinc was 
120,590 tons, while 97,100 tons of sec- 
ondary lead, 15,050 tons of aluminum 
and 5226 tons of antimony were recov- 
ered, 


A new form of hardware price list 
of double pointed tacks and staples 
has been adopted by the American 
Staple Manufacturers’ association, 
with headquarters at 120 Broadway, 
New York. The list is made up of 
net differentials which are to be 
added to the base price, the latter 
being quoted by individual manu- 
facturers. 
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O BABY carriages from guns, 

shells, etc., was the Teutonic 
interpretation of “turning the 
swords into plowshares.” Baby car- 
riages, with cars, locomotives, machine 
tools, etc., constitute the post-armistice 
output of che great Krupp _ works, 
Essen, Germany, which was once the 
powerful arsenal of German militarism 
This change, has effected a sharp 
shrinkage of profits and the manufac- 
ture of these essentially peace prod- 
ucts have proved far less profitable 
than the forging of weapons for the 
kaiser’s cohorts. 

Transition from a war to a peace- 
time basis has been less disastrous 
for other nations, particularly the 
United States. In England, France and 
America, the automotive and allied 
industries have prospered and are 
prospering in their after-war business 
as they did on war work during the 
hostilities. 

In England, the manufacture of au- 
tomobiles is being taken up on a 
scale never imagined possible prior. to 
the war. Makers are going in for 
quantity production, having absorbed 
many ideas of American practice. 
This effort aims to utilize increased 
plant capacity brought about by the 
war. The Austin Motor Co. Ltd., 
London, made shells, forgings and fuse 
parts in addition to armored cars 
during the war. It is endeavoring to 
produce this year, 30,000 automobiles 
which are selling around $2400. This 
is a compacatively large output for 
an English plant. Cubitts, Ltd., Lon- 
don, which before the war, erected 
steel and concrete buildings and dur- 
ing the conflict, produced great quan- 
tities of fuses, before hostilities ceased 
decided to take up the extensive 
manufacture of automobiles. It sold 
much of its war equipment which 
could not be adapted and purchased 






a number of additional tools, presses 
for radiator production, etc. Many 
such cases could be noted but an ex- 
ception to the rule is found in the 
activity of the steel manufacturers, 
Cammell, Laird & Co., Ltd., Sheffield, 
which purchased the British ordnance 
factory at Nottingham. This company 
is adapting it to the manufacture of 
steel freight and passenger cars. 
Practically the same condition ap- 
plies in France. There, the automo- 
bile is gaining a new lease on life 
The 1919 production is expected to 
exceed 100,000 cars, which is large 


for France. Serliet is making a car 
which sells for $2500 as a. substitute 
for his war work, while Louis 
Renault, Paris, of tank manufacturing 
fame, is producing one which sells 
for $1500. Andre Citroen, who orig- 
inated the herringbone gear and who 
made vast quantities of forgings, 
fuses and shells, averaging 50,000 of 
the latter daily, now is manufacturing 
a 4-cylinder car, selling at $1600. 
Schedule of production calls for 100 
cars a day and to make this possible, 
it was necessary to add much equip- 
ment, including gear cutters, etc., to 
the Citroen plant. 

If the automobile and allied indus- 
tries abroad have come into their own 
since the war ended, this is true in 
increased measure in the United States. 

Machine Tool Industry Barometric 

The machine too! industry, while 
Itself de- 
pendent upon the great foundation 


industry of the world, iron and steel, 


not basic is barom:etric. 


virtually all other industrial activity 
depends upon it. As a barometer, the 
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From Engines of War 


Industrial Transition Period Proves 





machine tool and equipment 
industry clearly indicates 
the progress and prosper- 
ity of practically all other 
lines of manufacture. For 
four years prior to the 
war, the automobile and 
allied products were the 
source of strength of 
America’s teol industry. It 
was from the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles, trucks, tractors, accessories 
and parts that the toolmakers drew 
the greater portion of their business. 
Demands made by these industries 
stimulated greatly the development of 
machine tool design. From 1914-15 
onward, war work served as a profit- 
able substitute and facilities of the 
machinery manufacturers were taxed 
to and beyond capacity. Tool-builders 
consecrated themselves and _ their 
plants to the winring of the war. 
Huge numbers of tools were produced 
at high speed at the call of the army 


and navy. This was particularly true 
after the United States entered the 
conflict. The versatility of the tool- 


builders as a class was demonstrated 
fully and they entered the reconstruc- 
tion period iollowing the signing of 
the armistice better fitted to meet in- 
dustry’s peaceful demands because of 
their war experience. The war had 
presented requirements which devel- 
oped new ideas, improvements, ampli- 
fications, etc. Quantity production 
reached during the war has pointed 
the way for expanded efforts along 
that line in peace. The demand for 
tools today never was greater and 
the predominating portion of this is 
coming from the automobile industry. 
Thus the industry is reverting to a 
condition which obtained from 1910 
to 1914. 

Closely following the signing of the 
armistice much discussion and con- 
jecture as to the vast number of 
machine tools, owned by the govern- 
ment and the effect upon the market, 
appeared in manufacturing. circles. 


One report stated the government 


Tool Industry Due to Tremendous 
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Spurt in Automotive Production 


BY W. H. LLOYD 
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owned in ex- 
cess of $300,- 
000,000 worth * 
of tools. 
Great appre- 
hension was 
expressed lest 
these should be 
thrown upon the 
market to the injury of 
the machine tool industry. How this 
$300,000,000 bill of machine tools has 
dwindled is one of the interesting 
stories of the reconstruction period 
This estimate apparently was made by 
those uninformed regarding machine 
tool values. According to those who 
are in a better position to judge the 
facts, $100,000,000 much more closely 
would approximate the real figure. 
Furthermore many of these tools have 
been retained by the government for 
its arsenals. The latest expansion 
along this line occurred a few weeks 
ago when the large shell plant of the 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., 
Erie, Pa. with a great layout of 
machine tools was purchased by the 
government for an arsenal. Earlier 
in the year the shellmaking equipment 
purchased for the Cribben & Sexton 
Co., Chicago, stove manufacturer, was 
taken into the Rock Island arsenal. 
The large number of tools used for- 
merly on shell production by the 
Symington Machine Corp., Rochester, 
N. Y., also have been reserved for 
government establishments. Many 
other tools supplied by the govern- 
ment to war plants have been ab- 
sorbed in this way. A large number 
of this government war equipment, 
also, has represented special tools 
which have been or eventually will 
be scrapped. A few weeks ago, a list 
of 1036 government-owned tools avail- 
able as of Aug. 8, was inventoried at 
approximately $2,500,000 

Many Tools Sold Krom War Plants 

Nevertheless, large numbers of ma- 
chine tools from war plants are being 


sold at private sale. In these trans- 


to Instruments of Peace 


Comparatively Easy for Machine 


actions the «sed machinery dealer: has 


figured prominently During the war, 


the function of these dealers was lim- 
ited, owing to the large demand for 
new tools, although when munition 
plants could not obiain new machines, 
their requirements were supplied with 
used machinery since speed was the 
prime requisite. Thousands of these 
second-hand machines have been sold 
and contrary to expectations have not 
proved an obstacle to the sale of new 
togls. On the contrary toolbuilders 


have welcomed these sales and the 


fact that the tools are finding places 
in industry. This is because in hun- 
dreds of cases the use of the old tools 


has created a desire for new It has 


been found that a used machineryy Willys Cor 


user is a prospective new machinery 
buyer. In fact deliveries today from 
toolbuilders’ plants are deferred from 
60 to 90 days and in some cases for 
even longer periods. Since a tool is 
considered second-hand when once it 
is put under belt, many practically 
new machines have gone to buyers 
who formerly remained consistently 
out of the used machinery markct. 
In “some cases machines sold as 
“second-hand” never have been un- 
crated and some attractive purchases 
have been made. 

Increased shipbuilding has created 
an enlarged demand for punches and 
shears and that in turn has caused 
the punch and shear manufacturers to 
add to their machine tool equipment. 
Increased tire manufacturer also has 
created a larger demand for presses 
All the tire companies of Akron have 
been large inquirers for tool room 


equipment during the last. several 
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From makers of stamped 
parts, there has come an 
enlarged inarket for presses. 
Stamping was developed as 
never before during the war. Now 
many automobile parts are stamped 
or drawn whereas before the war they 
were cast 

Automobile Manufacturers Expand 

Whatever 
in automobile production is going on 


abroad, it is meager compared to that 


stimulated development 


under way in this country. The Amer- 
ican automobile industry was first to 
respond to the peace conditions and 
the turnabout was comparatively easy. 
Practically every manufacturer of 
pleasure cars has had to build addi- 
tions .or new plants; several have 
commenced the manufacture of lighter 


~lines. Among these are the Chandler 


»Motor Car Co., Cleveland, the Hudson 


Motor Car Co. Detroit, and the 
Toledo, O The latter 
will manufacture its new car at the 
plant of the Duesenberg Motors Corp., 
Elizabeth, N. J. This plant was essen- 
tially a war works, since it produced 
gasoline inotors for automobiles, trac- 
tors, ships ahd airplanes... This equip- 
ment is to be devoted to the new line 
of productioa Recently the General 
Motors Corp.. Detroit, increased its 
capital to %1,000,000,000 and expects 
to produce S00 S00 cars annually, 
These are but ‘a few .of the leading 
new activities in the automobile world 
all of which denote increased machine 
tool business, both new and used. The 
result of the swift recovery and’ ex- 
pansion of the automobile and affiliated 
lines of production has been a tre- 
mendous demand for machine shop 
equipment. Dealers throughout the 
country and especially those serving 
the great automobile producing cen- 
ters of the Middle’ West have drawn 


the largest fraction of their business 




















ITHOUT doubt much 

if not most of the 
shell and other munitions 
of war. used by the allied 
nations in the late world 
conflict came from former 
automobile shops. While it 
is true that a great deal of 
the shellmaking equipment 
was special or of the single 
purpose type which cannot 
be adapted to the peace- 
time activity of those same 
automobile plants, it like- 
wise is true that many of 
the machines have had and 
are having the special fizx- 
tures removed and others 
are being substituted which 
permit of their adaptation for 
machining automobile parts. 











IVE operations conduct- 

ed on lathes are shown 
in the accompanying illus- 
trations. At the right above, 
a cutting-off operation is 
shown, trimming off the 
rough end of the forging. 
At the right, the shell nose 
piece is being faced to fit 
the finished forging. In the 
center, the shell is being 
rough turned to general di- 
mensions. The turret lathe 
operation shown in the lower 
left hand illustration is the 
boring of the shell’s interior 
while finished turning is be- 
ing done in the lower right 
hand picture. Shells must 
be as nearly perfect as pos- 
sible to within 0.001 inch. 




















UT.OM OBILE 
plants were the 
first of all to an- 
swer the call to peace 
work. Because they 
had for the most 
part become well 
equipped for war 
production, they were 
able quickly to turn 
their attention to the 
long pent-up demand 
for their regular 
products, pleasure 
cars. Even so, the 


a 


turnover required 
in some known cases 
about twelve weeks. 


EE oS ne ote ree eer 


Rebuilt for Automotive Operations 
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N THE top illus- 

tration at the 
left an automobile 
axle is being turned. 
At the right, u ts 
being lifted trom the 
lathe. Crankshafts 
are being ground on 
the Landis grinder in 
the center. Three 
automatic gear-cut- 
ting machines, as 
shown below at left, 
can be operated by 
one boy. Pistons af- 
ter coming from the 
lathe, are shown be- 
low at the right. 




















a a 
from these quarters as the names of 
their customers clearly show. Various 
industries have supplied their machine 
tool requirements from the large lay- 


out of the Dayton Metal Products 
Co. inventoried at about $2,000,000 
which was used during the war for 


the making of detouators and airplane 
parts. Most of this equipment was 
marketed through a Cleveland dealer. 
The Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
Detroit, bought approximately $10,000 
worth of these machines. With this 
principal exc2ption, the larger lots of 
this equipment went to the automo- 
tive industri-s. 


Carload Sale is Made 


One of the largest sales made out 
of this Dayton stock, through another 


Cleveland dealer, was a carload of 
assorted machinery to the Automo- 
bile Screw Products Co., Cleveland, 


essentially an automotive plant. This 
same dealer sold around $75,000 worth 
of machinery from the plant of the 


Toledo Screw Products Co., Toledo, 
O., which produced Ilye-inch shell 
during the war, as well as a large 
number of machines from the time 


fuse and detonator plant of the Amer- 
ican Multigraph Co., Cleveland. The 
Toledo Screw Products Co. has util- 
ized as much as possible of its shell- 
making machinery in the manufacture 
of electric vacuum cleaners. 

This dealer’s experience duplicates 
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TRAINLOAD OF FORMER WAR WORK LATHES 
OUTSIDE PLANT OF AUILL, CLARKE & CO., 
CHICAGO. ABOVE, HOW THE LATHES 
TO BE REBUILT ARE PILED 
INSIDE .THE PLANT 


that of others in that the automotive 
and allied industries. have taken most 
of the used machinery it has offered 
for sale in months, much of 
which has come out of 
work plants. 

Various lines of manufacture, classed 
as “nonessential” during the war which 
because of that reason were restricted 
equipmeat purchases also have 
been important buyers. These 
quirements largely have been filled from 
Among these are: The 
and the 

Cleve- 


recent 


former war 


on 
re- 


used offerings. 
Cleaner Co. 


Case 


Electric Vacuum 


Cleveland Burial Co., 


Machinery Co., 
the Mfg 
An Albany dealer has 
5000 tools, 95 


land; the Advance 
Van Wert, O.; 
Co., Elyria, O. 


been 


and Garford 


offering machine 


cent of which are from 
of the Colt Patent Firearms 
Mfg. Co., Hartford Meriden, 
Conn. A New York house is 


agent in the disposition of 


per new, 
the plants 
and 
acting 


as special 


about 1000 tools from the plants of 
the Savage Arms Corp. These in- 
clude 250 lathes, 200 milling machines, 
28 shapers and vaiious other tools 
Various dealers have disposed of the 
equipment of the Thurlow Steel 


Works, Chester, Pa., 
for 


used formerly to 


machine shells the United States 


government. A considerable quantity 


of all these lists of equipment was 
sold direct to users 
Eastern Firms Active Sellers 

Several companies in Massachu- 
setts which were active in war work 
have sold their equipment. The 
Standaid Mfg. Co., Malden, Mass., 
however, has retained all of its war 


machinery and has added considerable 


new. It produced shoe and _ size 


stretchers for the army and its equip- 


ment could easily be adapted to its 


regular work. The Westfield Mfg. 
Co., Westfield, Mass., manufacturer 
of bicycles and motorcycles, made 75- 
milimeter shells during the war Few 
of its machines were special single 
purpose tools, hence the standard 
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Production of automobiles in 





1919 is expected to 


Why Automotive Industry Absorbs Many Tools 


OME of the reasons why the automotive and allied passenger cars and trucks engages about 1,125,000 
industries are furnishing a market not only for people. This does not include accessory manufactur 
great numbers of new machines, but for large quan- ‘'"8 oo garages, repair shops or sales 
ee . . ° establishments. 
tities of equipment formerly used on war work as 
well: Ohio and Michigan, the two great automobile 
Approximately 6,146,000 automobiles were registered manufacturing states, produce on an average, between 
in the United States in 1918, as compared with 4,950,- 7500 and 8000 cars each 24 hours. 
000 in 1917 and 1,700,000 in 1914. Registration at the 
end of 1919 is expected to exceed 7,500,000. Daily production at present for the Ford plant is 


3000; Chevrolet, 700; Overland, 600; Studebaker, 500; 














‘ Buick, 500; Dodge, 500; Maxwell and Chalmers, 260, 
aggregate more than 2,000,000 cars. About half that S 
meg esp iemewag me = plant . 4 ® ep ee: The Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit, expects to 
o., which from July, 3 to July, , producec elteg- é : i tata 
3,200,000 cars. The.output for the fiscal year, ended produce 70,000 cars this year, while the Willys Over 
July 31, 1918, was 500,000 . land Co., Toledo, will put out about 150,000 
The value of motor car factory output increased 323 toe! 7000 age in the United States are 
per cent in the last eight years; and the revenue from ™4X!Ng automobile parts. 
automotive vehicles increased 244 per cent. ; : 
’ According to Edward S. Jordan, president of the 
Passenger cars or trucks or both are made in 32 Jordan Motor Car Co. Cleveland, the American 
states; about 500 different passenger cars, trucks and motor car industry now is 1,000,000 cars short of 
tractors now are being built. The building of filling the demand. 
equipment, including lathes, grinders, rs z south as Florida and Atlanta, Ga., and 


upright drills, etc., has found a ready 
among -nanufacturers in various 
The Nelson Blower & Furnace 
Co., South Soston, Mass., which pro- 
duced 


sale 
lines. 
munitions, 


large quantities of 


is reported to be specializing now in 


farm tractors. 


Giant Press Changes Hands 


A few 
making up a single press left the plant 
of the Wehrie Co., Newark, O., manu- 
facturer of 
this 


months ago, three carloads 


for Detroit where 
to devoted to 
the present 
time it is stamping steel 
used on the Ford coupe bodies at the 
plant of the Michigan Stamping Co., 
Detroit. This Toledo double 
crank toggle drawing press is shown 


stoves, 
machine be 


At 


out 


was 
commercial work. 


panels 


special 
in the accompanying illustration. It 
weighs approximately 230,000 pounds 
with 108 inches between housings. It 
was purchased originally for work on 
rolling .kitchens for the United States 
army. An identical press for similar 
war work was sold to the Fox Fur- 
nace Co. Elyria, manufacturer of 
stoves, and it is understood that this 
machine is being retzined for the com- 
pany’s regular work. 

Many presses and drills which for- 
merly operated upon war work have 


been sold by a _ Cleveland house. 
These include several Bliss presses 
from the plant of the Bartlett-Hay- 


ward Co., Baltimore, which were used 
for drawing cartridge casings during 
This company recently was 
reported to be equipment 
for the production of piston rings and 


retained 


the war. 
installing 
some 


is understood to have 

















UPON ROLLING 


GIANT PRESS WHICH OPERATED 


KITCHENS DURING THE WAR AND WHICH 
NOW PRESSES AUTOMOBILE BODY 
PANELS 
of its war work equipment for that 


the presses were 


Parish & 


the 


purpose. Two of 


absorbed by the Bingham 


Co., Cleveland, 
automobile frame manufacturers in the 


one of largest 


United States. One was sold to the 
Canton Drop Forging & Mig. Co., 
Canton, O. Several drills were sold 
to the Hydraulic Pressed Steel Co. 


Cylinder grinders from the plant of 
the F. B. Stearns Co., Cleweland, which 
produced Rolls-Royce airplané motors 
during the war, have been sold by this 


same dealer to automobile repair men 


as far east as Massachusetts, as far 


as far northwest as Fargo, N. Dak. 
A Cincinnati vertical grinder from the 
Stearns plant was sold to an auto- 
mobile parts manufacturing company 
in Muskegon, Mich. One Bliss press 
was sold to the Garford Mfg. Co., 


Elyria, O. 


cartridge 


This press formerly drew 
Bartlett-Hay- 
It now is draw- 


ca ings for 


ward Co., Baltimore 
ing turntables for piionographs. 

de- 
voting much needed space to the stor- 
the 
awaiting dis- 
position orders from the various gov- 


Various automobile plants are 


ing of machine tools owned by 


government. They are 
together with claim 
cases the more 
been transferred 
by the government to its warehouses, 
its arsenals. 


bureaus 
In 


tools 


ernment 
settlements. some 
desirable have 


ostensibly for use in 


The case of the Templar Motors 
Corp., Cleveland, is more or less 
typical. Its shell contract called for 
450,000 155-milimeter shells for how- 
itzers and guns. It did not receive 
cancellation until the latter part of 
January, 1919, and the process of 


turning over from war to peace pro- 
duction of pleasure cars required over 


two months. 


Templar Adapts War Lathes 


Equipment for the Templar corpora- 
tion’s shell output was bought for it 
While of 
the more desirable machines have been 
the to its 
Chicago warehouse, two or three sheds 
the filled 
with shell tools, such as special Libby 
LeBlond lathes, could 


adapted to any of opera- 


by the government. many 


removed by government 


on Templar property are 


which 
the 


and etc., 


not be 
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tions on automobiles. The toolroom 
equipment, comprising about 25 ma- 
chines, including lathes, milling, grind- 
ing and boring and turning machines, 
planers, shapers, drills, etc., were bid 
upon by the Templar company, as 
were about a dozen Bullard turret 
lathes. When the government notified 
it that the bid had been accepted, the 
Templar company immediately put 
them into cperation on automobile 
work, The Bullard lathes had to be 
adapted; the turrets were taken off 
and other fixtures incorporated and 
these now are machining crank cases 
for the Templar car. 

Manufacturers who produced trucks 
for war purposes have been particu- 


larly well favored in returning to 
peacetime operations. Their work 
practically was uninterrupted. The 


White Motor Co., Cleveland, and other 
manufacturers elsewhere not only re- 
tained their war equipment but pur- 
chased additional. Practically all the 
machinery purchased by the White 
company, however, was new with the 
exception of one screw machine which 
was purchased from the equipment of 
the American Multigraph Co. Much 
of the machinery used by the Chandler 
Motor Car Co., Cleveland, on its war 
work constructing trailers for artillery 
tractors, has been utilized by it in the 
production of pleasure cars and by its 
subsidiary the Cleveland Automobile 
Co. Considerable new equipment has 
likewise been purchased by both com- 
panies. 

Aircraft plant too!s have been dis- 
posed of in various di- 
rections. Large quan- 

tities of equipment 

from the plant of 


One 6-inch molder, 





The Engel Aircraft Corp., Niles, O., 
were sold by a Cleveland dealer. 
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ing machine, together with 48 factory 
trucks went to the Cleveland Window 
Glass & Door Co., Cleveland. The Grab- 
ler Mfg. Co., that city, took a 17-inch 
LeBlond engine lathe for its tool 
room. It manufactures plumbers’ sup- 
plies and steel specialties. Baker, R. 
& L. Co., Cleveland, was one of the 
automobile companies to take some 
equipment from this aircraft plant. 
Another aircraft plant to be sold was 
that of the Standard Aircraft Corp., 
Elizabeth, N. J. It was sold to ‘the 
Simmons Co., Kenosha, Wis., maker 
of beds. Much of the woodworking, 
machine shop and tool room equip- 
ment, however, already had been dis- 
posed of at public auction. 

Many other former war plants have 
disposed of their equipment at public 
sale, auction or otherwise. Some 
plants have been sold outright. The 
munitions factory at Bridgeport, Conn., 
belonging to the American British Co., 
is understood to have been remodeled 
for the extensive manufacture of a 
new 4-cylinder 16-valve automobile. 

The Eddystone Munition Co., Eddy- 
stone, Pa., recently disposed of about 
300 machine tools from its 6-inch shell 
plant. Much of the equipment was 
special or of single purpose character 
but approximately one-third of the 
equipment went direct to users and 
the remainder to dealers. This ma- 
chinery was standard in design hav- 
ing had special attachments added for 
shell production. These now are be- 
ing removed and other attachments 
added; the machines are being rebuilt 
and will be absorbed into industry 
during the next few years. 

One dealer who is making a 


Il. ; 






a woodwork- Davidson 





O. Heineman Phonograph 
Supply Co., Newark, N. J.; the 
Tool 
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specialty of rebuilding such tools, is 
Hill, Clarke & Co. Chicago. The 
illustration on page 978 shows 113 
20-inch x 8-foot American lathes, 
stacked six high, like cordwood, after 
the legs have been removed. The in- 
set shows seven Of 15 carloads of 
26-inch x 12-foot Bridgeford lathes on 
the company’s siding which extends 
through the plant, ready to be un- 
loaded. These machines gradually will 
be absorbed into imdustry during the 
next few years. 

The names of several companies 
affiliated with the automotive industry 
will be noted. 

The American Shell Co., Paterson, 
N. J., is reported to have taken up 
the production of motors and while 
much of its former war equipment 
could be adapted, it had to purchase 
drills, lathes, presses, milling machines, 
etc. It bought 10 Warner & Swasey 
turret lathes and a number of Cleve- 
land and National automatic screw 
machines from the plant of the Inter- 


national Arms & Fuse Co., Inc., 
Bloomfield, N. J., maker of special 
ordance. Approximately 90 per cent 


of the equipment of the International 
shops went direct to users of machine 
tools, the majority being closely iden- 
tified with the automotive industry. 
Most of its automatic screw machine 
equipment went to allied automotive 
industries, mainly to ball bearing man- 
ufacturers and screw machine products 







companies. A large quantity of hand 
screw machines were sold to concerns 
for different lines of manufacture. 
Among the buyers 

were the Fansteel 

Products Corp., 






North Chicago, 














Co., Preston 














IT WAS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF EQUIPMENT TO MACHINE MUNITIONS OF WAR SUCH AS THESE TO WHICH THE AMERICAN MACHINE TOOL INDUSTRY 


DEVOTED ITSELF FOR PRACTICALLY FIVE YEARS 
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Machine Co., and John Turner, 
all of Brooklyn. Some of the 
drill press and milling machine 
equipment went to such companies 


as the Singer Mfg. Co., Elizabethport, 
N. J., sewing machines; Simms Mag- 
neto Co., East Orange, N. J.; Spicer 
Mfg. Co., Plainfield, N. J. Two large 
shipments were made abroad. One 
went into a cream separator plant in 


Sweden and the other into an auto- 
mobile plant in Japan. One inter- 
esting feature of the sale was the 


furnishing of complete equipment for 
several new buttonmaking shops in 
Newark, N. J. 

Equipment. bought for the account 
of the Russian Remington Rifle Con- 
tract Trustees, 711 Flatiron building, 
New York City, has met with a ready 
sale. The disposal of this equipment 
was in the hands of R. Poliakoff, 
managing trustee, who reports that a 
large demand for’ drop hammers has 
been supplied from this stock as well 
as huge numbers of other tools. Buy- 
ers include automobile manufacturers, 
drop forging makers, car and _ ship- 
builders, file, chain, sewing machine 
and cutlery manufacturers as well as 
jobbers from all over the country. 

A partial list of the purchasers of 
machine tools and equipment from the 
stock of the Russian Remington Rifle 


Contract Trustees, and what they 
bought, follows: 

Taft-Pierce Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, R. L, lathes 
and riveter. 

Bridgeport Hardware Co., Bridgeport, Conn., tote 
boxes, drop hammers and oil furnaces. 

New Jersey Brass Corp., Garfield, N. J., forging 
machine and press. 

Ostby & Barton Co., Providence, R. L., presses, 
hammers and oil furnaces. 

Bemis & Call Hardware Co., Springfield, Mass., 
drop hammer and furnaces. 

Berkeley Boulevard Garage, Toms River, N. J., 


milling machine. 
Baldt Anchor Co., 
Faultless 

header. 
Ohio Business 
The Bassick 
8. K 

machine. 
Kraeuter & Co., Newark, N. J., milling machines. 


Pa., 
Evansville, 


Chester, 
Caster Co., 


drop hammer. 
Ind., die cold 
Bureau, Cleveland, drop hammer. 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., header 


Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., milling 


Belden Machine Co., New Haven, Conn., furnaces 

Sutton Tool Co., Wilkinsonville, Mass., drop ham- 
mer 

Sprang & Co., Butler, Pa., No. 74% press 

Harley Co., Springfield, Mass., Bliss No. 4 press 
and gear press. 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., forging 
machine. 

Donner Co., Newark, N. J., drop hammer 
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Wilcox Crittenden Co., Middletown, Conn., ham- 
mers. 

International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn., hammer. 

Superior Mfg. Co., Toronto, Canada, miller. 

Studebaker Corp., South Bend, Ind., tote boxes. 

Union Cutlery Hardware Co., Unionville, Conn., 
hammers. 


Philadelphia Retinning Co., North Philadelphia, Pa., 


tote boxes. 
Singer Mfg. Co., Elizabethport, N. J., hammers. 
The Stanley Works, Hartford, Conn., tote boxes. 


Advantage has been taken in numer- 
instances of the opportunity to 
use war equipment along new lines. 
A proprietor in Cincinnati, who had 
a little shop on the third floor of an 
obscure building for assembling wash- 
ing machines from purchased parts, 
bought a second-hand turret lathe and 
now is understood to be producing a 
certain automobile part. Many of the 
turret lathes, formerly used by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, have been purchased 
by oil well operators and drillers in 
Oklahoma and Texas oil fields. They 
discovered that it was more econom- 
ical for them to return and rethread 
the ends of tool bits themselves than 
to send the tools long distances to 
machine shops, which was their 
former practice. 

Intensely interesting phases of the 
sale of war work machinery other 
than those already noted are con- 
stantly showing themselves. Most of 
these are entirely apart from the auto- 
motive industries however. One of 
these is noted at the plant of the 
United States Cartridge Co., Lowell, 
Mass. Presses on which cartridge 
cases formerly were drawn now are 
used for the manufacture of cases for 
safety razors. In fact all razor parts, 
except the blades are made on ma- 
chinery which formerly operated upon 
cartridge casings. 

The Winchester Co., 
ammunition 
of its plant the 
fishing tackle another company 
which formerly made fuses has reor- 


ous 


Haven, Conn., 


maker, is arranging 


for 


part 
manufacture of 
and 


ganized and now is producing electric 
Much 
of the machinery employed was for- 
i The 


tak- 


washing and ironing machines. 


merly used in its war work. 
Mechanical 
ing 


the machines which 


Equipment Corp., is 


over some of 
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formerly were used in the manufacture 
of ammunition the purpose of 
making by the exclusion process, tubes 


for 


for tooth paste and for other light 
purposes. 
The Grover File Co., Nashua, N. 


H., dealer :n machinery, tools, and 
supplies, has disposed of much former 
It reports that some 
manufactured 


explosives 


war equipment. 
special Riehle 
for the compression of 
into fuses have been slightly changed 
and the market for the 
purpose which they originally 
were intended, namely the testing of 
Other used for 
war now are 


presses, 


placed on 
for 
materials. presses 
this same operation 
used with some slight changes for the 
impression of chemical tablets. 

A Boston dealer tells how he dis- 
covered a use for an air compressor 
sold by him to the Motor Specialty 
Co., Waltham, Mass. Shortly after 
the war broke out, this company 
adapted its plant for the manufacture 
of primers for large shells and other 
military products. One of the many 
requirements of the reorganized plant 
was an air for working 
automatic air-operated chucks. When 
the signing of the aimistice made the 
war work no longer necessary, the 
Motor Specialty Co. asked the dealer 
to buy back the air compressor. An 
investigation of the operations of the 
company’s plant, revealed the fact 
that drill operators doing small drill- 
ing on accurate centers would blow 
away the chips and shavings in order 
operation. At 


compressor 


to line up each new 
the suggestion of the tool seller, the 
small pipes from 


several of the 


plant 
the compressor to 
drill foot 
arranged for controlling the blast of 
the operators use this 
clean off the shavings. 
these various interest- 
exceptions that have been shown, 
study of the subject in- 
the only general answer 


“Where has the war 
“To the auto- 


manager ran 
air 
valves -were 


presses and 


air. Now 
method to 
Notwithstanding 
ing 
a thorough 
dicates that 


to the question: 
machinery gone?” is: 


motive and  al- 
lied industries.” 




















IT WAS TO THE 


PRODUCTION OF AUTOMOBILE PARTS, SUCH AS AXLES, TRANSMISSIONS, 
CHINERY HAS BEEN ADAPTED SINCE THE ARMISTICE 


ENGINES, 


ETC., TO WHICH MUCH MUNITION-MAKING MA- 











orming Light-Wall Tubing 


Methods of Manufacturing Various Classes of Small Tubes Together With the Properties 
That May be Obtained by Such Methods are Described—Suggestions 
for Improving the Cold-Drawing Methods 


ITHIN the past few years, 
W particularly because of the 
rapid growth of the airplane 


industry during the war, considerable 
attention has been paid to the manu- 
facture of light-wall cold-drawn seam- 
less and welded steel tubing for 
structural purposes. While the manu- 
facture of such tubing is not, in it- 
self, a difficult matter, some diffi- 
culties have been encountered in pro- 
ducing the same under specifications 
requiring definite physical properties. 
In general, tubing may be divided into 
four classes: Specialty tubing, such 
as riveted-sheet or plate, lock joint- 
ed, ete.; brazed tubing; welded tub- 
ing, and seamless tubing. Welded 
tubing may be divided into hot prod- 
lap welded and butt 
welded,. and cold product, such as 
acetylene and electric welded. Seam- 
less tubing may be hot rolled or 
cold drawn. 

The first two classes present main- 
ly mechanical or structural engineer- 
ing problems. Specialty tubing is 
made by riveting together the over- 
lapping edges of rolled sheets or 
plates formed into a cylinder. Lock 
jointed tubing is produced by passing 
low-carbon strip through a forming 
machine having suitable rolls and 
dies. Its manufacture is almost en- 
tirely a question of design of the 
forming machine and its satisfactory 
operation. The chief application of 
such tubing is in the manufacture of 
bedsteads. The production of brazed 
tubing presents no special difficul- 
ties, though the application of metal- 
lurgical principles is involved in the 
application of a correct brazing mix- 
ture and proper heating. 


uct, such as 


Making Seamless Tubing 


The manufacture of seamless steel tub- 
ing, the most important type for 
structural purposes, is of compara- 
tively recent origin, beginning little 
more than 25 years ago. Its develop- 
ment has been accelerated by the bi- 
cycle, automobile, and airplane, the 
latter creating a demand for a most 
refined and closely controlled prod- 
uct. 


Abstract of a paper presented at the 121st meeting 
of the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, Chicago, Sept. 22-26. The author, H. J. 
French, is associate physicist, bureau of standards, 


Washington. 


BY H. J. FRENCH 


The conversion of a solid piece of 
steel into a seamless tube may be 
accomplished by boring a hole in the 
center of a round steel bar, by form- 
ing sheet or plate between a series 
of suitable dies, and by piercing by 
the Mannesmann or one of 
its modifications. 


Methods of 


process 


Early Manufacture 


The first and -oldest method con- 
sisted in merely boring a hole through 
the center of a long round bar. Be- 
sides being a laborious operation and 
very difficult to perform, this was 
expensive. Various modifications to 
simplify this method of production 
may be used. A hole may be bored 
through the center of a short bar, 
which may then be drawn out cold; 
or the hollow bar may be placed in 
a hydraulic press and the hole 
larged by forcing into it successively 
larger rams after which the tube may 
be rolled out over a mandrel in a 
manner similar to that by which lap- 
welded pipe is rolled. These modi- 
fications are easier to carry out than 
the original method. 

The second method is used for the 
manufacture of gas containers and 
consists in pressing a heated flat cir- 
cular plate between a series of dies. 
In this process the depression suc- 
cessively becomes deeper until finally 
the sides of the cup formed are par- 
allel. For light-gage sheet, this cup- 
ping may be performed cold in three 


en- 


of four stages and the tube thus 
formed, with one closed end, may be 
finally drawn out. 


The most important method of pro- 
ducing seamless tubes is the Mannes- 
mann process or modifications of the 


principles involved. The underlying 
principles of this process were first 
applied by Mannesmann Bros., Ger- 


man tool-steel manufacturers, and to- 
practically all light-wall, cold- 
seamless steel tubes used in 
industry in America are 
hot-rolled billets pierced 


day 
drawn, 
the aircraft 
made from 
in this way. 

Hot-rolled rounds of 
position, usually from 3 to 6 inches 
in diameter, commonly called billets, 
are hot sawed into proper lengths 
depending on the length of tube 
desired. These lengths are then heat- 
ed in ordinary heating furnaces and 


suitable com- 
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fed to a pair of conical rolls set at 
an angle to each other, as 
graphically in Fig. 1. 
is at a bright red 
tated as it enters 
end of these rolls, 
sure on 


shown 
The bar, which 
heat, is rapidly ro- 
the small diameter 
which. exert a pres- 
constantly changing 
points, but which are always on op- 
posite sides of the center, or 
bar. During the first 
inches of longitudinal travel 
ed to the bar, a flaw, or 
weakness, at or near the center is 
formed. The action of this part of 
the rolls may be likened to the effect 
of pressure exerted by flat dies in a 
hammer when applied to a round bar 
heated to normal working tempera- 
tures. Under such conditions, there 
is a tendency for the metal to spread 
outward from the center instead of 
being compressed by the blow. As 
the bar is pulled forward between the 
rolls, it reaches the section of larger 
diameter, where the 
greater than at the 
rolls. There is, 
dency to 


two 


’ axis, 
of the few 
impart- 


point of 


linear 
small end of 
therefore, a_ ten- 
the outer surface of 
the bar, which is also pulled forward. 
This intensifies the 
at the center of the 


speed is 
the 


twist 


weakening effect 
bar, and as the 
bar is lengthened more rapidly than 
it decreases in diameter, metal must 
from somewhere—which 
will naturally be the weakest point or 
the center of the bar. As the bar is 
leaving the rolls, it is forced over 
a piercing head at the end of a strong 
heavy rod 


be drawn 


which for- 
the 


from 


completes the 
tube. The tube is 
this and a 
head is placed on the same prepara- 
tory to piercing the next bar. Be- 
cause of the shape of the rolls, this 
equipment is 


mation of 


removed rod new 


often called a_ barrel- 


type mill. 


Steifel’s Process 

The disk-type mill, or Steifel proc- 
ess, graphically represented in Fig. 
2, is also used in forming tubes by 
the external pressure. 
The billet, or tube formed, 
is rough and has heavy irregular walls. 


application of 
pierced 


s | . . 
Further reduction is therefore neces- 


Sary, so the tube is again heated 
and fed to a pair of rolls which are 
grooved as for round bars. 
In back of each opening is a mandrel, 


rolling 


which has a loose nose and is carried 
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by a strong cross-bar attached to the 


housings at the back of the stand. 
As the tube is passed through the 
rolls and forced over the mandrel, 


it is reduced in outside diameter and 
wall thickness, the latter being deter- 
mined by the size of the mandrel. 
This first stand is usually referred to 
as the  breaking-down The 
tubes are then usually reheated and 
passed to the finishing rolls; if fur- 
ther reduction is desired, they may 
be passed directly to a reducing mill, 
consisting of a series of rolls alter- 
nately rotating about horizontal and 
vertical axes. The size of hole from 
the first to the last rolls de- 
creases so that the tube is decreased 
in outside diameter. 

The hot-rolled pierced billets are 
reduced to varying and wall 
thicknesses down to about 134 inches 
outside diameter and ‘%-inch wall. 
They are next passed to the cold- 
drawing mill, where they are pickled, 
washed and dried, drawn, annealed, 
and again pickled, the cycle of opera- 
tions being repeated as often as neces- 
sary to produce the desired size and 
gage in the cold-drawn tube. 

For pickling, a dilute hot acid is 
used. In place of the more generally 
used sulphuric acid, some plants use 
solution of niter cake, which is a by- 
product from the manufacture of 
nitric acid. When hot, this solution 
does not give off the obnoxious fumes 


obtained from the use of sulphuric acid 
and the relatively weak concentration 
of the acid radically decreases the dan- 


‘ger of over-pickling. In either case, 
some of the scale is dissolved and 
the remainder loosened so that it 
readily comes off in washing. After 
removal from the pickling bath, the 
tubes are washed, dipped into lime 
water, and dried. Before being cold- 
drawn, they are pointed at one end 
by means of a drop hammer or other 


rolls. 


set of 


sizes 


device. 

The draw-bench consists, primarily, 
long heavy frame on which is 
suitable means, an end- 
less chain, which extends from one 
end to about the center and which 
slowly travels toward that end. The 
over a mandrel or 
end is passed 
attached 
the 
box 


of a 
mounted, by 


is threaded 
the pointed 
the which is 
to the frame the center of 
bench. The pliers of the draw 
are attached to the pointed end of the 
tube, the box is attached by a hook 
chain, 


tube 
bar 
through 


and 
die, 
near 


to the slowly moving endless 


and the tube is drawn out as shown in 


Fig. 3. Grease or tallow is used as 
a_ lubricant. : 

In cold drawing a tube, one of 
three methods may be used: Draw- 
ing through a die without the use 


of mandrel or rod, called “sinking;” 
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drawing over a mandrel and through 
a die, referred to as the “back-bench 


method;” and drawing on a_ rod 
through the die. The first method 
obviously reduces only the diameter 
of the tube. The second and third 
methods accomplish the reduction 
of the outside diameter and the wall 
thickness. 
How Tube is Drawn 


In the back-bench method, the tube 
is pulled over a mandrel at the end 
of a long bar attached to that end of 
the draw bench from which the tube is 
As the mandrel is fixed, both 
surfaces of the 
friction surfaces in the 
drawing, and the tube takes the en- 
tire pull, which is limited to that 
force which break the thin 
wall of the tube. 

In the third method 
threaded on a rod that has been cold- 
rolled, drawn, or machined to a uni- 
form diameter, and the two are drawn 


pulled. 
the inner and 
tube become 


outer 


would 


the tube is 

















POSITION OF MANDREL AND CONICAL- 
SHAPED ROLLS FOR PRODUCING 
SEAMLESS TUBES 


FIG. 1 


together through the die. In this case 
the tube has but one friction surface, 
and the pull is taken by the bar 
of very much greater cross-sectional 
area than the thin-wall tube, which 
sustains the force applied by the sec- 
method. As would be expected, 
greater reduction per pass can be 
used when drawing on a rod, and it is 
reduce a tube a given 
amount in outside diameter and wall 
in fewer passes than by the use of 
the back-bench method. 

After drawing, the tube is tightly 
attached to the rod, so special means 
must be taken to This 
may be done by passing the rod and 
attached tube a large number of 
times through a pair of rolls having 
a groove of larger radius than the 
outside diameter of the tube. With 
each pass through the rolls the tube 


ond 


possible to 


remove it. 


is rotated slightly so that the line 
of contact is changed. The pressure 
applied reduces the wall thickness 


of the tube, which is accompanied by 
that it is possible to 
the parallel mandrel with 
ease. Another method of releasing 
is to pass the tube through a “reel- 


expansion, so 
remove 
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ing” machine, which consists pri- 
marily of a pair of conical rolls re- 
volving in the same direction, the 
the rolls being inclined to 
the horizontal in opposite directions. 
The details of this machine will not 
be given, its action being to slightly 
reduce the wall thickness, which is 
accompanied by the 
After one pass the mandrel 
readily be 
the final 
the tubes to the size and 
gage, are annealed at a com- 
paratively low temperature, depending 
on the analysis, amount of cold work, 
desired properties. They are 
straightened and the ends cut 
off; if special lengths are desired, they 
are cut to these lengths and inspected. 
The inspection made varies consid- 
erably, depending on the specifications, 
which, in turn, are based on require- 
ments for the particular purposes for 
which the tubes are desired. For 
the type of tubing under consideration 
the inspection may be considered to 
consist of a thorough visual examina- 
the tubes, including a check 
on the size and gage and the deter- 
mination of the chemical and physical 
properties. 


axes of 


expansion in 
diameter. 
removed. 

pass, 


may 


After which brings 
desired 


they 


and 
then 


tion of 


physical test, a number of 
tubes from a batch are chosen and 
a sample about 14 inches long is cut 
from each tube. Usually one sample 
tube is chosen for each 400 feet of 
tubing presented, though this number 
is greatly increased when a question 
regarding the uniformity of the lot 
arises. Marks 1 inch apart are scribed 
over practically the entire length of 
the sample along two lines approxi- 
mately 60 degrees around the circum- 
ference of the tube, which is placed 
in the testing machine after the in- 
sertion of slightly tapered solid plugs 


For 


in each end. The pulling head of 
the testing machine is brought to 
such a position that the jaws take 


hold of the tube with the contained 
plugs at a distance of about 8 inches 
from each other and the load is ap- 
plied at a uniform and slow rate, not 
exceeding 0.50 inch per minute. The 
yield obtained by calipers 
scribing a line of about 5-inch radius 
and noting the load causing a perma- 
nent set. This method requires the 
release of the load and its reapplica- 
tion; but when experienced the oper- 
ator can usually make this determina- 
tion without releasing the load more 
than Having determined the 
yield point, the rate of application of 
increased to about 0.80 to 1 

minute to break the tube. 
elongation is measured in the 
except that the maxi- 
the two original 


point is 


once. 


load is 
inch per 
The 
usual manner, 


mum readings of 
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2-inch and _ several possible 8-inch 
gage lengths, including the break, are 
the values taken. 

While the elongation in the tensile 
test is measured, two other tests are 
largely used as a measure of the duc- 
tility. The compression test consists 
in the application of pressure parallel 
to the axis of the tube on a sample 
whose length is 1% times the out- 
side diameter. Specifications usually 
require that the tube, in such a test, 
shall not show cracks when the diam- 
eter has been increased to a given 
per cent, or when one complete fold 
has formed. However, the test is of- 
ten carried beyond this specified ex- 
pansion to the point of failure, which 
is measured in per cent increase of 
the origindl diameter. The second 
test for ductility is the flattening test, 
in which pressure is applied to the 
tubes perpendicularly to the axis of 
the tube until the walls are at no 
greater distance from each other than 
twice the thickness of the wall of 
the tube; under such conditions the 
tube .must show no cracks. The 
compression test is more a measure 
of the ductility of the tube at right 
angles to the direction of cold work 
while the flattening test is a measure 
of the ductility with the grain of the 
metal. 

This type product is largely used in 
stressed parts 
tion and in all probability will be 
more extensively employed in the fu- 
ture. The three main variables by 
which the properties of the tube of 
given size may be controlled are: 
Chemical composition, cold work,. and 
thermal treatment. 


Chemical 


Three type compositions are gen- 
erally produced and most widely used: 
(1) Low-carbon steel, usually 0.10 to 
0.20 per cent carbon or 0.15 to 0.25 
per cent carbon open-hearth; (2) me- 
dium low-carbon steel, 0.30 to 0.40 per 
cent carbon open-hearth; (3) medium 
low-carbon, 3.5 per cent nickel steel, 
0.25 to 0.35 per cent carbon, 3 to 3.50 
per cent nickel open-hearth. As the 
second and third type compositions 
are generally used in the heat-treat- 
ed condition, they will be referred 
to later. The increase in properties 
obtained by the heat treatment of 
low-carbon steel is not commensu- 
rate with the cost of the operation, 
particularly when two such controlling 
factors as cold work and simple an- 
nealing can be used for regulation 
of these properties. This type com- 
position is, therefore, generally used 
ir the unheat-treated condition, or as 
drawn. 

For tubing of uniform and prede- 


Compositions 
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termined chemical properties, there 
are two variables, the cold work and 
the thermal treatment, that may be 
varied so as to regulate the final 
properties. Cold work increases the 
yield point and tensile strength but 
decreases the ductility, as measured 
by the elongation, reduction in area, 
compression and flattening tests. Re- 
duction of the wall of the tube, 
whether by the back-bench method or 
by the method of parallel mandrels, 
is more effective in increasing the 
yield and tensile strength and in- 
ducing brittleness than the reduction 
of the diameter by sinking. 
Annealing lowers the yield point 
and tensile strength but greatly in- 
creases the ductility, as measured by 
the various factors mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph. It is therefore, 
evident that with these two factors 
having opposite effects on the physi- 
cal properties, it is possible to vary 
these properties within certain limits 
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FIG. 2—GRAPHICAL REPRESENTATION OF DISK- 
TYPE MILL FOR FORMING SEAMLESS TUBES 























by regulation or control of the varia- 
bles. 

It is at once evident that for uni- 
formity in physical properties, tubes of 
varying degrees of cold work ‘on the 
last pass should not be included in the 
same lot. A different annealing tem- 
perature would be required, as an 
example, for a tube finished by sink- 
ing 1/l6-inch to a given size and a 
tube finished with a reduction of %- 
inch and 0.010-inch to the same size 
in order to bring out similar prop- 
erties. It is noted that the greater 
the cold reduction applied, the greater 
are the increase in strength factors 
and decrease in ductility, which is as 
expected. 

When comparatively low tempera- 
ture is used for annealing low-carbon 
steel tubes, the yield point and tensile 
strength are only slightly affected, 
though the ductility, as measured by 
elongation and compression tests, is 
immediately increased. Often the in- 
creased yield point and tensile sirength 
due to cold work are raised slightly; 
in some cases the increase in ductility 
has been accompanied by practically 
no change in the yield point and 
tensile strength while at other times 
they have been lowered but slightly, 
certainly not in proportion to the in- 
crease in ductility effected. As _ the 
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temperature is further increased, the 
yield point and tensile values fall with 
corresponding increase in ductility, 
the degree depending on the tempera- 
ture, etc. 


Objections to Cold-Drawn Tubing 


With the foregoing in mind, it will 
be well to consider what may happen 
in actual mill operations in the produc- 
tion of thin wall tubing. The writer 
has several times heard the statement 
made that it is impossible to produce 
such tubing having very uniform prop- 
erties because of the marked effect 
of small variations in mechanical re- 
duction bound to occur due to wear in 
dies and mandrels and because small 
variations in the wall of a tube having 
a very small cross-sectional area repre- 
sent a high percentage change in this 
area, which may greatly effect the 
results obtained in actual pounds yield 
point and tensile strength and, there- 
fore, also the values in pounds per 
square inch. With careful measure- 
ments in testing and properly designed 
specifications covering tensile prop- 
erties, the writer does not believe the 
second objection holds good for 20 
gage and heavier walls. Certainly a 
real problem is presented for finer 
sizes. If specifications are properly 
drawn up it is believed satisfactory 
tubing can be produced even in these 
very thin gages. 

Regarding the first objection let it 
be assumed that 34-inch by 20 Birm- 
ingham wire gage tubing is being pro- 
duced from %-inch by 18 Birmingham 
wire gage in two passes, as follows: 
%-inch x 18 Birmingham wire gage, 
13/16-inch x 19 Birmingham wire 
gage, %-inch x 20 Birmingham wire 
gage. 

The first tube A drawn with a new 
mandrel 0.002-inch over-size and a new 
die 0.002-inch undersize receives a _ re- 
duction of 0.0625-inch in its outside dia- 
meter and 0.009-inch in the thickness of 
the wall. As the drawing proceeds the 
die wears and becomes 0.003-inch over- 
size and the mandrel becomes 0.002-inch 
under-size. The last tube of the lot 
drawn B has then only received a re- 
duction in diameter of 0.0595-inch and in 
wall thickness of 0.0045-inch. The tubes 
are uniformly annealed and then redrawn 
from approximately 13/l6-inch x 19 
Birmingham wire gage to the final s:ze 
¥%-inch x 20 Birmingham wire gage. 
This time tube B is the first to be 
drawn and A is the last. The latter re- 
ceives a reduction of only 0.0605-inch in 
diameter and 0.005-inch in wall while the 
former B receives the heavier reduction 
of 0.0655-inch in diameter and 0.0095- 
inch. The physical properties, as ex 
pected, will vary considerably after each 
of these passes. . If in addition the 
intermediate annealing lacked uniformity 
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heated to a_ higher 
temperature than tube B even wider 
variation would be expected and ob- 
tained. The tubes are then finally an- 
nealed at a low temperature, which tends 
to equakze to some extent the differ- 
ences created by the cold drawing, but 
the desired uniformity is still lacking. 
With this method of finishing tubes, con- 
siderable variations in physical proper- 
ties may be obtained. 

If in the case cited tube B had been 
drawn in a new die, several thousandths 
of an inch below 0.750-inch and over 
a new mandrel several thousands of an 
inch over-size and tube A had been 
drawn after wear in both die and 
mandrel, the variations in reduction and, 
therefore, variations in physical prop- 
erties would become more marked. 


and tube A was 


Disadvantages of Cold Drawing 


the method of finishing 
one that requires that 
minimum wear be allowed on dies and 
mandrels used on the last two passes 
if results of satisfactory uniformity 
are to be obtained. With a maximum 


Obviously 
outlined is 


variation of about 15,000 pounds per 
square inch, with a tensile strength 
from 55,000 to 70,000 pounds per 


square inch, safisfactory ductility can 
be obtained with 0.10 to 0.20 per cent 
carbon tubing. These limits are suffi- 
ciently wide for all gages under con- 
sideration, though for the heavier 
walls from 10 to 14 Birmingham wire 


gage the tensile values may be held 
within closer limits. However, there 
are certain disadvantages to _ this 
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BENCH WHICH IS USED FOR DRAWING A TUBE IN THE COLD STATE 


method of finishing by mandrel draw- 
ing or sinking followed by a final 
partial anneal, which are worth con- 
sideration. 


Suggestions for Improving Drawing 
Methods 


While with careful control in the 
mill, tubing of satisfactory uniformity 
in physical properties can be pro- 
duced, the question naturally arises as 
to how the procedure may be bettered. 
The writer believes that the analysis 
should be so chosen that the cold 
work is only depended on for close 
sizing instead of being used to very 
much increase what would normally 
be the tensile values in the hot-rolled 
or annealed state. On next to the 
iast pass, the tubes may receive ap- 
proximately the reductions now being 
us¢d, checking closely the wear on 
the dies and mandrels, but should be 
brought in this pass to a size and 
gage close enough to that desired so 
that after a full anneal the final pass 
more in the nature of sizing 
slight incfease in the 


will be 


with only a 


and point due 
This may then be fol- 
low-temperature anneal 


tensile strength yield 
to cold work. 


lowed by a 


that will not oxidize the sufface to 
any greater extent than to color the 
same, not lowering the strength but 


increasing the ductility. 

Having a batch of tubes of uniform 
size and gage just prior to the last 
close to ‘the desired size and 
having removed the stresses imparted 
in previous work by a suitable 
anneal, the relatively small increase in 
the work 
The inter- 


pass, 
cold 


properties will be due to 
performed in the last pass. 
anneal should be at a_ high 
enough temperature and for a _ suffi- 
cient length of time’ to obliterate the 
cold-working stresses and to get rid 
of the structure thus im- 
parted. the 
finishing is to bring to desired 
before the last pass and 
with a light sink in the final 
ing operation. adherence to 
size would be possible and the finished 
cleaner and 


pass 


elongated 
Possibly method of 
gage 
finish 
draw- 


best 
just 
Closer 
much 


would have a 


surface. 


tube 
smoother 


Are Welding MakesGood in the Foundry 


ONSIDERABLE savings may be 
effected by welding defective 
castings, in the opinion of 


Robert E. Kinkead, in a paper presented 
at the annual meeting of the American 


Foundrymen’s association in Philadel- 
phia, Sept. 29-Oct. 3. In describing 
methods of welding castings, the au- 


thor calls attention to the fact that elec- 
tric arc-welding has been used in steel 
foundries for about 10 years and dur- 
that period the sentiment toward 
salvaging defective castings has changed 


ing 


in a most remarkable manner. The re- 
pairing of defective castings by arc 
welding is said now to be standard 


foundry practice. The paper continues, 
in part, as follows: 

The field in which the metal 
trode process is best applied is in deal- 
ing with small steel castings where the 
defect is of minor importance and in 
largér castings where the defect oc- 
curs in a section which in _ thin, 


elec- 


- On 


BY ROBERT E. KINKEAD 


and on which the heat must be ex- 


tremely localized. 

Good foundry practice indicates that 
steel castings which have been welded 
by the carbon electrode process should 
subsequently be annealed to relieve any 
local internal strains which may have 
been introduced by the application of 
the heat of the arc. There are occa- 
sions, however, when it is extremely 
inconvenient and expensive to reanneal 
a casting which shows a slight defect. 
such occasions the application of 
the metal electrode process, owing to 
the very great localization of the heat, 
will permit the correction of the de- 
fect without the necessity of reanneal- 
ing. 

Until recently sb-inch diameter metal 
electrode was as large as was ordinar- 
ily used in this work. Investigations 
have recently shown that %-inch elec- 
trode, and even %-inch diameter rod, 
ftiay be used in the metal eléctrode 


process to good advantage on steel cast- 


ings. 
The welding of malleable iron cast- 
ings is difficult. The mbst important 


application of the metal electrode weld- 
ing process in malleable castings is in 
the plugging of sand holes in castings 
which are to hold: oil. A large number 
of the castings encounteréd in automo- 


bile work are of this nature. The 
welding on malleable iron is always 
done after the casting has been an- 
nealed. If the casting is to be ma- 


chined at the point at which the weld 
is made it should ‘be. reannealed. 
There are two classes of work which 
can be done in the gray iron foundry 
with the metal electrode process. In 
the first class are large castings which 
come from the sand with, shrinkage 
cracks or low spots in parts of the 
casting which are not .t6 be machined. 
In the case. of a crack, it may be 


“opened up with a chipping tool, and 
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steel filled in to give a measure of 
strength and complete pressure tight- 
ness. 

The welding can be handled with a 
low current, and should not be done 
continuously. The operator should weld 
for possibly 20 per cent of the time; 
the remainder of the time being divided 
up into intervals to permit the heat 
to be distributed throughout the locality 
of the weld. This practice will not 
harden the cast iron in the vicinity of 
the weld with the exception of the 
iron: which is within te-inch of the line 
of fusion. The steel added will not 
be hardened by the absorption of car- 
bon from the cast iron for a distance 
greater than ve-inch from the line of 
fusion. If the welder works inter- 
mittently he will avoid having the steel 
shrink away from the gray iron. The 
difficulty in machining such a _ weld 
arises from the hard area Ys-inch on 
either side of the weld. 

The second class of work which can 
be done with the electric arc on gray 
iron is in the correction of small sand 
holes and sand spots on surfaces which 
are to be machined. In work of this 
nature the sand hole is opened up and 
a nickel electrode fused into the hole 
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by the heat of the arc. The nickel is 
not welded to the cast iron, but at the 
high temperature produced by the arc 
makes an intimate contact with the gray 
iron, which resembles an amalgamation. 
The nickel is then peened and the ex- 
cess metal filed away. The job may 
be made pressure tight, and the applica- 
tion is entirely successful in the cor- 
rection of sand spots in the bore of 
engine or pump cylinders. This process 
is not used for the repair of breaks 
in a casting, but is merely a method of 
plugging a crack or sand hole. 


Seamen's Strike Cripples 
Australian Works 


Necastle, N. S. W., Sept. 1— 
Suspension of operations at the 
Broken Hill Proprietory Co.’s steel- 
works recently caused unemployment 
of 3000 men at Newcastle. The stop- 
page was due to the shortage of iron 
ore, stocks having reached such a 
state of depletion that blast furnaces 


can no longer be kept going. 
Owing to the seamen’s strike, the 
Australian ‘iron and steel trade has 
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been badly affected and supplies of 
ore from Hummocky Hill, South 
Australia have been interrupted. 
The influenza epidemic and seamen’s 
strike seriously affected operations at 
the Broken Hill company’s plant dur- 
ing June. The coke ovens produced 
13,600 tons of coke, 145,032 gallons 
of tar and 210 tons of sulphate of 
ammonia. The blast furnaces pro- 
duced 12,457 tons of pig iron, and 
482 tons of ferromanganese also 
were made. The open hearth pro- 
duced 16,698 tons of steel; blooming 
mill, 12,908 tons; rolling and finishing 


mills, 8063 tons, and the merchant 
mills, 4648 tons. 
The federal government is enact- 


ing a tariff law to protect the iron 
and steel industries. Australian manu- 
facturers say they can supply all of 
this country’s requirements. About 
£9,000,000 ($43,200,000) worth of raw 
and finished material, more or less 
related to iron and steel, are im- 
ported annually. The tariff law is 
being enacted not only to com- 
bat the rumored American dumping, 
but the importing of Japanese iron 
and steel products made with cheap 
labor. 


Too Much Emphasis on Sulphur in Steel 


EASONS why the limits for sul- 

phur in cast steel usually found 

in specifications are too low 
were given by Prof. A. E. White in a 
paper presented at the annual convention 
of the American Foundrymen’s asso- 
ciation which was held in Philadelphia, 
Sept. 29-Oct. 3. The author does not 
add any new evidence of the effect 
of sulphur on cast steel, his paper be- 
ing confined to a plea for a thorough 
survey of the items which affect the 
quality of steel castings. 

Attention is called to the fact that a 
good deal has been written concerning 
the effect of sulphur on steel and the 
paper goes on to say that numerous 
writers have pointed out that sulphur 
in percentages much above 0.04 or 0.05 
gives material showing undesirable quali- 
ties. 

Portions of the paper follow: 

Now and then some one suggests 
that sulphur in percentages greater 
than 0.04 or 0.05, possibly as high as 
twice the values given, in no way af- 
fects the quality of the steel. Much that 
has been written is in the way of ex- 
position and is not supported with evi- 
dence. Furthermore, a _ considerable 
amount of the evidence submitted is so 
beclouded by other factors that the data 
is valueless. Practically all of the liter- 
ature discussing sulphur deals with its 


influence in rolled or forged steel and 
not in cast steel. Between cast steel on 
the one hand and rolled or forged steel 
on the other, there is, in the writer’s 
opinion, a vast deal of difference. There- 
fore the observations on the influence 
of sulphur in rolled or forged steel, 
relatively speaking, may have little bear- 
ing if applied to cast steel. 

It was the writer’s privilege in the 
fall of 1916 and the winter of 1916-1917 
to visit nearly all of the important steel 
casting plants in the eastern half of 
the United States. It was also his priv- 
ilege to have under his supervision the 
inspection of all of the steel casting 
plants producing ordnance material for 
the United States army from January, 
1918, until he left the service in March, 
1919. As a result of this experience, 
he has come to feel to a greater and 
greater extent that the acceptance of 
steel castings should be placed on a 
broad basis and that the minute scru- 
tiny of castings for a few hundredths 
of a per cent of sulphur is both irra- 
tional and unwise. 

To talk about the effect of an in- 
crease of 0.01 or 0.02 per cent of sul- 
phur when by improper annealing, im- 
proper steelmaking or by improper 
foundry practice, properties many times 
worse than those produced by sulphur 
are acquired by the steel, is, in the 


writer’s judgment, placing undue em- 
phasis on the wrong factor. 

Sulphur in steel may increase blow 
holes—it is granted that this is a dis- 
puted point—but assuming that it does, 
it will not do so to nearly the same 
extent as an improper temper to the 
mold; improper venting of the mold 
or core, especially the core; or an im- 
proper pouring temperature. It may 
increase shrinkage, but it will not do it 
nearly as much as an improper casting 
design, an improper pouring tempera- 
ture, or too rapid a heating or cooling 
during the annealing. It may decrease 
the metal’s resistance to shock but not 
to the degree that a poorly designed 
casting will, or one in which the metal 
has been overheated, burned or under- 
annealed with the dendritic structure 
still in evidence. 

It was because of the feelings ex- 
pressed in the preceding paragraph 
that the writer championed, while con- 
nected with the ordnance department, 
a more liberal specification as applied 
to sulphur, though accompanied at the 
same time with such a method of in- 
spection at the casting plant consisting 
of an examination of test bars, anneal- 
ing lugs, visual examination, etc., that 
the real quality of the castings, or as 
near real as could be obtained, might 
be ascertained. 








Safety Work Given New Impetus 


More Than 3000 Delegates Attend Eighth Annual Congress of National Safety 
Council—Much Interest Shown in Metals Section— Manufacturers 


Have Large Exhibit — Employe Problems Discussed 


RGANIZED safety work which 
O had its inception in industrial 

pursuits and which has been 
promoted extensively in the iron and 
steel industry has spread into prac- 
tically every field of human endeavor, 
as indicated by the various interests 
represented at the eighth annual con- 
gress of the National Safety council 
in Cleveland, Oct. 1-4. 
than 3000 delegates, all of 
whom are engaged in some form of 
attended the 
which was the largest and 
portant in the history of the council. 
One hundred and sixty speakers sum- 


More 


safety work, congress, 


most im- 


suggested new 
More 


marized progress, and 
means for promoting safety. 
interest than ever was shown by the 
higher officials of the large industrial 
corporations. The attendance of plant 
officials in the iron and steel industry 
was notable, the strike idle- 
ness of the mills permitting many of 
attend the sessions of the 
section where the welfare of 
employes was discussed. 


The chief result of the congress was 


and the 
them to 
metals 


the program adopted for the extension 
of public safety work. It is proposed 
to make safety considerations a habit 
of life in America. It will be taught 
by object lessons in schools, safety 
being suggested in connection with 
arithmetic, grammar and other studies; 
it will be emphasized in the press and 
pulpit and in public meetings, and 
constantly encouraged by safety engi- 
neers. 

More emphasis was placed this year 
on Americanization and _ industrial 
management, while in connection with 
the latter subject employe representa- 


tion received attention for the first 
time. One of the important features 
of the congress was an exhibit of 
safety and sanitation appliances and 
accessories. 

Cyrus McCormick Jr., works man- 
ager, International Harvester Co., 


opened the first general session with 
an address on “Co-operation and In- 
dustrial Progress... Mr. McCormick 
summarized the general industrial sit- 
uation and then outlined the plan of 
employe representation in operation 
in his company’s plants. 

“So far as trades unionism is con- 
cerned our friends of the American 
Federation of Labor have mistaken 
the trend of employe representation,” 





said Mr 


resentation 


McCormick. 
not 


“Employe rep- 
been set up in 
opposition labor. It is 
a sincere effort on the part of capital 
and labor together for the benefit of 
each, and to develop between them a 


has 
to organized 


family feeling of mutual _ interest 
which cannot but be helpful to the 
development of industry today and 


tomorrow.” 
E. B. Tolsted, Independence Bu- 
Philadelphia, said there are 150 
representation in 
United States, and 


reau, 
employe 
the 


plans of 


operation in 


RALPH C. 


RICHARDS 


President, National Safety Council 


he gave practical suggestions 
for the installation of a plan. 

“Install it under peaceful condi- 
tions,” he said. “One large company 
inaugurated a plan as a result of a 
strike and the plan ended in another 
strike. To propose a plan to the men 
on the verge of a strike is almost 
certain to result in failure. 

“To attain its highest success, a 
plan should be developed gradually, 
each step insofar as possible resulting 


some 


or requests of em- 
it is simple in form 
The best have been obtained 
with joint committees, but employes 
committee should have opportunity to 
discuss their affairs without the pres- 
ence of the management. It is espe- 
cially important to make it plain that 


from suggestions 
ployes. See that 
results 
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interferes with 


the plan in no way 
membership in unions.’ 

Fred Schultz, vice president of the 
Cleveland Federation of Labor, read a 
paper prepared by Matthew Woll, of 
the American Federation of Labor, on 
“Employes’ from the 
Standpoint of Organized Labor,” in 
which he defended trade unions, as 
affording the best means for collective 
bargaining. 


Representation 


William M. Leiserson, impartial 
chairman of the labor adjustment 
board for the clothing industry of 


Rochester, N. Y., in speaking on 


“Labor Management and Collective 
Bargaining,” referred to the steel 
strike. 

“Officials of the Steel corporation 


are quoted as saying the real issue in 
the steel strike is the question of con- 


trol,” he said. “Is the management 
to decide conditions of employment? 
The steel worker sees the miners 


meeting with the owners, and Director 


General Hines negotiating with the 
railroad employes, and he sees the 
same thing in other trades. But the 
steel corporation says ‘No.’ The steel 


worker scratches his head. ‘Isn't that 
all power to the employer?’ he asks. 
Isn’t the bolshevists’ motto the same 
thing ‘All power?’” 

Thomas Stanion, Aluminum Cast- 
ings Co., Cleveland, presided at the 
general round-table discussion Oct. 2 
at which L. A. DeBlois, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., 
urged more extensive supervision as 
a safeguard against accidents in indus- 
trial plants. John A. Oartel, director 
of safety, Carnegie Steel Co., Pitts- 


burgh, outlined the duties of work- 
men’s inspection committees at the 
A, B,-C_ session, so-called because 


most of the addresses related to the 
rudiments of safety work. 


H. L. Church, Rockford Malleable 
Iron Works, Rockford, Ill, read a 
paper on “Accident Prevention in a 


Malleable Iron Foundry” at the meet- 
ing of the metals section. Mr. Church 
said men are leaving the foundries 
because of the number of accidents 
and that the work must be made more 
attractive if labor is to be held. He 
pointed out that a large number of 
foreign-born workers are without 
education as regards safety and sanita- 
tion and that ignorance and lack of 
training are responsible for most of 
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the accidents. The use of leggings, 
goggles and shoes is advisable, but to 
#6 to the root of the problem foundry- 
men must educate employes. 

“We explain the hazards of the 
work to every new man we employ,” 
said Mr. Church. “We have men, who 
speak several languages, devote con- 
siderable time among them, training 
and educating them, with a view to 
minimizing danger.” 

M. F. Gartland, Marion Gray Iron 
Foundry Co., Marion, Ind., was unable 
to attend the but a paper 
prepared by him was read. Mr. Gart- 
land emphasized the personal element, 
stating that while safety devices have 
been developed to the utmost, it now 
remains the 
develop men’s minds so that mechan- 
shall not lack intelligent 


session, 


for safety engineer to 
ical 
co-operation. 

Hans language 
division, war loan organization of the 
United States treasury; H. C. Waller, 
educational director, B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O.; George C. 
Fout, supervisor of schools, 
Youngstown Sheet & Co., 
Allen T. Burns, director of the Study 


means 


Rieg, chief, foreign 


formerly 


night 


Tube and 


of Methods of Americanization, New 
York, spoke at the general session 
on Americanization. Mr. Burns out- 


lined principles and methods of Amer- 
icanization, while Mr. Waller and Mr. 
Fout suggested steps which industrial 
take to the 
Rieg warned against 


establishments may aid 


Mr. 


movement. 
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trying to compel the alien to become 
an American citizen. 

At the meeting of the metals sec- 
tions Oct., 3, C. C. Rausch, 
director, Safety Institute of America, 
gave a practical talk on the.safe oper- 
cranes, supplemented by a 
discussion by O. J. Lewis, McKinney 
Steel Co., Cleveland. In speaking on 
“New Ways to Put Safety Across in 
a Steel Plant,” H. P. Heyne, United 
Alloy Steel Corp., Canton, O., said: 


assistant 


ation of 


“The new way to put safety across 
in any plant is to meet the problems 
with a better understanding of affairs, 
of fairness between 
employes 
for erect- 


assurance 
the and 
should furnish the 
ing the foundation for the co-operative 
The which bind 
men together are fellowship and good 
confidence. 

attaining 


and an 
foremen which 
material 


spirit. two factors 


will based on mutual 
are indispensable in 
unity of purpose on the part of all 
for the welfare of all.” 

H. J. Weeks, with the assistance of 
a group of employes of the American 
Steel & Wire Co., gave a practical 
demonstration of methods used in in- 
acridents. 


These 


vestigating 
Philip Stremmel, superintendent of 
hot National Enameling & 
Stamping Co., Granite City, IL, read 
Steel 
metals 


mills, 


“Humanizing a 
the 


a paper on 
Plant” at the 
section Oct. 4 

“If a steel plant is to be humanized 
between 


session of 


confidence must be restoréd 
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employer and employe,” said Mr 
Stremmel. “The whole history of 
the steel industry has been one of 


struggle. The employes have believed 
that their rights could only be secured 
and maintained by organization. On 
the the 


organization because he 


other hand employer fought 


was convinced 


that it was an invasion of his rights. 
The truth is both were partly right 
and both were partly wrong. ‘The 
employer must not limit his interest 
in his employe merely to his power 
to produce He must also see his 
family; their educational, social and 


spiritual needs must express themselves 


in the pay roll. Not merely an em- 
ploye must be dealt with, but his 
family also.” 

This paper was discussed by Ray- 
mond G Adair, safety engineer, 


Rolling Mills Co., while E 


Smelting & Re- 


American 
E. Judd, 


fining Co., 


American 
discussed a paper presented 
Belford, acting 


by James F secretary 


of labor, safety and welfare, of the 
same company, on how foremen may 
reduce accidents. J. Schleicher, Alex- 
ander Milburn Co., Baltimore, gave a 


practical demonstration of welding, etc 


Ralph C. Richards, 
ber of the central safety committee of 
the 
was elected president of 
C. W. 


ager, and Sidney J 


Chicago, mem- 


Chicago & Northwestern railroad, 
the council; 
Chicago, general man- 


Williams, 


and 


Price, 
Chicago, 
re-elected chief 


was secretary 


engineer. 
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Foundry Meeting is Eventtul 


American Foundrymen's Association in Record Breaking Convention in Philadelphia 
Denounces Radicalism—Technical Sessions Reflect Progress in Casting 
Practice —Launch Steel Ship Named in Honor of Association 


NPRECEDENTED progress, both in the de- 
U sign, development and manufacture of metal 

working and foundry equipment and in the 
solution of problems affecting casting practice and 
plant administration, was reflected in the meetings 
and exhibition of the twenty-fourth annual conven- 
tion of the American Foundrymen’s association held 
in Philadelphia last week concurrently with the an- 
nual meeting of the Institute of Metals division of 
the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers. Called the “Interallied Foundrymen’s 
Congress and Exhibition,” this year’s event lived up 
to all that the name implies, more than a score of 
foreign guests from England, France, Norway, 
Japan, India and Australia being im attendance. 
The total registration exceeded 3500. 

The interest manifested at the various technical 
sessions held in the Bellevue-Stratford hotel sur- 
passed even that which marked the meetings at 
Milwaukee last year, when the intense resolve to 
help win the war keyed enthusiasm to a high pitch. 
In the general sessions and in those devoted to gray 
iron, steel and malleable foundry practice, the dis- 
cussions of Papers indicated that the restraint of 
war no longer is retarding the American instinct 
for research calculated to improve foundry practice. 

A most  pr@mising indication of intelligent effort 
to solve the préblem of industrial relations was seen 
in the special session held Thursday morning when 
the authors of four papers advocated systematic 


training for foundry apprentices, journeymen and 
foremen along lines familiarize them 
with the economic conditions which play an im- 
determining the administrative 
policies of employers. “Multiply yourself through 
your foremen,” the introduced by one 
speaker, impressed manufacturers as being an im- 
portant remedy for existing conditions. Interest in 
the immediate problem of today reached its highest 
point Thursday evening at the most brilliant ban- 
quet ever held by the association when Hon. James 
M. Beck, former United States assistant attorney 
general, declared that a law should be passed pro- 
viding that the act of any combination, either of em- 
ployes or employers, which aims to subvert the gov- 
ernment be considered the equivalent of sedition. 
The sentiment of the members of the association 
later was expressed in a communication addressed 
to Senator Kenyon of the senate’s committee in- 
vestigating the steel strike in which the alien origin 
and sinister motives of the strike were pointed out 


which will 


portant part in 


slogan 


as a serious menace to all branches of industry. 

Aside from the exhibition and meetings, the out- 
standing feature of the convention was the boat ride 
on the Delaware river terminating with a visit to 
the Hog island shipyard where Mrs. A. O. Backert, 
wife of the president of the association, christened 
the steel cargo carrier, the Afoundria, named in 
honor of the foundrymen’s organization and the 
great industry which it represents. 





Mechanical Apparatus Boosts Output 


ITH @ total registration of 
W members and guests of over 
2500 shown on the secre- 
tary’s cards, the second day’s technical 


sessions were greeted: by a large at- 
tendance. The general meeting was 
held in the ball room of the Bellevue- 


Stratford with Mr. Backert as chairman, 
while the steel session was held in an 
adjoining room with R. A. Bull, Du- 
quesne Steel Co., Coraopolis, Pa., pre- 
siding. 

The first paper on the general pro- 
gram was “Audible Signals in Found- 
ries,” by Professor Vladimir Karape- 
toff, Cornell university, Ithica, N. Y. 
This paper was. published in the Oct. 
2 issue of Tue Iron Trapve Review. 
In the discussion following this paper, 
W. T. Perry, Bay City, Mich., pointed 


out .the probable value of a _ loud 
speaking telephone which in addition 
to calling the person sought, delivers 
the desired message at the same time. 
In rebuttal Professor Karapetoff called 
attention to the difficulty of obtaining 
with the loud 


distinct enunciation 


speaking telephone. 


“The Care of Foundry Equipment,” 


by G. L. Grimes was the next paper 
presented. W. C. Brigg’s paper 
on combining hoisting apparatus 


with molding machines to secure the 


most efficient results was accom- 
panied by a _ series of interesting 
slides on actual installations. The 


handling problem further was ampli- 
fied by H. L. McKinnon, C. O. Bart- 
lett & Co., Cleveland, who 
dwelt on the modern application of 


Snow 


power to sand handling and convey- 
ing. Mr. Brigg’s paper was pub- 
lished in last week’s issue. 

H. H. Haley, American Foundry 
Equipment Co., New York, discussed 
the application of concrete to foundry 
molding floors and recommended cer- 
tain practice to follow. In the discus- 
sion Lambert T. Ericson, chief en- 
gineer, Jennison-Wright Co., Toledo, 
O., suggested wood blocks for foundry 
flooring. He pointed out the cleanli- 
ness and ease of construction which 
made it possible to lay a wood block 
floor with a minimum of interruption 


to normal plant operations. 


The report of the committee on 
costs was read by the chairman and a 
proposed and passed 

publication of the 


resolution was 


authorizing the 
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TION, AND MRS. A. 0. 
principles of the American Foundry- 
men’s association cost system in the 


proceedings and in pamphlet form for 
distribution among the members. C. 


E. Knoeppel’s paper, “Uniform 
Methods of Cost Accounting” was 
read in abstract. 


Maj. Frank B. Gilbreth, Providence, 
R. L., delivered an address on “The 
One Best Way to Do Work,” which 
was illustrated by motion pictures. 
He criticized the existing emphasis 
which is placed on judgment, charac- 
terizing judgment as the result of 
many contacts with the wrong way 
of doing things. The investigation 
of methods by the application of 
motion picture time studies was 
strongly recommended. The speaker 
recounted the mode of applying mo- 
tion picture study to foundry opera- 
tions. He told how the best workman 
is chosen for each operation studied, 
and how by the application of the 
cross-sectioned background and the 
split-second clock, each movement is 
precisely recorded. This system has 
been found to induce a greater effort 
on the part of the workman, and it 


APOUNDRIA, NAMED IN HONOR OF THE FOUNDRYMEN’S 
BACKERT, SPONSOR 

















ASSOCIA- 


is stated his work 
is so improved that 
output in many cases 


the 


one 


is increased in 
ratio of two to 
and in many cases five to 
In closing, the speaker 
that this 


one. 
said country, to 
compete with manufacturers 
abroad, particularly with the 
Orient, must send to the four corners 
of the earth in search of the one best 
way, just as now our agricultural in- 
over the world 
of grain, fruit 


and 


vestigators go all 
seeking better grades 
and vegetables 


Dscuss Problms of Gray Iron Shop 


More than 250 foundrymen attend- 
ed the gray iron session which was 
held Thursday morning. W. A. 
Janssen, American Steel Foundries, 
Chicago, presided as chairman. George 
P. Fisher, Whiting Foundry Equip- 
ment Co., Harvey, Ill, read a paper 
on the application and use of the 
side blow converter in iron foundries. 
He referred to the low initial cost of 
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the melting unit and furnished sta- 
tistics showing the amount of steel 
produced in the United States cover- 
ing a period of three years. 

A paper entitled “Cerium in Cast 
Iron,” was read by Dr. Richard Mol- 
denke, Watchung, N. J. This rare 
metal is one of a group which Doctor 
Moldenke has been investigating with 
a view of developing a practical de- 
cxidizing agent. 

Mr. Janssen asked if cerium is add- 
ed to the molten iron in the form of 
a ferroalloy or in its natural state. 
Dr. Moldenke replied that it is added 
as a ferroalloy and that the best 
method of adding it to the molten 
iron is to break it into small pieces 
and drop them in the spout when 
the metal is tapped. 

Homer F. Staley, United States 
bureau of standards, Washington, read 
a paper on testing clays for foundry 
use. He referred to the work which 
the bureau is doing along these lines 
and stated the conclusions which have 
been derived from 
the work al- 
ready done 


R. F. Har 


a rington, Hunt 


Spiller Mfg. Corp., Boston, remarked 
that Mr. Staley entirely ignored the mer- 
its of the die test in determining the 
plasticity of clay, which Dr. Mol- 


denke has advocated. Mr. Staley re- 
plied that in his opinion the die test 
is not reliable, inasmuch as a defi- 
nite amount of penetration does not 
always indicate a definite bonding 
power. Dr. Moldenke, while agreeing 
that the die test is not perfect, main- 
tained that it is still good enough 
for all practical purposes and is with- 
in the means of even the most mod- 
est foundryman. He declared that 
a simple practical method of deter- 
mination is needed. He stated that 
he believes too much emphasis is 
placed on the theoretical phase of the 
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work and urged a more practical ap- 
plication, so that the man who is 
accustomed to dig clay in his own 
back yard can satisfy himself that it 
is suitable for the purpose intended. 
In reply to a question regarding Ger- 
man fire clay, which has been used 
so extensively for crucibles, and the 
native American clays, Mr. Staley 
said that there is no single American 
clay similar to the German material, 
but that it is to combine 
some of the native clays and obtain 
a mixture just as satisfactory as the 


possible 


best German clay. 

Henry Traphagen, Toledo 
Casting Co., presented a paper on the 
educational value of the scrap pile. 

Although many availed themselves 
of the final opportunity to visit and 
inspect the show at the Commercial 
Museum, a full attendance heard the 


Friday morning program. Reversing 


the usual order of procedure, Presi- 
dent Backert at once installed the 
newly elected officers introducing 


Cariton S. Koch, Fort Pitt Steel Cast- 
ings Co., Pittsburgh, president, W. R. 
Bean, Eastern Malleable Iron Co., 
Naugatuck, Conn., vice president and 
C. E. Hoyt, Chicago, secretary. By 
unanimous assent, the retiring presi- 
dent, A. O. Backert was elected to 
honorary membership in the association, 


steel * 
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and Thomas Devlin, Thomas Devlin 
& Co., Philadelphia, a patriarch in the 
same _ tribute 


industry was given the 


The scheduled program contained 
much of practical interest to the 
foundryman as was shown by the full 
discussion which followed each paper. 


Robert E. Kinkead, Lincoln Elec- 
tric Co., Cleveland, explained the 
progress and application of electric 


welding to the work of steel. 
Describes New Gas 


Professor Kinsey followed with a 
discussion of his paper “A New Cut- 
ting Gas,” in which he described the 
physical properties, operation and 
economical qualities of a gas for use 
with oxygen in welding and cutting. 

George B. Malone’s paper on weld- 
ing castings of different metals and 
different was read by the 
chairman, Mr. Bean, and was followed 
by “Refractory Cements,” by W. S. 
Quigley, Quigley Furnace Specialties 
Co., New York. 

Alfred E. Howell, Phillips & But- 
torff Mfg. Co., Nashville, Tenn., pre- 
sented the report of the resolutions 
committee expressing the gratitude of 
the association to the Philadelphia 
association, its committees and to the 
American International Shipbuilding 
Corp. for the courtesies and hospital- 


sections 


991 
ity extended during the week. This 
was unanimously adopted. 


A most significant feature of the 
closing session was a resolution passed 
on motion of R. A. Bull, Duquesne 
Steel Foundry co,. Coropolis, Pa., call- 
ing upon Senator Kenyon’s commit- 
tee investigating the steel strike to 
note the foreign influence in the dis- 


turbance. This communication ap- 
pears in full elsewhere on this page 
Twe salient features marked the 


annual banquet held in the ball room 
of the Bellvue-Stratford, Oct. 2, as 
a memorable occasion for those pres- 
ent. The first was the spirit of com- 
radeship between the allied nations 
born of a common peril voiced by 
Sir Ellis W. Hume-Williams, M. P., 
official representative of the British 
government, Dr. Marcel Knecht, pro- 
fessor of literature of the University 
of Nancy, speaking for the French 
government, and Hon. James M. 
Beck, formerly assistant attorney gen- 
eral of the United States. The sec- 
ond, the determination expressed by 
Mr. Beck, and attested by the en- 
thusiasm of those assembled, to pro- 
tect American institutions and ideals 
against the sinister threat of anarch- 
istic attack. President A. O. Backert, 
who acted as toastmaster expressed 
gratitude to the foreign guests who 





A ComM™M 


HE American 


Foundrymen’s 


A. F. A. Announces Stand Against Radicalism 


NICATION TO THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND EDUCATION 


association is fact that the 


vast 


majority of those who are at- 





holding its annual meeting in Philadelphia. 


This convention is the greatest in our history of 24 
years’ advancement of the purely technical and in- 
dustrial phases of the foundry industry. More 
than 3000 foundrymen are in attendance. Our ex 
hibit of foundry equipment and supplies occupies the 
entire space of 90,000 square feet in the Commercial 
Museum. Unquestionably this meeting of foundry 
owners, managers, superintendents, chemists, foremen 
and of manufacturers of equipment required for 
foundry operation, embraces the most intelligent 
and broadminded personnel in the basic industry of 
casting of metals. 
organization have 
meetings relating 


Never in the history of this 
discussions been permitted in our 
to the unionization of labor, or to advisable rates of 
wages. We contemplate no change in this policy 
and will continue to serve our industry in the future 
along the same scientific lines as in the past. 


The operations of many industries have 
affected by the present strike of steel workers insti- 
tuted primarily against the United States Steel Corp. 
We recognize, as your investigating committee does, 
the tremendous importance of this _ strike. We 
believe the very bulwark of our nation is seriously 
menaced. We respectfully call to the attention of 
your committee the significant and incontrovertible 


been 


tempting to paralyze the foundry industry coincident 
with the attacks upon the steel mills, are of foreign 
birth, and that whatever success in those endeavors 
is being achieved in our foundries results in very 
large degree from intimidation and violence. 

You and your committee are charged with a solemn 
duty. We believe you will not shirk it, but will make 
your investigation rigorously searching, as to existing 
conditions of employment, and the present and past 
activities of the men who organized and are con- 
ducting the strike and of those opposed to them, to 
the end that in all branches of industry connected 
with the manufacture of iron and steel, those who 
work in them with their hands and brains may do 
so under conditions fair to both classes, in lasting 
security against improper coercion and in conformity 
with the principles of liberty drafted by our fathers 
in this city where our membership is now assembled. 

This communication is without precedent in our 
organization. After mature deliberation we believe 
the circumstances justify it and that the essentially 
scientific nature of this the greatest organization of 
foundrymen in the world will give weight to our 
We beg to inform you that_a vast num- 

our members toiled with their hands for a 
wage in the earlier stages of their foundry 
careers. Hence our sympathies for the honest work- 
ing man are genuine. 


statements. 
ber of 
daily 
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by their presence testified to the ex- 
cellent feeling existing in the foundry 
industry. Major R. A. Bull, past 
president of the association expressed 
the thanks of the visitors for the hos- 
pitality of Philadelphia and the local 
foundry organization and its commit- 
tees who made the great convention 
end a success. 


Entertainment Features 


The plan of holding all sessigns of 
the convention in the morning and 
closing the exhibition at 5 p. m., except 
on Tuesday, gave the visiting foundry- 
men and their guests ample opportunity 
to participate in the unusually attractive 
entertainment program provided by the 
Philadelphia local committee under the 
direction of Frank Krug, White & 
Brother, Philadelphia. The outstanding 
entertainment feature of the week was 
the ride on the Crty or Campen, which 
took a capacity load of 1600 persons 
up the river as far as the shipyards 
of William Cramp & Sons Shipbuilding 
& Engine Co., and then down the river 
to Hog Island and return. This trip 
enabled the visitors to see the yards of 
the New York Shipbuilding Co. and 
the Pusey & Jones Co., Camden; and 
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New Officers 


American Foundrymen’s Association 


President: 
Cc. §. Koc, 
Fort Pitt Steel Castings Co., 


Vice President: 


McKeesport, Pa. 


W. R. Bean, 
Eastern Malleable Iron Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 


Secretary- Treasurer: 
C. E. Hoyt, 
Chicago. 


Directors 
(In addition to the above) 


H. R. Atwater, Cleveland-Osborn 
Cleveland. 
A. 0. Backert, The Penton Publishing Co., 


Mfg. Co., 


Duquesne Steel Foundry Co., 
General Fire Extinguisher 
“Massey-Harris (Co., Ltd., 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Ww. American Steel Foundries, 


A. Janssen, 

Chicago. 

8S. T. Johnston, S. Obermayer Co., Chicago. 

C. R. Messinger, Sivyer Steel Casting Co., 
Milwaukee. 

V. E. Minich, American Foundry Equipment 
Co., New York. 

J. P. Pero, Missouri Malleable Iron Co., 
East St. Louis, Ill. 

Mfg. 


A. B. Root, Jr., 
Boston. 

J. Roy Tanner, Pittsburgh Valve Foundry & 
Construction Co., Pittsburgh. 


Hunt-Spiller Corp., 
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the government navy yard at League 
island. After inspecting the steamship 
Nosies and several departments of the 
great shipyard of the American Inter- 
national Shipbuilding Corp. at Hog 
Island, the foundrymen and their guests 
witnessed the launching of the steel 
cargo ship Arounpria. This _ vessel, 
which is the fifty-seventh launched at 
this yard, takes its name from the 
first letters of the name of the found- 
rymen’s association, “A. F. A.” and the 
word “foundry.” 
During the week many 

visited the large industrial 


foundrymen 
plants in 


* Philadelphia and vicinity, a particularly 


large number taking advantage of the 
specially conducted inspection trip to 
the works of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. and Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. On Wednesday the ladies were 
taken in automobiles through Fair- 
mount park to Valley Forge, where 
luncheon was served. On Thursday 
they were given an opportunity to visit 
Independence hall, Wanamaker’s store, 
the plant of the Curtis Publishing Co., 
and other points of interest. Other en- 
tertainment features included a theater 
party at Keith’s and a golf tournament 
at the Whitemarsh Valley Golf club. 


Discuss Effects of Sulphur in Steel 


ORE than ordinary interest was 
shown in the steel session, 
held Wednesday morning, 


M 


Oct. 1, and practically all of the 200 
foundrymen jn attendance remained 
until the last discussion was finished. 


The subjects which engaged the atten- 
tion of the meeting were the relative 
importance of the sulphur contents to 
the properties of steel; comparisons of 
the electric furnace with the open- 
hearth and converter, both as to cost of 
melting and quality of product; and a 
discussion of the different methods of 
measuring temperatures. R. A. Bull, 
Duquesne Steel Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, 
who presided at the meeting advocated 
that a committee be appointed to work 
with the committee of the American 
Society for Testing Materials in deter- 
mining the effect of sulphur on steel. 
These committees will work in co- 
operation with the bureau of standards 
in securing data and making tests to 
find out just what limits of sulphur 
are detrimental to steel. 

The subject of the effects of sulphur 
in steel was introduced: by A. E. White. 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., in a paper which is published 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Discussion brought out by this paper 
tended to show that the effect of sul- 
phur is not as great as usually claimed. 


On the other hand, to prove the serious 
nature of high sulphur it was stated 
that fourteen 16-inch gun stands, which 
broke in service, all contained high 
sulphur contents, while no stand which 
had less than 0.04 per cent sulphur 
broke in service. One of the speakers 
stated that this might have been due 
to segregation and improper annealing. 
J. H. Locke, Commonwealth Steel Co., 
Granite City, Ill, said that a curve 
plotted from data covering 1600 con- 
secutive heats of basic open-hearth steel 
which ranged from 0.02 to 0.03 per 
cent sulphur was almost a straight line 
and showed that the percentage of 
cracked castings was three times as 
great as when the sulphur was 0.03 per 
cent. A curve plotted from the phos- 
phorus contents was a horizontal line, 
showing that a small variation in phos- 
phorus did not have any effect on the 
cracking of the steel. 


Compares Electric and Converter Steel 


G. R. Hanks, Taylor-Wharton Iron 
& Steel Co., High Bridge, N. J., read 
a paper entitled, “Electric Versus Con- 
verter Steel.” This paper was prepared 
by Mr. Hanks in conjunction with John 
H. Hall, chief metallurgist of the Tay- 
lor-Wharton company. The data given 
showed that castings made from con- 
verter steel cracked while the same 


casting made of electric furnace steel 
did not crack even though containing as 
large a percentage of sulphur as the 
ones from the converter. Discussion of 


this paper brought out the fact that 
while it is possible to determine the 
temperature of electric furnace steel 


before pouring to insure that the metal 
is never poured too cold, this is not 
possible with converter steel. In fact, 
such steel is sometimes poured too cold, 
which accounts for the cracking. An- 
other phase of electric furnace steel was 
taken up in a paper on the comparison 
of costs of electric and open-hearth 
furnace practice by E. H. Ballard, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass. 
Mr. Ballard compared the costs of oper- 
ating a 6-ton basic electric furnace 
and a 20-ton acid open-hearth furnace 
as follows: 

Electric furnace Open Hearth 


Total metal cost....... 9.52netton 14.28 net ton 
Special metals 8 1.79 net ton 3.52 net ton 
Expense items ......... 21.58 net ton 6.60 net ton 
Molten metal cost in 

a tdesvadanesse e 36.57 net ton 32.55 net ton 


F. W. Brooks, Electric Furnace Con- 
struction Co., Philadelphia, read an in- 
teresting paper regarding the present 
methods of measuring the temperature 
of molten steel. He divides the methods 
into two classes, the pyrometer and the 
practical shop methods. Of the pyrom- 
eter methods the thermocouple method 
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is said to be impractical because the 
high temperatures to be measured re- 
quire an expensive platinum-base ther- 
mocouple and there has not been found 
a satisfactory protection tube for the 
couple. The operation of the optical 
and the radiation pyrometers is handi- 
capped by the smoky atmosphere and 
hot gases of the furnace. The practi- 
cal shop methods have so far proved 
the most satisfactory. These consist of 
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the film test, the rod test and the 
pouring test. The film test is made by 
taking some metal from the furnace on 
a spoon and measuring the length of 
time required for a film to form. If 
the film forms in less than a certain 
time, which is 60 seconds for the usual 
run of castings, the metal is too cold 
for pouring. 

A short report was given by W. A. 
Janssen, American Steel Foundries, 
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Chicago, chairman of the committee on 
steel foundry standards. Other papers 
presented were “Repairing Castings on 


Transport NortHern Paciric,” by Ar- 
thur F. Braid, Metal Thermit Corp., 
New York, and “The Acid Electric 


Furnace Process,” by L. B. Lindermuth, 
Carney & Lindermuth, New York. Mr. 
Braid’s paper was accompanied by mov- 
ing pictures showing the welding of the 
sternpost of the NorTHern Paciric. 


Malleable Men Discuss Big Problems 


LONG and interesting program 
A of papers was presented at the 

malleable session Thursday 
morning presided over by W. R. Bean, 
Eastern Malleable Iron Co., Naugatuct, 
Conn. The first four papers dealt 
with melting methods. Although the 
figures in the paper presented by J. 
P. Pero, Missouri Malleable Iron Co., 
East St. Louis, Ill, on burning fuel 
oil in the air furnace, showed that 
under price conditions obtaining in 
East St. Louis, the melting costs are 
higher for oil than when coal is used 
as a fuel, Mr. Pero stated that he 
favors the use of oil for melting mal- 


leable. He has found, he said that 
there are advantages in oil melting 
which can not measured in dollars 


As an example of how 
different conditions might make oil 
fuel cheaper than coal for melting, 
the case of the Jewell Steel & Malle- 
able Iron Co., San Francisco, was 
cited. It was stated that this com- 
pany found that oil with a consump- 
tion of 65 to 66 gallons per ton of 
iron melted in a cold furnace, is 
cheaper than coal for melting, due to 
the fact that coal is abnormally high 
priced on the Pacific coast. During 
the discussion of melting ratios P. J. 
Davis, Moline Malleable Iron Co., 
Fairfield, Iowa, said that the one 
foundry he is familiar with melted 
with 65.6 gallons of oil to the ton 
of metal, and the Globe Malleable 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y., consumed 80 
gallons per ton of metal melted. Even 
with the advantage secured by regen- 
eration, the Fort Pitt Malleable Co., 
Pittsburgh, has not made a better 
average than 46 gallons of oil to a 
ton of metal melted. 

The application of powdered coal 
to the malleable foundry, both for 
melting and annealing was broadly 
covered in three papers by Charles 
Longenecker, the Bonnot Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Milton W. Arrowood, Ground 
Coal Engineering Co., Chicago, and 
H. A. Grindle, Combustion Economy 
Corp., Chicago. Mr. Longenecker’s 
paper appears elsewhere in this issue. 
W. H. Firch, Lehigh Pulverizer Co., 


and cents. 


in discussing these papers said that 
powdered coal for melting had been 
proved beyond doubt to be practical. 

Figures showing results of melting 





Visitors From Oversea 


ROM the standpoint of na- 
tionalities represented this 
year’s convention surpassed all pre- 
vious annual meetings. The cosmo- 
politan aspect of the event was not 
only noticeable on the registration 
bulletins where the names and ad- 
dresses of many foreign guests ap- 
peared, but also at the exhibition 
where a number of European prod- 
ucts were displayed and at the an- 
nual banquet where official repre- 
sentatives of England and Franve 
participated in the program. Eng- 
land, Scotland, Norway, France, In- 
dia, Java, Japan, and Australia were 
represented. Among the guests from 
overseas were: 

John R. Hyde, and W. H. I. 
Bailey, Robert Hyde & Son, Lid., 
Sheffield, Eng.; N. M. Brown and 
William Hudson, Lion Foundry Co., 
Ltd., Kirkintilloch, Scotland; H. 
Roe, Adaptable Molding Machine 
Co., Birmingham, Eng.; James Tea- 
son, Ruston & Hobston, Lincoln 
Eng.; R. V. Patterson, Smith-Pat- 
terson Co., Ltd., Blaydon-on-Tyne, 
Eng.; James Potts, I. Taylor & 
Sons, Ltd., London, Eng.; Frank 
Somers, Walter Somers & Co., 
Ltd., Halesowen, Eng.; R. M. 
Chemez, Angus Co., Ltd., Cal- 
cutta, India; S. Frivik, E. Sunde 
& Co., Christiana, Norway; R. 
W. Williams, Sidney Williams 
& Co., Rockhampton, Australia; 
na: & - Ta tae. ee 
Sakaqushi, T. Sakaqushi, Otaru, 
Japan; Abdon Corquoda, A. Cor- 
quoda, Barcelona, Spain; T. Muray- 
anna, Tobatta Foundry Co., To- 
batta, Japan; J. Vigne, Tropenas 
Converter Co., Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
and George Komorowski, Gizod 
Electric Steel Works, Ugine, France. 











coal were 
Combustion 


malleable with 
given by H. A. 
Economy Corp., Chicago. 
ures were obtained from the operation 
of an air furnace at the National 
Malleable Castings Co., Chicago. So 
far 19 heats have been taken off and 
the metal in them was 
satisfactory, pouring clean and show- 
ing good physical properties. Sul- 
phur was found to run about 0.01 per 
cent lower than when the metal was 
melted by hand firing. The second 
heat taken off Sept. 25 was melted 
in 4 hours and 25 minutes. It was 
all out of the furnace in 5 hours and 
30 minutes. There were slightly more 
than eight tons of metal in the heat 
which was melted with 595 pounds 
of coal per ton of metal at the rate 
of 1,48 tons per hour. The composi- 
tion of the metal tapped was: silicon, 
0.92 per cent; sulphur, 0.054 per cent; 
manganese, 0.28 per cent, and carbon, 


powdered 
Grindle, 
These fig- 


every one of 


2 per cent. The coal ratio of 595 
pounds per ton of metal compares 


800 to 900 pounds of hand fired coal 
to a ton of metal melted. 

Enrique Touceda deplored the fact 
that foundrymen are urged to try to 
secure more rapid annealing, as he 
does not think that a proper grade 
of metal can be secured when the 
anneal is rushed. He said that he 
did not believe a heat could be thor- 
oughly and satisfactorily annealed if 
held at temperature for less than 48 
hours. If brought up to temperature 
too quickly the effect would be to 
expand the ring of the packing boxes 
faster than the castings inside which 
would loosen them and allow the 
packing around the top castings to 
fall to the lower portions of the stack 
causing distorted castings. It was 
also brought out in the discussion 
that powdered coal is being used for 
drying molds and the following com- 
parative figures were given: Drying 
with oil required 18 hours, with coal, 
12 hours; 300 to 350 gallons of oil were 
required for drying an oven charged 
while the same work is done by 2600 
pounds of powdered coal. 

The report of the committee on 
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specifications for malleable castings 
was presented by Enrique Touceda, 
chairman. The committee recom- 
mended that the specifications for 
malleable iron castings recently made 
standard by the American Society for 


Education 


OR the first time in the history 

of the association, papers de- 

voted to problems of vocational 
training, personnel and industrial re- 
lations were presented in a_ special 
session. In the course of this meet- 
ing a number of speakers shed im- 
portant sidelights on the present in- 
dustrial situation and suggested im- 
provements which in the aggregate 
constitute a contribution of construc- 
tive criticism bound to prove of bene- 
fit to foundrymen and plant execu- 
tives in many branches of industry. 
C. C. Schoen, United States depart- 
ment of labor, training service, Stam- 
ford, Conn., presented a paper on 
training men for foundry work in 
which he revealed the results of an 
investigation of the status of found- 
ry training in 646 foundries. He de- 
clared that in these foundries, where 
14,462 skilled workmen are employed, 
only 1096 apprentices, or less than 
one-third of the 3538 authorized under 
an agreement with the International 
Molders’ union, are employed. The 
causes of the reluctance of young 
men to engage in foundry work in- 
clude low wages, unsanitary condi- 


A.J.M.M.E. 


HE regular meeting of the In- 

} stitute of Metals division of 
the American Institute of Min- 

ing and Metallurgical Engineers 
opened with an evening session on 
Tuesday, Sept. 30. A paper by John 
F. Thompson and David H. Brown 
on the properties of nickel occupied 
a large part of the session, the dis- 
cussion bringing out the fact that 
carbon free anodes are much less 
soluble in ordinary plating solutions 
than those containing carbon, and that 
in the production of malleable nickel 
it is imperative to deoxidize with mag- 
nésium in the proportion of one-tenth 
of one per cent. A new alloy of ex- 
cellent physical properties was de- 
scribed by C. P. Karr at a subsequent 
session. This alloy consists of cop- 
per 90 per cent; tin 6.5 per cent; zinc 
3 per cent, and lead 0.5 per cent. It 
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Testing Materials, be adopted by the 
American Foundrymen’s association. 
A paper by G. Ernest Wells, Edgar 
Allen & Co., Sheffield, England, was 
read by Mr. Bean in the absence of 
the author. This paper gives infor- 
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mation about Great Britain’s Experi- 
mental foundry and the chairman said 
it was a subject which should be of 
interest to the meeting as it showed 
the possibility of such a foundry in 
this country. 


Cure for Industrial Ills 


tions, laborious work, monotonous 
routine, the influence of public 
schools, the lack of sound practical 
or definite training program and the 
lack of proper incentives. 

C. D. Dyer Jr., Hunt & Dyer, Phil- 
adelphia, read a paper entitled “Per- 
sonal Problems in Modern Industry,” 
an abstract of which appeared in the 
Oct. 2 issue of Tue Iron Trape RE- 
view. John Calder, consulting engineer, 
New York, whose paper, “Industrial 
Democracy and the Foreman,” also 
appeared in the Oct. 2 issue, charac- 
terized the foremen as the noncom- 
officers of industry and 
strongly emphasized his belief that 
the hope for satisfactory relations 
lies in the education of these men. 
He stated that as a rule foremen 
know little of human nature and care 
less. “Multiply yourself through 
your foremen” was the keynote of his 
urgent appeal to employers. Mr. 
Calder claimed that at present manu- 
facturers and executives are expect- 
ing their foremen to interpret pol- 
icies of administration for the work- 
men, and declared that in many cases 
the foremen are not intelligent enough 


missioned 


has a tensile strength of 40,700 pounds 
per square inch with an elongation of 
37.6 per cent. The discussion divulged 
that a slightly different alloy, desir- 
able for castings subject to water 
pressures has been found. This alloy 
consists of copper 89 per cent; nickel 
1 per cent; tin 6.5 per cent; zinc 2 
per cent, and lead 1.5 per cent. 

Two interesting papers were 
voted to outlining the difficulties en- 
countered in manufacturing two elec- 
tric resistance alloys in this country, 
which previous to the war were ob- 
tained entirely from foreign sources. 
These alloys are manganin and con- 
stantan; the former consisting of 83 
parts copper; 2.5 parts nickel; 14 
parts manganese and 1.5 parts pure 
iron, and the latter 46 per cent 
nickel and 54 per cent copper. Com- 
plete success attended the efforts to 


de- 


and not sufficiently trained to 


properly transmit this information to 


are 


the men in their departments. He 
advocated a course of intensive train- 
ing designed to teach foremen the 
fundamentals of economics and to 
make them more familiar with the 
intelligent handling and understanding 
of men. 

J. C. Wrighi, federal board for wo- 
cational education, Washington, pre- 
sented a paper on vocational train- 
ing for foundry occupations. He 
discussed the value of part-time and 
evening schools and explained the 
functions of the federal board for 


vocational education. C. B. Connelly, 
commissioner of labor, state of Penn- 
sylvania, Harrisburg, Pa., who presid- 
ed at the spoke of the de- 
sirability of publishing the course 
for the training of foundry appren- 
tices recommended by the associa- 
tion’s committee on that problem and 
urged that employers launch a cam- 
paign to place reliable literature per- 
taining to industrial matters in the 
hands of workers, who at present are 
flooded propaganda which does 
not treat subjects fairly. 


session, 


with 
such 


Discuss Nonferrous Alloys 


make both alloys, and in the case of 
manganan an alloy superior to the 
foreign product was 

The concluding session of the con- 
vention dealt largely with alloys of 
aluminum known as duralumin. These 
alloys are improved in physical prop- 
erties by heat treatment as much as 
40 per cent. Heat treating 
in heating the alloy to 500 
Cent., then quenching in water or oil. 
The full effects of the heat treatment 
are not obtained until the fourth day, 
the action being a retarded one. The 


this change of 


obtained. 


consists 
degrees 


causes underlying 
structure formed the subject of one 
paper, and a reasonable explanation 


appears to have been arrived at, but 
is necessarily highly technical in char- 


acter. These light alloys of aluminum 
are of great interest to all govern- 
ments in connection with aircraft. 











Gary Disproves Union's Charges 


Tells Senate Committee He Believes in Collective Bargaining and is Willing to Let 
Workers Decide 8-Hour Day Question for Themselves, But Refuses to Com- 
promise With Agitators—Urges Government Not to Interfere 


ASHINGTON, Oct. 7—Judge Elbert H. Gary’s 
testimony last week before the senate committee 
and labor, investigating 
strike, was what might 
have been under the from the 
chairman of the United States Steel Corp., whose labor 
policy is so well defined and so well known. 


on education which is 


the causes of the steel exactly 


expected circumstances 


Assailed on every hand by the charges of strike leaders 
and labor unionists, some of whom had preceded him on 
the witness stand, Judge attempted to, and it is 
believed he did, prove the falsity of their claims by stat- 
strike element, even in rebuttal was 

The frankness and 
committce 


Gary 


ing facts which the 
unable to overthrow. steel executive's 


willingness to help the apparently impressed 


the senators who heard him. 
Judge Gary minced no words, after he got warmed up 
strike is 
He de- 


men to 


to the subject, in declaring the issue of the 
whether the open or the closed shop is to prevail. 
clared it is immoral for a small minority of 
attempt to force a large majority of their fellow 
as well as their employers to bow to their will. He un- 
declined to listen to offer of 
He repeated this several times to let it 
that he believes the solution 
government not to inter- 


He said no one 


workers 


equivocally any arbitration 
or compromise. 
be thoroughly understood 
of the strike is for the 
fere, and to let the strike wear itself out. 


affairs of the 


present 
is better acquainted with the corporation 
than the corporation officials and its employes and that as 
the attempt to organize the workers came solely from the 
concede the right of 
Observance of law and main- 
asks of the 


outside he could not outsiders to 


speak for the steel workers. 


order is all he government 


tenance of 


Naturally, in such a discussion as the head of the Steel 
corporation was engaged in for more than seven hours, 
the topic of conversation had a wide range. During the 


digressions Judge Gary surprised his hearers by declaring 


form of federal license 


T his 


Chairman 


he personally is in favor of some 


for the supervision of business created as much 


astonishment as the admission by Kenyon, of 


that he 


favors the 
from the un- 


the committee, personally open shop. 


These two features of the hearing, aside 


wavering declarations of the Steel corporation’s policy in 


dealing with its employes and their right of collective 


bargaining, were of as much general interest as a sharp 
which broke out at different times, between Judge 
Walsh of 
executive to admit he 


trade 


debate, 
Massachusetts, in the senator's 


had 


unions’ committee. 


Gary and Senator 


attempt to get the steel been 


wrong in refusing to meet the 


men for 


Judge Gary said he refused to meet the union 
two reasons: First, that they represented only a very 
small minority of the corporation’s employes, 15 per cent 


at the most; and second, that neither he nor’ the corpora- 


tion deals with unions or their officers He said a con- 
ference with union officials would in effect be a recogni- 
tion of the unions. This, he said, would give the impres- 
ion among the workers that the corporation itself was 
negotiating with the union. » This, explained Judge Gary, 
might have a bad effect upon them when, as a matter of 


fact, the will not enter into negotiations of 


any kind 


He made it 


corporation 


with trade unionists 


very plain that the Steel corporation is not 


opposed to collective bargaining He said the men have 


speak for 
denied that it is 


every right to themselves individually or 


through committees. He necessary for 





GARY TESTIFYING BEFORE SENATE COMMITTEE 
Corporation, next to him is Comptroller W. J 
is James B. Bonner, Washington sales representative of the Steel Corporation 


At the extreme left of the picture is John Reis, vice president of the Steel 
secretary to Judge Gary. At the extreme right, 


Filbert and at his left George K. Leet, 
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nonenglish speaking workers to have a union to represent 
them, declaring they can speak through interpreters. He 
said neither he nor the corporation has nor will prevent 
the workers from joining unions. 


Charges of cruelty and mistreatment, of murder and 
rioting, under approval of the corporation or its sub- 
sidiaries, were emphatically denied. Judge Gary de- 
clared false the statements to the effect that the corporation 
forced unbearable living conditions on its workers. He 
read into the record figures showing the millions spent 
in erecting modern homes, hospitals, schools, churches, 
playgrounds, etc., of the millions spent in health, safety, 
sanitation, welfare, etc., and of other millions going to 
employes through special compensation, pensions, indus- 
trial insurance, etc. He told of the opportunity given 
and accepted by the men to own stock in the corpora- 
tion. 

When asked if the strike was caused by his refusal to 
meet the union executives, Judge Gary said he doubted 
that. He believed the last attempt to confer with him 
was made only for effect. He told the senators, in the 
presence of the labor leaders, that their effort, including 
that of Samuel Gompers, to meet him was nothing new, 
that time and time again they had sought an audience 
with him. He said they knew the corporation’s policy 
when they made their latest overtures and knew perfectly 
well they would not be received. He declared that while 
he has refused to meet men claiming to represent his 
employes, he has never refused and never will refuse to 
meet their real spokesmen. He cited instance after in- 
stance where grievances of the men, real or fancied, were 
brought before the corporation and the matter settled. 


He pointed out how the corporation had time and again 
increased the wages of its men. How it had always short- 
ened hours and added new labor-saving machinery when 
the necessity for it was shown. He said not once had 
the corporation or its officials refused to take any action, 
regardiess of the cost, which was of practical benefit to 
the workmen. Wage increases, he said, were not made 
because profits of the corporation warranted them but 
because the cost of living required them. Not once, he 
declared, had any of the men asked for higher wages, 
and never had the corporation lowered the scale, going out 
of its way in times of depression, when there was not 
enough work for all the men, to see that their families did 
not want. 

He pointed out that the corporation’s employes did 
not belong to unions and did not want to because they 
were able to get all and more than the unions themselves 
asked for. He said men belonging to unions left them 
because their fellow workers were getting the same treat- 
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ment without belonging to them, whéreas the union mem- 
bers had to pay dues. 

Judge Gary declared the strike unwarranted, typical of 
union tactics, full of attempts at coercion, threats, assaults. 
He said he did not blame the heads of the American 
Federation of Labor, but said he believed the federation 
is composed of two elements and that the radicals seem 
to be running the strike. He pointed out the evil to the 
country of the corporation being forced to recognize the 
plight today, and declared the 
said he asked 
law, main- 


unions, citing England’s 
corporation would not cOmpromise. He 
nothing in this strike except observance of 
tenance of order and the right of employers to hire and 
the right of workmen to work regardless of whether the 
men belonged to unions or not. 

Testimony of William Z. Foster, 
strike committee, given before the senate committee after 
Judge Gary had testified, served but to strengthen the 
position taken by corporation’s chairman. Excerpts from 
Foster’s book “Syndicalism” were read to him and he 
was asked repeatedly to answer “yes” or “no” to the 
question of whether he still subscribes to the doctrines 
expressed in the book. Foster refused to answer point 
blank and finally stated the reason he refused was because 
he feared the correspondents might garble his statements. 
He declared that he would define his position if he could 
do so in privacy with the committee, but the committee 
did not desire to hold a secret session with him. The 
impression the committee obtained was that Foster has 
not changed the radical nature of his views, and this was 
intensified when Chairman Kenyon said to Foster: 

“It has been charged that this strike is an attempt to 
overthrow our institutions; that revolutionaries are leading 
= 

“I’m willing to stand or fall on what I’ve done, not on 
what I think,” replied Foster. 

Michael F. Tighe, president, Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, preceded Foster on the 
stand. In answer to a question as to why the strike 
was not postponed as President Wilson requested Tighe 
stated that there were a number of I. W. W. organiza- 
tions among the men and if the trade unions had delayed 
the I, W. W. would have succeeded in strengthening 
their position. 

“Then, in the last analysis the I. W. W. 
strike?” said Senator Sterling. 

“Oh, don’t take that view,” responded Tighe. 

The committee virtually has decided to go to Pittsburgh 
to hear further evidence. Its present plans call for hearing 
from seven to ten union strikers to be named by Tighe, al- 
though it may hear from company officials and employes who 
did not go on strike. 


secretary of the 


caused this 





No Reason For Strike, Says Gary 


WISH to state,” said Judge Gary 

in testifying before the commit- 

tee, “that there is no basic in- 
dustry in this country, nor in the 
world in my opinion, which has paid 
larger wages to its employes than 
the United States Steel Corp.—and 
perhaps not as large—nor treated its 
employes with greater respect and 
consideration than the United States 
Steel Corp. and its subsidiaries, if 
as great. 

“It has been charged that during 
the impending strike the subsidiary 
companies have been guilty of at- 
tacking and mistreating the strikers. 


There is not a _ vestige of truth in 
that statement. Three instances have 
been mentioned by a former witness 
and a photograph was displayed, I 
think, before this committee. It was 
said a woman was killed by repre- 
sentatives of the subsidiary companies. 
I have here a copy of that photo- 
graph. This photograph; I will say, 
is made like a postage stamp so 
that it can be stuck to another ob- 
ject, and it has been posted all over 
the country where the men would 
be likely to see it. At the top of 
the photograph it reads: 

“*Shall fiendish cruelty rule America? 


Mrs. Fannie Snellings shot, brains 
beaten out, body jumped on, danced 
on, and ghoulishly mutiliated by the 


steel trust’s hellish crew. Read the 
New Majority.’ 
“Mrs. Fannie Snellings was shot at 


a place called Breckenridge, in Penn- 
sylvania. We have no works there— 
no men there. If she was killed at 
that place, concerning which I have 
no contradiction to make, it was by 
people other than any one connected 
with any subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corp. or with the cor- 
poration itself or with the knowledge 
of any of them.” 
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At this point Senator Phipps intro- 
duced a certified copy of the finding 
of the jury in the coroner’s inquest 
into the death of the woman. The 
finding was to the effect that she was 
a participant in a coal strike and not an 
innocent bystander as the labor lead- 
ers had told the committee. 


An affidavit signed by Jefferson Davis 
Pierce also was introduced, declaring 
that the Steel corporation was in no 
way responsible for the death of 
Pierce’s father, an organizer, in Mones- 
sen, Pa. It had been charged by union 
officials that the elder Pierce died as a 
result of injuries inflicted by men in 
the employ of the corporation. The 
son declared he was with his father at 
the time he was injured and he knew 
the injury was inflicted by an I. W. W. 

“A witness testified to a number of 
deaths and injuries at Hammond, Ind.,” 
said Judge Gary. “We had nothing 
whatever to do with the trouble or the 
strike at that place. The strike was 
by the employes of the Standard Steel 
Co., with which we never had the 
slightest connection or interest in.” 

Unskilled labor, the witness said, 
working 10 hours a day on the basic 
8-hour day rate, gets time and one- 
half for time put in over 8 hours, or 
at a rate of 63 cents an hour, which 
makes $4.62 for 10 hours. This rep- 
resents the cheapest wages, except 
for that paid to boys for light work, 
such as opening doors, etc., who are 
paid $3 a day. The highest wages, 
he said are paid to rollers, the great- 
est wage for this class of skilled em- 
ployment being $32.56 a day. Rollers, 
as a usual thing, said Judge Gary, in 
contradicting a statement of Gom- 
pers’, do not pay helpers. This wage, 
he later said, is paid to one roller 
but he explained that the average 
wage of rollers will run between $28 
and $29 a day, he thought. The gen- 
eral average of wages paid to em- 
ployes of manufacturing companies, 
exclusive of the executive, general 
and administrative officers, is $6.27 for 
ten hours, but the men are allowed 
to work only eight hours if they 
choose. 

The -average day wage for. un- 
skilled labor, he said, is $5 a day and 
for skilled labor $6.70 a day. He sub- 
mitted a report made to him by an 
official of the corporation relating 
to wages and promotion of employes, 
showing this is done according to the 
merits of the workmen, allowing them 
to obtain advances in position and 
wages. In other words, said Judge 
Gary, in an open shop, men are ad- 
vanced and given increased pay ac- 


Open Shop 


ENATOR WALSH—Do I correct- 
S ly understand your position to 
be this: First, that you admit you 
declined to see these men; second, that 
you did not decline because of their offi- 
cial capacity, but because from your in- 
vestigations, and inquiries, and your 
sources of information, you believed 
your workmen were content and satis- 
fied ? 
Mr. Gary—You have given part of 
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‘Union Control Means 


National Decay 
IT SAW a statement that you 
could not arbitrate this ques- 
tion,” Senator Borah, Idaho, said 
to Judge Gary, “because there was 
The whole 


country is interested in knowing 


a moral issue involved. 


what you consider that issue, so 
fundamental, to be.” 

“Senator, the open shop is the 
question,” Judge Gary responded. 
“The right of a man to work 
whether he belongs to a union or 
not—the right of an employer to 
employ a man whether he belongs 
to a union or not. 

“IT think it’s immoral for a small 
minority of organized men to force 
a large majority to yield to their 
wishes. If unions control industries 
in this country it means decay, the 
dropping of production. It means 
this country cannot keep up im the 
race with the world. It means the 
condition I fear England is in to- 
day.” 











cording to their merits. With refer- 
ence to the 12-hour workday, he said 
36 per cent of the employes of the 
corporation work on that basis, and 
102,902 work 10 hours a day, the 
remainder working eight hours a day. 
In 1914, the average daily wage of 
employes of manufacturing companies, 
he said was $2.93 and in July, 1919, 
it was $6.23; employes of coal and 
coke units of the corporation were 
paid an average day wage of $2.74 
in 1914, and $5.29 in 1919; employes 
at ore mines were paid an average 
daily wage of $2.75 in 1914 and $5.79 
in 1919. The average daily wage of 
unskilled labor in 1914 was $2 as 
compared with $4.62 in 1919 for 
those working 10 hours. The aver- 
age daily wages of the same kind of 
labor in 1914 was $2.40 for those 
working 12 hours as compared with 
$5.88 paid in 1919. 

“This strike was inaugurated by union 
leaders, not by the men. The union 
leaders have been attempting all these 
years to organize the men. The men 
have not been seeking the assistance of 
some one to organize them.” 

Questions and answers in the exam- 
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ination of Judge Gary then proceeded 
as follows: 

Senator Walsh—What union lead- 
ers? What are the names of the un- 
ion leaders you refer to? 

Mr. Gary—Well, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, I will say, gen- 
erally speaking. Now, strikes were 
threatened from time to time. There 
have been a great many threats by 
union leaders, going back over quite 
a long period. They say that we ob- 
structed their movements, we interfered 
with their program, and if we did, 
it was because we treated our men 
in such a way that they preferred 
to remain outside of the union. 

Well, the strike was called. The 
threats had been made—we do not 
know how many. We have a great 
deal of hearsay testimony on that 
subject—statements made by fami- 
lies—of threats to burn their houses, 
to pull down their houses, to kid- 
nap their children, to kill the work 
men, and so forth and so forth, and 
when the strike was called large num- 
bers of men, if we believe them in 
their statements made at the time and 
that have been made since, remained 
away from their working places be- 
cause they were afraid to go there, 
because they did not believe the pro- 
tection fnrnished by the state or the 
cities or the sheriffs was adequate. 
After the protection had been fur- 
nished in many places the men have 
commenced to return to their shop. 
Now if you include all the men who 
remained away from their shops after 
the strike was called, I think it is a 
fair statement to say that not over 28 
per cent of the employes of the sub- 
sidiary companies of the United States 
Steel Corp. were out and remained 
away, but if you limit that to the 
manufacturing companies where the 
strikes have actually been pending, 
it might have been as high as 40 per 
cent at one time. 

Senator Sterling—Now, Mr.. Gary, 
this figure of 28 per cent which you 
have stated, does that include those 
men who actually struck and those 
who remained at home because of 
fear for their safety? 

Mr. Gary—Yes, it would. 

Senator McKellar—Have you any 
figures of how many of the men have 
returned to work since the strike was 
called? 

Mr. Gary—I have not got those 
figures exactly, but they are coming 
back every day From the time the 
strike started up to the present time 
there has been a steady and progressive 
improvement. 


Essential to Prosperity 


the reason, but not all. 

Senator Walsh—Did you decline be- 
cause they were officials of organized 
labor or because you did not believe 
they represented the true sentiments of 
your employes? 

Mr. Gary—That is right—that they 
did not represent our employes. “They 
were not authorized to speak for them, 
and we were absolutely certain they 
did not represent the sentiment of the 


large majority of our peonle, if any 
of them. Otherwise, we would have 
heard them, and, of course, if anything 
had been wrong, corrected it; as we 
always did. And, notwithstanding what 
has been said here, I want to say with 
emphasis here, Senator, we have made it 
our business to treat our men right. 

Senator Walsh.—Did you know when 
you declined to see these men that 
it might lead to a strike? 
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Mr. Gary.—I didn’t think that at all; 
it didn’t occur to me; it was not sug- 
gested; although 1 knew these union 
labor leaders were trying to organize 
our company. But the question of a 
strike did not. 

Senator Walsh—Have you not 
learned since that some of these men 
did represent some of your employes, 
because some of your employes did 
go out on strike at their command? 

Mr. Gary.—I have learned that a 
small percentage of our men at that 
time had joined the unions, and, in 
fact, | supposed that before. I have 
supposed all the time that there was 
a percentage of our men that belonged 
to unions. I believe that is true; and, 
of course, they had a right to belong 
to unions, and we make no objection 
to that; notwithstanding what has 
been said, we make no objection to 
it whatever; but— 

Senator Walsh—Was there any 
other reason for your refusal to see 
these men, to see whether they did 
represent your men or not, except that 
your personal investigation satisfied 
you that they could not enlighten you 
any about the condition of your work- 
men and their relationship to the com- 
pany? 

Mr. Gary.—Well, I want to be frank 
enough to say that it has been my 
policy, and the policy of our corp”ra- 
tion, not to deal with union labor 
leaders. 

Senator Walsh.—At any time? 

Mr. Gary.—At any time. And for 
the reason we do not believe in con- 
tracting with unions. When an em- 
ployer contracts with the union labor 
leaders, he immediately drives all of 
his employes into the unions. Other- 
wise, they cannot get employment. 
That is a part of the reason for try- 
ing to organize the men, and that is 
why we have been such aun obstruc- 
tion. I am not antagonizing unions; 
I am not saying that they have not 
a perfect right to form unions; of 
course, they have. But we are not 
obliged to contract with them if we 
do not choose to do so; and we think, 
because of many things that have 
happened—and some of them are hap- 
pening today—that unionism is not a 
good thing for the employer or em- 
ploye either one, any more than the 
man who does belong to a union 
should be prohibited from work in 
our shop. 

Senator Walsh.—Is it not practically 
setting up an opposition to unions to 
refuse to meet and talk over labor 
conditions with their representatives? 

Mr. Gary.—Well, I don’t think so, 
senator. 

Senator Walsh—Is it not a practical 
notice to every employe that the offi- 
cials of the company do not recognize 
and do not want unions in their estab- 
lishments? 

Mr. Gary.—Well, I cannot concede 
that, senator, although I will concede 
that it is notice to the men that we 
do not contract with them. 

Senator Walsh—Yet you say that 
they have a right to unionize. 

Mr. Gary.—Of course they have. 

Senator Walsh.—What good is there 
in unionizing if their leaders or rep- 
resentatives cannot talk with their 
employers? 

Mr. Gary.—I do not think the leader 
should’ undertake to talk with the 
employers of a few of the men in a 
shop when they know in advance that 
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no contracts are made with the union 
labor leaders, and especially when the 
men themselves are not requesting it. 

Senator Walsh—It is evident, Judge 
Gary, that 40 per cent of your men 
were interested, when they obeyed 
these men and went out on a strike 
afterwards, or some part of the 40 





Head of Senate Body 
Agrees with Gary 


URING the examination of Judge 

Gary, Senator Kenyon, chairman 
of senate committee on education and 
labor, conducting the senate’s inquiry 
into the steel strike, agreed with the 
chairman of the United States Steel 
Corp., that the closed shop is undesir- 
able from the standpoint of the coun- 
try’s welfare. 

Judge Gary preferred not to answer 
a question as to whether President Wil- 
son had asked him to confer with the 
trade union leaders, suggesting that he 
considered what transpired between him 
and the President a private matter un- 
less the President should be willing to 
disclose the information. The following 
conversation then ensued: 

The Chairman—Do you think that a 
question of strike in industries that 
affect three hundred thousand 
men is entirely a private question? 

Mr. Gary—Certainly not. 

The Chairman—Then why— 

Mr. Gary—(interrupting)—I do not 
believe your question is germane to the 
inquiry that you have previously made, 
as I view it. I may be wrong, Senator. 
Certainly strike matters are of public 
interest, of the highest public interest. 

I believe the sentiment of the country 
is largely in favor of the open shop 
as against the closed shop. I certainly 
believe that, and if I did not—4f you 
could convince me to the contrary, 
Senator— 

The Chairman—I agree with you. 

Mr. Gary (continuing)—It would 
have a very influence On our 
action, I assure you. 

The Chairman—I agree with you as 
to the closed shop and the open shop. 
There is no quarrel about that. 

Mr. Gary—You say you do 
with me? 

The Chairman—-I do. You are going 


to defeat the closed shop. 


two or 


great 


agree 


Mr. Gary—I am mighty glad to hear 
that, Senator. 
per cent that did go on strike. 


Mr. Gary—In that way, yes. 

Senator Wolcott—You recognize the 
wisdom and the reasonableness of 
affording recognition to the spokesmen 
of the men who are themselves working 
in the mill? 

Mr. Gary—Yes, if a committee from 
any particular department, any one 
of them, desired to confer with any 
of our people in regard to any mat- 
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ters in the milis, they are welcome, re- 
gardless of the question as to whether 
they belong to the unions or not; but 
in this case, these union leaders were 
entirely outside men who were try- 
ing to organize the mills which were 
not organized when they had not been 
requested by the men to do so. They 
had nothing whatever to do with our 
business or our affairs, any more than 
a man would have to interfere with 
the— 

Senator Walsh (interrupting)—But, 
Judge Gary, if they had nothing to 
do with your business or with your 


affairs, how could they have gotten 
the men to follow them? 
Mr. Gary—I think about 10 per 


cent, possibly 15 per cent, have joined 
the union after a long campaign, and 
very many influences were resorted to 
in order to get them to sign up, and 
they called out all of the employes. 
That was a part of the plan to or- 
ganize the mills, which they had not 
been able to do otherwise. They 
would not wait at the President's 
request because they were afraid if 
they did that they would all go out— 
[ believe that has been stated and I 
believe that is true. When they were 
called out, of course, the 10 per cent 
or 15 per cent, if there was more than 
10 per cent, would go out senator; of 
course, they would go out or else they 
would have to leave the union. When 
they went out and began their in- 
timidation and all that sort of thing, 
a large number of other men stayed 
away and remained at home. That 
er a part of the plan. They expected 
that. 


The Chairman—If this committee 
that came to see you had been com- 
posed of men who were actually 
working in your mills, even though 
they had been union men, would you 
have received them and talked with 
them, Mr. Gary? 


Mr. Gary—Yes, unless they came 
specifically as union leaders and I 
do not know whether I would then 
or not. But they did not come that 
way and therefore I do not have to 
decide that question. It has not 
come up. . However, let me say this, 
senator, if you will allow me, that 
if a committee had come to me and 
stated that they were dissatisfied 
with the subsidiary company’s treat- 
ment and asked permission to see me 
and to present any matters whatso- 
ever, I would not have _ inquired 
whether they belonged to any union 
or not. That would have been im- 
material, entirely immaterial, if they 
would come as workmen from the 
mills. 

Senator Borah—I 
published in 


saw a statement 
a paper in which you 
stated that you could not arbitrate 
this matter because of moral ques- 
tions involved. 

Mr. Gary—Well, Senator, the funda- 
mental issue, as I conceive it, is the 
question of an open shop or a closed 
shop, the question of allowing a man 
to work where he pleases, whether 
he belongs to a union or not, and 
the right of the employer to employ 
a man in his shop, whether the man 
is a union man or not. 

1 believe that it is well known all 
over the world and is the opinion of 
a large majority of the people of 
the world that the open shop is es- 
sential to progress and prosperity, 
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and that the closed shop means less 
production, less work, higher costs. 
I think, when you are discussing the 


question of the high cost of living, 
there is nothing more important to 
consider with it than that manu- 


facturing establishments shall be al- 
lowed to operate unrestricted by labor 


unions or anybody else, depending 
upon the good will of the laborers, 
the workmen themselves, who of 
course are controlled by the treat- 
ment they receive, including wage 
rates and working and living con- 
ditions. 

Now, as to the moral issue, I think 
it is immoral for a small minority of 


men organized, if you please, to compel 
by force a large majority to yield to 
their desires and to submit to their con- 
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trol, because if the industries of this 
country or any other were controlled by 
labor, as it would be if these 


union 
gentlemen are successful—and I am not 
dealing in personalities—it would mean 


decay, less production, higher cost, and 
this country could not succeed in its 
contest with other countries for the 
world’s business. They would be in the 
condition that I fear England is in today, 
but which I hope it will come out of. 
Now, I think when a few men, com 
paratively speaking, seek to impose their 
will to forcibly secure control of a 
business against the wishes of a large 
majority, that is immoral. That is my 


opinion of that. And here were out- 
siders, bear in mind, rank outsiders, 
who stated publicly away back at the 
St. Paul meeting, and it was testified 


Believes in Collective 


ENATOR BORAH—If I under- 
~ stand your position is this: That 

even if these men had represented 
the unionized men in your employ, even 
if they had, beyond question, had cre- 
dentials from the unionized men, yet, 
because they were unionized, and because 
they represented a union, you could 
not have dealt with them? 

Mr. Gary.—You are wrong. I have 
not answered that. I have not in- 
tended to answer that. If they had 
come to me and said, what I believe 
to be the facts, 15 per cent, even if 
it had been 15 per cent—I do not think 
it was over 10 per cent from my in- 
formation—but if they said “We rep- 
resent 15 per cent of your mien, and 
because we represent 15 per cent of 
your men, we should like to talk 
with you about that 15 per cent,” I 
am not prepared to say that I would 


say “no” to that. I think I would 
have seen them. | 
We are not willing to do anything 


which we believe, after consideration, 
amounts to the establishment of a closed 
shop as against an open shop or that 
tends to do that. We stand firmly on 
the proposition, that industry must be 
allowed to proceed, untrammelled by the 
dictates of labor unions, or anyone else, 
except the employer and employes and 
the government. That is where we 
stand. 

The Chairman—You concede the 
public have some interest in that, do 
you not? 

Mr. Gary 
Thev are to be first considered. All 
private interests must yield to the 
public necessity and the public good. 
McKellar—When you spoke 
the 


The highest, senator. 


Senator 


of the government you meant 
people? 

Mr. Gary—I meant the people by 
the government, of course. 


Senator Borah—Without assuming 
to argue the question one way or the 


other. if labor can not deal with the 
great industries of the country col- 
lectively do you think that it will 


be practical or practicable or possible 
maintain itself and its 
forth, as 


for labor to 


rights, its wages and so 

against combined capitalism? Can 
labor deal with it without dealing 
with it in the same way, combined 
and collectively? 

Mr. Gary—I think labor can deal 


it ought to be en- 
collectively, and it 
prohibited at any 
collectively; but 
the form of 
they them- 


collectively and 
couraged to deal 
ought not to be 
time from dealing 
dealing collectively, in 
committees, or however 





Corporation Considers 


Representation Plan 

N TESTIFYING before the sen- 

ate committee, Judge Gary re- 
ferred to the employe representa- 
tion plans adopted by various com- 
panies in the iron and steel industry 
and the demand of the labor unions 
that they be abolished. He said the 
corporation is studying the plans. 

“If the plans prove to be success- 
ful, a benefit to the men, and satis- 
factory to the men, and they want 
them, we will probably adopt some- 
thing of the kind,” he said. 

“We are consulting our men. We 
are not getting up a plan and put- 
ting it to our men and saying, ‘This 


is the plan you must adopt. We 
are not gettmg up a program and 
forcing it on our men. We try to 


find out what our men really want 
and then if it is practicable just put 
it into effect. We were not asked 
during the last few years to in- 
crease the wages of our men at any 
time, so far as I know 
We them 
again. Because we 
thought they entitled to it, 
on the merits. We have always done 
that. We have stood for the high- 
est wages, invariably. We have been 
the leaders in wages, and 
the last to decrease wages.” 

Judge Gary also said that if the 
majority of the men of their own 
volition expressed preference for 
the 8-hour day the corporation will 
endeavor to arrange for it. 


not a single 
increased over and 


u hy ? 


were 


time. 


over 


raising 
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they 
steel 


ymmittee, that 
reanize the 


here before this < 


were Starting out to 


industry, which they had failed to ac- 
complish in the past That was their 
for the purpose of securing 


view, not 
l 


etter pay, better conditions: none of 
the 12 points which have ben made 
since this strike was called, I think, 
none of those were mentioned. We have 
never heard anything about those 12 
points None of our men have made 
any complaint, but these men were 
forcing themselves into the steel busi 
ness, unionize it all and to control 


it, and what would happen if they got 


control of it? Is there any man here 
who has had any experience with or- 
ganized labor who does not know? I 
can give you a good manv instances 
if you wish. 


argaining 


selves may decide, is one thing, and 
dealing collectively as insisted upon 
by the labor unions, which means that 
the union labor leaders shall decide 
all these questions, and shall rep- 
resent the men, whether they are 
asked to or not, and will establish a 
basis for the closed shop, which 
would push out the individual voices 
of these men practically, is quite a 
different thing. 

Senator Jones (of 
It has been claimed there is such 
intimidation that the men in your 
employ will not form their own commit- 
tees to present their grievances. Have 
you anything to say about that? 

Mr. Gary—I have this to say: that 
there is no foundation for the asser- 
tion, Senator. In September, 1916, 
I wrote to the presidents of the sub- 
sidiary companies, and, as I have 
said previously, I announce the poli- 
cies of our corporation always, and 
in my Own way at various times. 

Judge Gary then read a letter ad- 
dressed to the presidents of the sub- 
ar ra companies in which he had 
Salad: 


New Mexico)— 


“Everyone, without exception, must 
be treated by all others, justly and 
according to merit, in accordance with 


out established gustom One of 
our workmen, or a number of our 
workmen, from any department, will 
continue to be received by the man- 


consider for adjustment 


presented 


agement to 
any question 
That is a 


“That is not a theory. 


practice That is a principle,” said 
Judge Gary. 

“We were not asked during the 
last few years to increase the wages 
of our men at any time, so far as 
I know—not a single time. We in- 
creased them over and over again. 
Why? Because we thought they were 
entitled to it, on the merits. We 
have always done that. We have 
stood for the highest wages, invari- 
ably. We have been the leaders in 
raising wages, and the last to de- 
crease wages In fact, I think we 
have decreased our wages but once 
since our company was organized in 
1901, and we have increased them 10 
or a dozen or 15 times, and as I 
have shown, they have trebled—and 
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on the merits. Consequently we have 
not had much if any complaint from 
our men.’ 

Senator Phipps—It has been claimed 
by witnesses that the opposition of 
the Steel corporation to organized 
labor extended to that point where 
the corporation several years ago had 
made a large appropriation for the 
purpose of destroying the union. Have 
you anything to say on that? 

Mr. Gary—I have. A witness stat- 
ed that we had established a fund of 
from one million to twenty million 
dollars to drive out unions. We never 
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established any fund or appropriated 
a penny for such a purpose. 

Senator Walsh—Well, do you or 
do you not believe in the labor or- 
ganizations? 

Mr. Gary—If you mean whether I 
believe they are beneficial to the com- 
munity— 

Senator Walsh (interrupting)—To 
the workmen themselves. 


Mr. Gary—Well, no— 

Senator Walsh (interrupting)—No. 
That answers it. You do not. 

Mr. Gary—No. that is your answer, 
not mine. Excuse me. I will not 
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deny that labor unions may be a 
good thing in places and at times 
and to a certain extent as tending to 
protect labor, the interests of labor. 
I will not deny that, but I do deny 
that the universal practices of labor 
unions, labor unions carried to the ex- 
tent which permits outsiders, agita- 
tors or anybody else to universally 
establish the closed shop, is inimical 
to the best interests of the employes 
and to the general public. Now, then, 
you draw your own conclusions as to 
whether that means I do not believe 
in it. 


Considering Straight 8-Hour Day 


ENATOR WALSH—Now, I sup- 
S pose you will agree that there 
been no force in America 
that has done more to shorten the 
hours of labor— 

Mr. Gary—To do 

Senator Walsh—To increase wages, 
to better living conditions of the 
workman, than organizations of labor. 

Mr. Gary—I deny it positively and 
emphatically. I want to say that 
the United States Steel Corp. has been 
in the van all the time— 

Senator Phipps—One __ important 
element there is whether or not the 
8 hour day had been generally instit- 
uted where that was practicable, or 
not, or whether you were in 1914 
adhering to the 12 hour day. 

Mr. Gary—You mean whether we 


has 


what? 


had adopted that? I do not remem- 


ber exactly when we adopted the 8 
hour basic day. The employes do not 
want 8 hours; that is, generally. 


Now then I want to say, because 
this question has been up several times 
with reference to hours, I think 
there is a large portion of the public 
that believes in the eight hours, and 
on the ground that that is long enough 
for a man to work out of the twenty- 
four. I believe that, and I believe 
there are a good many employes—I 
do not say a majority or anything 
like a majority, but there are a good 
many e rho believe the same 
thing. We are very carefully con- 
sidering that question. Of course, if 
we should immediately limit the hours 
to eight and pay for the eight hours the 





same that these men are getting for 
ten or twelve, every employe would 
favor it, naturally, and an employe is 
always entitled to insist upon what- 
ever he thinks he ought to have, and 
we might not always grant his re- 
quest if it seemed to be unreasonable, 
but I want to say this, that, as a mat- 
ter of policy and principal, if we can 
make it practicable to adopt eight 
hours throughout our works univer- 
sally, and the men themselves are 
willing to accept that basis, we would 
be very glad to adopt it, for the 
reason, if for no other, that we think 
there is a strong public sentiment in 
favor of it, and I would not be put on 
record here or any other place as 
opposing the 8 hour basis if the men 
themselves want it and will accept it. 


Gives Figures on Welfare Work 


R. GARY—Mr. Chairman, may 
I take the opportunity to put 
in just a few figures? I 
want to say that we have expended for 
residences to rent to our workmen, or 
in some cases, to sell to our workmen, if 
they desire to buy, $32,000,000, and have 
appropriated $7,000,000 more, not yet 
expended, but in process of expenditure. 

Senator McKellar—On what terms 
do you sell to your workmen? 

Mr. Gary—Any terms, almost, that 
they ask for. The rent which we are 
receiving on the houses we have pro- 
vided has not been increased in amount 
since 1914. We have paid out for wel- 
fare work, from 1912 to the first six 
months of 1919, inclusive, $65,868,707.09. 

Senator McKellar—-Do you have a 
retiring scheme for old age? 

Mr. Gary—Yes; a pension, we have. 
If a man has been in the service 20 
years, I think it is, and is 70 years 
old, he retires on a certain percentage 
of his salary. 

It is very liberal. Welfare, ten mil- 
lion, seven hundred and twenty-one odd 
thousand dollars; sanitation, ten million 
and some odd thousand; accident pre- 
vention, five million, nine hundred and 
sixty-one odd thousand dollars; relief 
for injured men and the families of 
men killed, twenty million, nine hundred 
and fifteen odd thousand; and the em- 
ployes’ stock subscription plan—that is, 
the 25 points for the stock in five years. 

Mr. Lindabury—The Steel corpora- 
tion’s contribution? 


Mr. Gary—Yes. The Steel corpora- 
tion contributes 25 points on that stock 
to the employes, five points a _ year. 
The amount is $8,460,000. For pension 
fund payments, in excess of income pro- 
vided by the permanent fund, which is 
$12,000,000, $4,000,000 of which Mr. Car- 
negie contributed, and $8,000,000 of 
which we contributed—that amount is 
one million, seven hundred and forty- 
eight odd thousand dollars. 

Senator McKellar—Do you 
any of your employes to pay 
on the retirement fund? 


require 
anything 


Mr. Gary—Nothing; no, sir, we do 
not. , 
Senator McKellar—The corporation 


pays it all? 


Mr. Gary—Pays it all. Up to date 
it is large and increasing. That makes 
a total of $65,000,000; that is, from 
1912 to the first six months of 1919, 
inclusive. 

Senator Walsh—And you have your 
own workmen’s compensation depart- 
ment? 

Mr. Gary—Yes; and we inaugurated 


or adopted that before the state laws 
came into force. 

The natyral way to settle all industrial 
questions is to leave everyone open and 
free to act on the basis of natural laws 
and regulations, so long as every one 
carefully observes the requirements of 
the law. I believe if the attitude of 
the public is to insist, first, upon ob- 
serving the requirements of the law, of 
maintaining absolute peace, of prevent- 


breaches of law and unlawful dis- 
turbances, so that every man and every 
interest is protected, that this whole 
difficulty will work out. I think people 
ought to be allowed to make their own 
agreements, their own contracts with 
their men. If one side or the other is 
transcending the rules of propriety and 
decency, public sentiment will correct 
that evil. I believed that when at the 
beginning of our organization we started 
out to give the public information of 
our operations and our management— 
when we permitted government repre- 
sentatives to examine our books and 
our accounts from time to time, some- 
times costing a good deal of money, 
and occupying a good deal of our time, 
I think the strongest force we have 
in securing and maintaining peace and 
contentment is an enlightened public 
sentiment. 

Now, if it is desired and found nec- 
essary by such as you to furnish addi- 
tional protection to one interest or an- 
other, to the foreigners or to Americans, 
of course, you can pass general laws 
for governing them. Speaking now 
only for myself, and not for the cor- 
poration—because while I have a good 
deal of authority and power, I use the 
same very sparingly, I am in the habit 
of consultation—speaking for myself, I 
would not object to a law for federal 
incorporation or license, which would 
result in the appointment of a disin- 
terested commission, appointed by rea- 
son of their fitness, their qualifications, 


ing 
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who should determine when and how 
and under what conditions a corpora- 
tion should receive its charter or its 
license, and should have _ supervision 
over the management of the corporation, 
including even the labor question; pro- 
vided, however, that at all times the 
question of principles, the fundamentals 
having application as determined by the 
law, might be reviewed by a legal 
tribunal, by a court, a federal court 
with ample jurisdiction and authority. 

I think the final decision of all these 
questions, industrial or otherwise, must 
be left to the courts of the country, 
those who are disinterested, who are 
impartial, who are selected because of 
their fitness to represent and carry into 
effect the principles of the constitution 
and the laws. I have no sympathy 
whatever with the statements which 
have been made by labor leaders in re- 
gard to the courts, where the courts 
have been condemned and criticized for 
their action, and I think it is as false 
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as false could be—the claim that the 
action or the decisions of courts as a 
rule have been partial and influenced by 
one industry or one interest or another. 

Testimony was given before the com- 
mittee by a number of steel workers 
in the employ of the corporation. 
Threats, violence and 
timidation characterized the bolshevistic 
spirit of strikers when the steel strike 


began on Sept. 22 at New Castle, Pa., 
according to T. J. Davies, tin plate 
roller, who said he represented 5000 


tin mill workers. 

The witness said he makes $17 a day, 
eight hours a day, and five days a 
week. He said workmen either indi- 
vidually or as committees can take up 
their grievances with the management 
of the plant. Senator Kenyon asked if 
there were any evidence of bolshevism 
among the strikers. 

“I think there is,” he _ replied, 
cause the men said they would 
need bosses any longer but that 


“be- 
not 
the 


Foster Hedges : Tighe 


F WILLIAM Z. FOSTER, secre- 

tary of the national committee for 

organizing iron and steel workers, 
has changed his views and repudiated 
those expressed in his book on 
syndicalism, as he and other trade 
unionists have declared, his manner 
and his testimony before the senate 
committee investigating the steel strike 
did not leave that impression upon 
riany of his hearers, including some 
of the committee. His first statements 
and his apparent ease when he took 
the witness stand led many to believe 
that perhaps he had renounced his 
early teachings and doctrine, but the 
minute he was questioned as to his 
writings, he hedged, charging that he 
had been grossly misrepresented in 
the press, and evaded “yes” or “no” 
answers to queries which were made 
in order to get his position accurately 
defined. 

Foster went on the witness stand 
last Friday afternoon after the recess 
which followed the concluding testi- 
mony of M. F. Tighe, president of 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers. Flanked by 
Tighe and President Samuel Gompers 
of the American Federation of Labor 
on one side and W. B. Rubin, counsel 
for the steel workers’ committee on 
the other, the self-styled reformed 
member of the I. W. W. began his 
testimony. He admitted he personally 
knows little of conditions in the steel 
industry. 

Foster’s first evasion was an attempt 
to get Senator McKellar, who asked 
him for his views on syndicalism to 
let him answer a question he said 
Chairman Kenyon has asked him. Mr. 
McKellar, however, refused to be put 
off and demanded of Foster an answer 
as to whether he still believed what 
he had written about revolutions. 
Foster declined to make a positive 
answer, saying he would go into the 
full subject of the book providing the 
press would be excluded from the 
room. 

That was recognized by the press 
and apparently by some of the com- 
mittee, as Foster’s first error in trying 


to maintain that he is no longer an 
I. W. W. So continuous was his re- 
fusal to answer’ because of his alleged 


fear of misconstruction in the press, 
that the senators tried to show him 
he needed to be set right before the 
country and that the more frank he 
was the better for his cause. Foster 
declined, however until Gompers, 
whose expression showed his dis- 


pleasure with the witness, finally burst 
out with: 

“They cannot say anything 
about you than they have said.” 

Of course, the press was not ex- 
cluded, and Foster’s answers became 
more evasive. At one time, asked if 
he still believed one of the passages 
he had written, he made the damag- 
ing admission that some parts of it 
he did, some parts he did not. Pressed 
by Senator McKellar he evaded an 
admission or a denial by simply say- 
ing what he had written could not be 


worse 


defended. Further on in his testi- 
mony he was questioned concerning 
his early belief that “the syndicalist 
should allow no _ consideration of 
‘legality,’ ‘religion,’ ‘patriotism,’ ‘honor,’ 
‘duty,’ etc., stand in the way of his 
effective tactics” in struggling “with 
capitalism.” 

When he was asked about his writ- 


ings on “Labor Fakirs,” written at the 
time he was an admitted I. W. W., 
Foster said he had acted under an un- 
fortunate misunderstanding due to his 
narrow views. Since then, he said, 
he had changed his mind although he 
admitted the labor federation, like all 
institutions, had some crooks in it. 
While he was being questioned on 
this point, Samuel Gompers sat rigid, 
with his eyes fixed on the table. When 
Foster admitted he had no one par- 
ticularly in mind as a “Labor Fakir,” 
Gompers sat back, smiled, and wiped 
his face and forehead with his hand- 
kerchief. Senator Walsh, who has 
given indications of sympathizing with 
the labor side of the strike, leaned 
across the table and, as if to disarm 
those who, might make capital of Mr. 
Gompers’ action ,asked him if he felt 
relieved. 


methods of in- 
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mills would be run by committees.” 

A large, robust man, ruddy of cheek, 
high forehead, with a face that ex- 
pressed intelligence, and a good natured 
and rather youthful appearance, Rufus 
Smith, of Welsh ancestry, born in Eng- 


land, gave evidence belying tales of 
horrible working conditions in_ steel 
mills. Mr. Smith is a stripper at the 
Homestead works of the Carnegie 
Steel Co., earning $23 a day, and 


working 12 hours, six days a week. 
“You do not look as though you had 


lost your health,” suggested Senator 
Kenyon. 

Mr. Smith said that when he was “a 
young man” he had belonged to the 
union. 


“Would you like to be affiliated with 
the union again?” asked Senator Phipps. 
“No, sir,” replied Mr. Smith. 


“Would the men who are working 
with you?” 
“I think not. As it is they can take 


up their grievances.” 


lso Testifies 


Tighe, in testifying before the com- 
mittee, declared that the United States 
Steel Corp., instead of leading 
in advancing wages, as Judge Gary 
claimed, has lagged behind other cor- 
porations. He insisted that unions 
had never sought closed shops but 
“union shops.” 

“When the management signs a con- 
tract as to scales and working condi- 
tions, it is a union shop,” he explained. 

“The effect is the same as a closed 
shop, isn’t it?” asked Senator Sterling, 
Republican, South Dakota. 

“No,” said Tighe. “We are not ask- 
ing for closed shops and never have.” 

Tighe read an advertisement of 1909, 


credited to the United States Steel 
Corporation, which said: 
“Men wanted—Syrians, Poles and 


Roumanians preferred.” 

“The gentleman’s (Judge Gary) re- 
marks about foreigners now,” Tighe 
remarked, “are not well taken in view 
of that.” 

“Do you charge that from 1909 on 
there was a steady increase of foreign 
workmen in the steel company’s 
mills?” asked Senator Walsh, Demo- 
crat, Massachusetts. 

“Yes, I do,” Tighe answered. 

On Oct. 1, he said, 363,600 
were on strike. 

“How many of 
not speak English?” 
Kenyon. 

Tighe had no exact information, but 
said: 

“To be frank 
think the largest 
are foreign born. 

“I wouldn't be doing justice to my 
organization,” Tighe concluded, “if I 
failed to contradict Judge Gary's state- 
ments. The corporations have used 
the vicious element they complain of; 
I want to protest that neither our or- 
ganization nor the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has any vicious element 
in it. 

“This strike was called because 
Judge Gary would not grant the re- 


men 


those strikers can- 
asked Chairman 


matter, I 
them 


about the 
percentage of 


quest for a conference with the 24 
unions. If he had done that there 
would have been no strike.” 











Men of the Iron Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 


Men of Affairs of the Industry 











ARLETON S. KOCH, who suc- 

succeeds A. O. Backert as 

president of the American 
Foundrymen’s association, specialized 
in chemistry and metallurgy while 
obtaining a technical education in an 
engineering school and upon gradua- 
tion entered the foundry industry as 
an employe of William Sellers & Co., 
Philadelphia. From this company he 
went to the Titusville plant of the 
American Radiator Co., as assistant 
manager. Later he became manager 
of the Franklin works and_ subse- 
quently of the Sharon works of the 
American Steel 1906 
he formed and became president and 
the Fort Pitt 


Foundries. In 


general manager of 
Steel Castings Co., McKeesport, Pa. 
Mr. Koch has been active in the af- 
fairs of the foundrymen’s association, 
and is a member of the standing com- 
mittee on specifications for steel cast- 
ings to co-operate with the American 


Society for Testing Materials. 


general man- 
Iron Co. of 


Webster, 
the Charcoal 
America, Detroit, has resigned, ef- 
fective immediately. He has been 
made a member of the board of di- 
rectors. 


George J. 
ager of 


John F. Schurch, operating vice 
president of the T. H. Symington Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., has been elected 


vice president in charge of all west- 


ern sales, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. 
Harry T. Calkins recently became 


affiliated with the sales force of the 
Tacony Steel Co., Tacony, Pa., Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Calkins will be attached 
to the New York office but will sell in 
Connecticut exclusively. 


C. E. Duncan, formerly department 
manager in the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
South Bethlehem, Pa., will superintend 
the erection of Kansas City’s first 
steel rolling mill to be erected ‘by the 
Kansas City Bolt & Nut Co. 


D. F. Edwards has resigned as secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Gier Pressed 
Steel Co., Lansing, Mich., to become 
affiliated with the Willys Corp., at the 
Dusenberg plant, Elizabeth, N. J. He 
will be one of the active executives of 
the new Willys organization. 


H. E. Townsend, formerly with the 


ae 


Carnegie Steel Co., at Clairton, Pa., 


and the Wickwire Steel Co. at Buffalo, 


N. Y., has been appointed general 
superintendent of the Franklin open- 
hearth department and mills of the 


Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa. 


Capt. Henry A. Butler, who recently 
returned from Red Cross service in 


France, has resigned as manager of 
the order department of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
O., to become president and manager 





Cc. 8. KOCH 
of the Valley Investment Co., that 
city. 
J. H. Siebert, who has been 


affiliated with the Liberty Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., New York City, now is con- 
nected with the National Trading Co., 
Cleveland. Mr. Siebert is a son of 
William P. Siebert, assistant general 


manager of sales for the Carnegie 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 
Charles E. Childs, secretary and 


treasurer of the Hampton Co., East- 
hampton, Mass., since its organization 
in 1900, has resigned and will retire 
from active business life. He former- 
ly was vice president and assistant 
treasurer of the West Boylston Mfg. 
Co. 


Howard R. Reese, formerly with 
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Standard Parts Co., Cleveland, 


time attached to 


the 
and at one 
department of the Carnegie Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, now is 


the sales 


manager of 


sales 


the Universal Steel Co., Bridgeville, 
Pa., manufacturer of tool and alloy 
steels. 

Walter B. Lashar, president of the 


Chain Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., is chairman of 
committee for Connecticut 
raise the state’s quota of the Pilgrim 
He also is a member 


American 
the executive 
which will 


Memorial fund. 


of the national commission. 

Charles R. Gabriel, consulting engi- 
neer of the E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., delivered a paper on power 
presses before a meeting of the 
pressed metal manufacturers in Cleve- 
land, Sept. 22. Mr. Gabriel’s paper 
was accompanied by lantern slides 


showing presses made by the Bliss 


company in actual operation in vari 


ous plants. 


Stephen A. Douglas, vice president 


and general manager of the Wilson 
Welder & Metals Co., New York, has 
been transferred to the New York 
office to take the position formerly 
filled by R. S. Drummond, who re- 
cently resigned. Mr. Douglas. will 
continue his Cleveland and _ Detroit 
offices and will spend part of his 
time in Detroit. 


Frank J. Lanahan, president of the 


Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Co., Pitts 
burgh, has been nominated by the 
nominating committee of the Railway 
Club of Pittsburgh, to serve as first 
vice president for 1919-20. The rest 
of the officers to be voted upon by 
mail ballot are as follows: President, 
Col. H. H. Maxfield, works manager, 
Fennsylvania railroad car shops, Al 
toona, Pa.; second vice _ president, 


Samuel Linn, master car builder, Pitts- 


burgh & Lake Erie railroad, McKees 
Rocks, Pa.; secretary, J. D. Conway, 
Pittsburgh; treasurer, F. H. Stark, 
superintendent, freight car _ repairs, 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie railroad, 
Pittsburgh; committee chairmen, 
executive, L. H. Turner, superin- 
tendent of motive power, Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie railroad, Pittsburgh; 
finance, E. C. Sattley, general man- 
ager, Page Steel & Wire Co., Pitts- 


burgh; membership, A. Stucki; enter- 
tainment, D. H. Amsbary. 
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ORACE S. WILKINSON, who 

H i: week was elected chair- 
man of the board of directors 

of the Crucible Steel Co. of America, 
Herbert 
years 
Co., 

the 


been a 


Pittsburgh, to succeed 
DuPuy, for a number of 
president of the Halcomb Steel 
Syracuse, N. Y., part of 


Steel Co. 


was 


now 


Crucible He has 


director and member of the executive 
the 
for some time past. 


Crucible Steel Co. 


He also is presi- 


committee of 


HORACE 8. WILKINSON 

dent of the Toledo Shipbuilding Co., 
and of the Great Lakes Steamship Co., 
and serves on the directorates of the 
Barrett Co., New York, and several 
other companies. The directors also 
chose new directors classed as Wilk- 
inson men to reptace three of the Du- 
Puy organization. The vacancy 
caused by the death of T. Hartlet 
Given was filled by Hamilton Stewart 
of the Harbison-Walker Refractories 
Co., Pittsburgh. It is expected that 
the annual meeting, Nov. 21, at Jersey 
City, N. J., will see other changes 
made. Headquarters remain 
in Pittsburgh. 

After election Mr. Wilkinson 
issued a statement setting forth the 
policy he will pursue. He said that 
it would be the purpose of his admin- 
istration to seek a closer relationship 


are to 


his 





with the trade and with the com- 
pany’s employes and that the share- 
holders would receive their full share 


of the profits in periodical disburse- 
ments. There will be no 


the personnel of the officers and the 


change in 


main operating office will remain at 


Pittsburgh, with the eastern office at 
New York. 

Herbert DuPuy, who has retired 
from the Crucible Steel Co. of Amer- 
ica, Pittsburgh, which he had served 
as chairman of the board for the past 


10 years, had been identified with 
that company since its formation July 
21, 1909. As the owners of 
the Spring Works, 
with a plant at McKees Rocks, 
one of the constituent companies of 
the Crucible Steel Co., he 
director of the 


served in 


one of 
Anderson-DuPuy 


Pa. 


became a 
latter at organization, 
this until the 
death of David Park, to whose place 


and capacity 


as chairman of the board he was 
elected. Mr. DuPuy has extensive 
coal and coke interests and is the 
dominant factor in the Pennsylvania 
Rubber Co. with a large plant at 
Jeannette, Pa. He is a Lehigh uni- 
versity man. 

H. C. Malsness, who for the past 
14 years has been southwestern rep- 
resentative of the mill machinery de- 
partment of Nordyke & Marmon Co., 
Inc., Indianapolis, has been placed 
in charge of the new office estab- 
lished at Kansas City by Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co., Muncy, Pa., mill build- 
ers and furnishers. 

A. G. Gibbons, formerly superin- 


tendent of tools and supplies for the 
Winslow Bros. Co., 
ccme affiliated 
Reamer Co., 
city of Mr. 
Gibbons at one time was connected 
with the Cadillac Motor Car Co., De- 
troit and with the Brown & 
Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 


Chicago, has be- 
with the 
Milwaukee, in 


production 


Wetmore 
the 
engineer. 


capa- 


Sharpe 


Charles T. Treadway, who for the 
past 19 years has been treasurer 
of the New Departure Mfg. Co., Bris- 
tol, Conn., has resigned effective Nov. 
1, and will be succeeded by W. E. 
Wightman who has been assistant 
treasurer. Mr. Treadway is presi- 
dent of the Bristol National bank and 
holds the same position in the re- 
cently incorporated American Trust 
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Co., as well as that of vice president 
in the Horton Mfg. Co., and these 
outside interests demand his entire 


time and attention. He also is presi- 
dent 
dent 
the 
largely interested in the Bristol Mfg. 
Co., and the Silver Co. 
Charles Eugene Schneider, head of 
Schneider & Co,, 


a member of the 


of the Bristol Realty Co., presi- 
of the 
chamber of 


manufacturers’ division of 


commerce and is 
American 
Creuzot, France, is 


French economic 





SCHNEIDER 


CHARLES EUGBENI 


mission which with similar missions 


from Great Britain, Belgium and Italy 


sailed from Brest for New York on 
Oct. 6. The purpose of the visit is to 
inform the American public of the 


economic situation of Europe and ad- 


vocate financial co-operation between 
the powers during the period of recon- 


struction. 


W. G. succeeds Mr. Cole- 
man as plant engineer for the Pratt 
& Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn. Mr. 
Ziegler served as captain in the ord- 
nance department at Washington dur- 


Ziegler 


the and 


ing war prior to that was 
affiliated with the Columbia Grapha- 
phone Co., Bridgeport, Conn. At one 
time he was plant engineer for the 
Marlin-Rockwell Corp., New Haven, 
Conn 








103 Stacks Banked in September 


Last Month's Pig Iron Production Greater Than in July—Merchant Output Gains 
in Spite of Strike Handicap While Nonmerchant Tonnage 


N SPITE of the fact that the out- 
T put of coke and anthracite pig 
iron was rather seriously affected 

by the iron and steel strike for over 
one-fourth of the month of September, 
production registered an increase over 
that of July. Many stacks were banked 





MONTHLY PRODUCTION 





1919 1918 1917 

January ...... 8,306,279 2,403,227 3,159,839 
February ..... 2,947,555 2,318,242 2,649,935 
March ....++. 3,088,023 3,209,996 3,255,813 
\ eee 2,474,374 3,273,355 3,328,061 
MTT TT 2,107,729 3,451,884 3,413,677 
p)  rrr rere 2,114,028 3,316,148 3,260,234 
Total ist half. 16,037,988 17,972,852 19,067,559 
FEF. ncvccaces 2,424,212 3,408,584 3,337,442 
August ...... 2,742,081 3,378,479 3,238,970 
September 2,402,011 3,413,223 3,140,742 
Total 9 months 23,606,292 28,173,138 28,784,713 
October ....+- eovccere 3,482,392 3,296,286 
November .... cesses 8,347,844 3,198,597 
December ee eeeeeece 3,434,114 2,885,380 
Total 2d half.. ....... - 20,464,636 19,097,417 

Grand total.. 23,606,292 38,437,488 38,164,976 





latter part of the month, but 
in the first three weeks of 
was at a higher rate than 
previous month. 


during the 
production 
September 
during the 

Production for the month shows a 
decrease of 9.5 per cent over August 
while August showed an increase of 
12.5 per cent over July. The September 
total was 2,402,011 gross tons, a de- 
crease of 340,070 tons from the August 
total of 2,742,081 tons. Daily production 
fell from 88,453 tons in August to 
80,067 tons in September, a decrease of 
8386 tons. 

As might be expected from the nature 
of the present strike, the greatest effect 


No 


SEPTEMBER PIG IRON 





Falls—163 Stacks Active 


has been on the nonmerchant or steel 
works blast furnaces. Merchant fur- 
naces have been able to increase pro- 


duction in spite of the fact that some 
few were banked. Blast furnaces in 
the southern states, southern Ohio and 
eastern Pennsylvania were practically 
undisturbed by strike trouble and many 


of the furnaces in these districts are 
merchant producers. 

Nonmerchant production fell from 
2,175,517 tons in August to 1,806,679 


tons in September, a decrease of 368,838 
tons. On a daily basis, steel works 
output amounted to 60,222 tons, 9956 
tons less than the 70,178-ton average of 
the previous month. Total merchant 
production for the month was 573,568 
tons, a gain of 25,143 tons over the 
548,425 tons of the previous month. 
On a daily basis, the September figure 
of 19,119 tons is a gain of 1428 tons 
over the August figure. This increase 
in average daily merchant production 
amounts to 8.09 per cent while the 
decrease in nonmerchant daily average 
amounts to 14.2 per cent. 


Active stacks on Sept. 30 numbered 
163 compared to 266 in blast on the last 
day of the previous month. This is a 
decrease of 103 stacks and the smallest 
number of furnaces in blast since De- 
cember, 1914, when 154 furnaces were 
in operation. Of the 103 stacks put out 
of blast during the month, practically 
all were banked. Again significant of 
the effect of the strike on the steel 
works and nonmerchant producing fur- 

















No. in blast last 
of day of month Total tonnage made Totals 

States stacks Sept. Aug Merchant Nonmerchant Sept Aug 
PD ‘eblids ce deeded déeeon 160 79 a 171,092 813,329 984.421 1 091 802 
tt ieehenes eas bdtiecnsecepesone 80 19 61 96,946 466,985 63,931 685,923 
DE 2 cebFdebesecceretstdecds 45 27 25 120,249 75,003 195,252 174,080 
Dy a pebesneandesdvaeess oe 19 6 6 is eittne 19,611 22.159 
TT +.> i ipmle ébee 600 00-0.8:0 28 7 17 71,892 77,372 149,264 193,985 
DM? sine dwedent Cedeectde 5 1 1 Gi’... seeces 4,893 5,575 
Dn” atcctwinectavvedcesech ob-< 25 4 19 22,246 154,977 177,223 237,856 
ED ide dawn 6b6eecend¥ecdss 6 0 3) 
DG: Seek we kisee sues eeéece cdc 16 4 16 | 25,749 164,478 190,227 231,267 
EE Oe eae anit awit ue tae 4 2 2 / 
DE (eeu debidadecctsbesecs 6 3 3) 
Dt ban 6ceeebebeeeenansaa es 7 3 2) 
Pi dh«Ceiiecdebdbeceies de 16 3 3 | 20,367 38,795 59,162 46,973 
Ee ne ian cane sea te 5 1 4/ 
DT? * 0.04 cUEhGs oes ce da eée 1 0 0) 
DE wshocteed then eeescneciee 2 0 0) 
Ph ivkddgttditheddevdde cet dude 1 1 1} 
26 het sehddendegaees 3 2 3} 20,523 15,740 36,263 34,322 
Dt <caduaheatnecsatéeseee 3 1 1} 
ee Tore 1 0 0) 
Spiegel—All states ..........005. SNE hae 4“ O" beutes a” ‘beac 4,656 8,179 
Perro—All states ......cecceeeee A TS eee eee a) Pree ee 17,108 9,960 

BEE Windedasbitadctachiaes 433 172 266 573,568 1,806,679 2,402,011 2.742.081 
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naces, 94 steel works stacks were banked 
or blown out and 3 lighted compared to 
17 merchant stacks banked or blown 
out and 5 lighted. 

Total pig iron made during the first 
nine months of the year is 23,606,292 
tons compared to 28,173,138 tons during 








the corresponding period of 1918 and 

AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 

1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
Jan. 106,654 77,523 101,930 102,319 51,323 
Feb. 105,270 82,794 94,641 106,157 59,521 
Marcb 99,614 103,548 105,026 107,343 66,009 
April 82.479 109,112 110.936 107,517 70,484 
May 67,991 111,351 110,119 108,535 172,747 
June 70,467 110,538 108,675 107,127 78,998 
July 78,200 109,954 107,659 103,907 82,687 
Aug. 88,453 108,983 104,483 103,156 89,510 
Sept. 80,067 113,774 104,691 106,935 94,478 
Gm. cvccece 112,335 106,332 113,167 100,656 
Nov. - 111,595 106,620 110,593 101,174 
Dee. sseeees 110,602 93,077 102,715 103,278 
Ay 86.577 105.293 104.562 106,610 81,022 
28,784,713 tons for the same period of 


1917. 

Spiegeleisen production dropped from 
8179 tons in August to 4656 tons in 
September, a decrease of 3523 tons. 
Ferro production, however, increased 
from 9960 tons in August to 17,108 tons 
during last month, a gain of 7148 tons. 

The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 
lighted its fifth Aliquippa stack on Sept. 
8. This furnace was recently completed. 





To Begin Seattle Mill 


Erection of a new steel rolling mill 
in Seattle will begin within the next 
60 days, according to announcement of 
the officers of the Western Rolling Mill 
The first building will be 73 x 
expected the first 
operation in five 
has ac- 


Corp. 
300 feet 
two units 


and it is 
will be in 
to six months. The 
quired a site at the southern limits of 
approximately 65 
The 9-inch and mills 
will be the first units in operation. 
Bars, both rounds and flats and angles, 
be the initial output of the new 


company 
the city, comprising 


acres. 22-inch 


will 
mill. 

The Western Rolling Mill 
headed by J. Johnson, who is a prac- 
tical steel man from the East, as presi- 
dent; J. M. Price, vice president, and 
Frederick Bruhn,  secretary-treasurer. 
Offices are maintained at 401-403, Pacific 
building, Seattle. 


Corp. is 


The Morgan Engineering Co., Al- 
liance, O., has been awarded six 
cranes by the Aluminum Co. of 


America, for its new works at Marys- 
ville, Tenn. 

















ACHINERY for paper making 
M is to be manufactured in a 

plant to be established by the 
Dominion Bridge Co., Toronto, Ont. 
For some time the company has been 
devoting considerable attention to the 
production of special engines and ma- 
chinery and sees in the present heavy 
demand for pulp and paper machinery 
an excellent opportunity to enter a 
new field. According to a statement 
recently issued, the company already 
has closed contracts with several 
Canadian paper manufacturers for ma- 
chinery, built from designs worked out 
by the company’s engineers to meet 
their requirements. 


* * * 


fe BEEN, BRASSERT & CO., engi- 

neers, Chicago, have been retained 
by the Kortinklyke Nederlandsche Hoo- 
govens en Staalfabrieken, The Hague, 
as consulting engineers, in connection 
with the blast furnace plant to be erect- 
ed at Ymuiden, Holland. 


* * > 


f kewn Atlas Machine Co., Providence, 

R. I., is planning to open a branch 
plant in Springfield, Mass., for the 
building of the Shanklin rapid transfer 


machine, the invention of Ben. M. 
Shanklin, Springfield. The machine, 
was exhibited at the annual electric 


railway association convention in At- 
lantic City, Oct. 6 to 10. 


* + * 


RNOLD J. HOLLING, steel man- 

ufacturer of Sheffield, Eng., is 
through Canada for 
purpose of establishing a steel 
manufacturing enterprise. He has in- 
dicated Winnipeg as the point likely 
to be selected owing to the favorable 
location of that city for large opera- 
tions. He will visit the Pacific coast 
to England. 


making a irip 


the 


before returning 


* * * 


HE Allegheny Gear Works, Pitts- 

burgh, which bought a portion of 
the vacant property at the northwest 
corner of Page and Chateau streets 
N. S., Pittsburgh, from the National 
Casket Co., also has obtained a pur- 
chase option for the entire plot, which 
is 129 x 284 feet. The contract for 
a fireproof building, 80 x 135 feet, 
of concrete, brick and steel sash con- 
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awarded to Tou- 


struction, has been 
pel, Beil & Co. 


» . * 


TOCKHOLDERS of the Ohio 

Trailer Co., Cleveland, have voted 
to ratify recommendations of the 
directors for increased capital and a 
change of name. The company is to 
be known as the Ohio Motor Vehicle 
Co., and will expand its production to 
include pleasure cars. The capital in- 
crease authorized was from $300,000 to 
$1,000,000. 


HE Westfield works of the Ten- 

nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., is working on steel 
fabrication for 10 ships to be 
structed at the yards of the Chickasaw 
Shipbuilding Co., subsidiary of the 
Tennessee company. This material 
is receiving preference, in the trans- 


con- 


portation facilities being offered this 
district. 
* . . 
EW agencies will be established 


in Norway and Sweden and pos- 


sibly Denmark by the Norton Co., 
Worcester, Mass., for the sale of its 
products in 1920. A complete reor- 


ganization of the foreign sales depart- 
ment is under way at present, follow- 
ing recent extensive changes brought 
about through the 
the Norton Co. and the Norton Grind- 


consolidation of 


ing Co. 


PTION on 
land 


1000 


side of 


acres of 
the 


about 
the 
mountains, 


west 
Warren 


on 
Cacapo county, 
West Virginia, have been taken by 
the Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., 
Pittsburgh. 
hard gannister 
the company now 
survey and in the 
able report the option 
cised and operations 
site. 


The land has deposits of 
rock. Engineers of 
conducting a 


favor- 


are 
event of a 
be exer- 
the 


will 
started at 
new 
* * * 


NCORPORATED for $250,000 in 

Ohio, a branch of the 
Bearing Co., Buffalo, is preparing to 
build a brass casting plant in Youngs-~- 
town, O. It will manufacture bronze 
bearings. The plant will include the 
following departments: re- 


Lumen 


smelting, 
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fining, brass, bronze and aluminum 
foundries, brass machine shop, tool 
room and grinding room. ie oP 
Narrock, formerly of Youngstown, is 
general manager and W. H. Barr is 
president. 

» * * 


ONTRACT recently closed by the 

Bath Works, Bath, Me., 
calls for a steel cargo carrier for 
Crowell & Thurlow, Boston. The ves- 
sel will be 410 feet long, 55 feet beam, 
34 feet 6 inches deep, and will have 
a deadweight 9500 tons. 
It will be the largest ship ever built 
at the Bath yards, for the 
navy, net displacement being between 


Iron 


capacity of 


except 


13,000 and 14,000 tons. The _ 10,000- 
ton steel cargo steamer Aryan will be 
launched early in October from the 


yard of the Texas Co., Bath, Me. 
25a 


WO 25,000-kilowatt steam-driven 
turbine units have been ordered 
from the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., for ship- 
ment to Japan. When installed, they 
the largest steam-driv- 
the Far 
being erected at Osaka, 
the Osaka Electric Light 
company furnishes light 
railways, steel 
copper refining 
mills, electro-chemical 
installations, etc. These two new 
units will bring the capacity of this 


East 
will complete 
en electrical installation in 
East, now 
Japan, for 
Co. This 
and power to street 
plants, shipyards, 


plants, paper 


plant up to 100,000 horsepower. 
Si: -tiosit 

NE of the largest foundry and 

machine shops in Ohio is being 
erected for the Toledo Machine & 
Tool Co. Toledo, O., on a 22-acre 
site Four buildings, including a 
foundry, boiler and engine houses, and 
sand storage building now are being 
constructed. Elevated railway tracks, 


coal pits for storing several thousand 


tons and a large crane are being in- 


stalled. Approximately $400,000 is be- 
ing expended for the first units but 
eventually much more will be spent. 


The new plant is to be used for the 


manufacture of heavy tools and ma- 
chinery while the old plant will be 
utilized for smaller tools and ma- 


chines. 


















ILLIAMS & CO., INC., sole 
W distributors in the  Pitts- 
burgh district of Shelby 

steel tubing and of monel 
well as large purveyors 
of nickel rods, castings, and wire 
and brass rods, tubing and pipe, 
now are located in their new quarters, 
which comprise a general office and 
warehouse building, fronting on 
Pennsylvania avenue, that city, and 
running almost an entire block. This 
building, purchased several months 
ago by the company, has been entirely 
rehabilitated and enlarged and houses 
the company’s large stock and a num- 
ber of motor trucks and automobiles. 
The Williams company, in 12 years 
has grown to one of the largest dis- 
tributing companies in Pittsburgh. It 
was incorporated June 15, 1907. It 
has specialized in Shelby seamless 
steel tubing, a product of the National 
Tube Co., and carries in stock about 
50 carloads of this material. The com- 
pany’s stock of steel tubing, though 
chiefly of rounds, includes hexagons 
and squares. Monel metal, another of 
the company’s specialties, is carried in 


seamless 
metal, as 


rods, bolts, nuts, washers, castings, 
wire, nails, etc. The company also 
handles brass rods in rounds, hexa- 
gons and squares in various sizes. 
Two booklets, entitled “Shelby Seam- 
less Steel Tubing,” and “Monel 


Metal,” are being distributed by the 
company. 
ek ee 


NCORPORATED at _ $75,000, the 
Algyre-Gilmore Machine Tool Co., 
will operate a blacksmithing and ma- 
chine shop at Biggs, Okla. Joe T. 
King, C. L. McMahon, W. C. Wan- 
gerine, George A. Gifford, R. G. Rapp, 


Charles Gilmore and H. D. Algyre 
made up the board of directors. Mr. 
Algyre was elected president and 


Charles Gilmore, secretary aul treas- 
urer. Ground for the plant lus been 
bicken and machinery and equipment 
is on the way. It is expec'sd that 
cperation will comimence about Nov. 
1. The company will make a specialty 
of repair work pertaining to the oil 


it dustry. 
a. ee 


HE Fabricated Ship Corp., Milwau- 
kee, which laid its first keel on 
Nov. 5, 1918, launched its first vessel 
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on Sept. 12. It is a mine-sweeper 
type and one of 13 steel ships being 
constructed for the Emergency Fleet 
corporation. The first vessel was 
christened the May. Gen. Joun P. Story. 
Three more hulls are ready for launch- 
ing and the keel of the sixth was laid 
when the Story vacated the berth. 
The Milwaukee yard will do the com- 
plete work on the vessels, including 
the installation of engines and ma- 
chinery. The Story will be ready to 
turn over to the government to go 


into commission about Oct. 15. 
a 

mew company has been formed 

to conduct the construction 
business for the Minneapolis Steel 
& Machinery Co., Minneapolis, 
which formerly was handled by the 
Twin City Co. It is known as the 
Minneapolis Steel Construction Co., 
and its officers are A. M. Burch, 


president and Guy P. Johnson, secre- 
tary. It will handle all steel erection, 
the construction of buildings, bridges, 
water towers and tanks, barges, boats, 


elevators, etc., while the Twin City 
Co. will act as a sales company for 
all the products of the Minneapolis 


Steel & Machinery Co. In the reor- 
ganization of the Twin City Co. and 
the the construction 
company, it was necessary to change 
the the management. 
The new officers. are: President, 
George L. Gillette; vice president, N. 
secretary, E. A. Merrill; 
Cal. Sivright. 


establishment of 


personnel of 


B. Nelson; 


and treasurer, 


* * * 


CHARTER authorizing $1,000,- 

000 capital has been granted 
the Shafer Bearing Corp., Chicago, 
which has just been organized to 
manufacture a full line of roller 
bearings for passenger cars,. trucks, 
tractors, etc., on an entirely new prin- 
bearing automatically self- 
aligning. At the meeting just held 
Julius E. Shafer, formerly secretary 
of the Makutchen Bearing Co., was 
elected president; George D. Bailey, of 
the George D. Bailey Co., Chicago, 
was made vice president; C. F. Fergu- 
son, at one time sales manager of the 
Imperial Wheel Co. and more recently 
vice president and general manager of 
the George D. Bailey Co., was elected 


ciple, a 
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These officers 


secretary and treasurer. 
will serve for a year. 

Otto Cullman, president of the Cull- 
man Wheel & Gear Co., Chicago, was 


elected chairman. The new corpora- 
tion is really an enlargement of the 
George D. Bailey Co. and has been 
organized to take care of the heavily 
increased business of the older institu- 
Its main offices will remain in 

but branches are being 
in New York, Minneapolis, 
City and other distributing 


tion. 
Chicago, 
opened 
Kansas 


centers. 
8 2% 


ETROIT Hexagon Drill Co., 

manufacturers of drills, has moved 
its offices from the Free Press build- 
ing to the large structure at Wood- 
ward and Atwater streets where the 
plant is located, upon which a lease 
recently was taken. The building is 
four stories and basement with a space 
of 10,000 feet to each floor. The 
occupancy of the larger quarters has 
ben necessitated by the large increase 
in volume of business. 


* > * 


RANK MOSSBERG CO., Attleboro, 

Mass., advises that Frank Mossberg 
no longer is connected with the com- 
pany. This is to correct a statement 
in the Sept. 25 issue of THe Iron Trave 
Review to the effect that the Mossberg 
Pressed Steel Corp., of Attleboro, now 
being financed would be managed by 
Mr. Mossberg. Walter I. Tuttle at 
present is president of the Frank Moss- 
berg Co., Silas Tuttle, vice president, 
Everett L. Ford, secretary, and Frank T. 
Chase, treasurer. 


HE first steel barge to be built by 

the United States government at 
the head of navigation for the upper 
Mississippi traffic was launched into 
the waters of the St. Croiz river at 
Stillwater, Minn., Sept. 27. This barge 
is one of six being manufactured by 
the Minneapolis Steel & Machinery 
Co., at its fabricating plant in Minne- 
apolis. The barges are being leased 
by the government for the purpose 
of carrying iron ore from Minneapolis 
and St. Paul and St. Louis for bring- 
ing back coal. Each barge is 300 
feet long by 48 feet wide and con- 
tains 500 tons of steel. The unloaded 
draft is 18 inches. 

















Wall Street Sees Strike Failure 


Steel Shares Active in Face of Crisis—Judge Gary's Estimate of the Valuation of Steel 
Corporation's Assets Excites Interest—Exports Gain Complicates 
Exchange Problem—General Financial News 


‘ALL sstreet’s display of 
strength in the face of the 
crisis is 


present industrial 
one of the most cheerful signs 
of the existing situation. The 


stock market in the past has proved 
its powers of prognostication and the 
marked activity and substantial ad- 
vances of steel shares is accepted as 
the judgment of the financial com- 
munity that the courageous fight for 
the open shop and against radical 
union domination of industry is as 
good as won. 

Judge Gary’s interesting statement 
last week before the senate commit- 
tee that the property valuation of the 
corporation reaches the immense sum 
of $2,250,000,000 has attracted much 
interest in financial circles. The cor- 
poration has preferred stock outstand- 
ing to the extent of $350,000,000; com- 
mon stock of $505,000,000 and bonds 
of about $650,000,000, making $1,500,- 
000,000 in all. : 

“Our properties are actually worth 
$2,250,000,000,"” Judge Gary told the 
committee. “That is susceptible of 
demonstration. There is no question 
about that. The properties could not 
be replaced for any sum, and on that 
basis the amount of net profits that 
we are realizing is very moderate; on 
the basis of our capital stock it seems 
perhaps somewhat large, but our 
properties are worth very much more 
than our capital stock.” 

This estimate evidently does not in- 
clude the corporation’s several hun- 
dred millions of working capital. On 
the basis of the property investment 
the net profits of $167,562,280 in 1918 
represented an earning of but 7 per 
cent. A conservative estimate of the 
book value of the common shares 
would place it at not less than $400 
a share. The annual report of last 
year placed property account at 
$1,871,261,897. 

Attention again has been drawn to 
the foreign trade situation involving 
the problems of international ex- 
change and adequate export credits, 
by the extraordinary record of exports 
from the United States for August 
and for the year ending with August. 
The month shows a gain in exports 
over July of $75,579,000, while im- 
ports declined $22,000,000. The August 
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exports were higher than any other 
month of the entire 12 with the single 
exception of the record-breaking 


month of June when the total was 
$343,999 ,609. 
For the year the country’s trade 


with foreign nations reached $10,648,- 
000,000 with a favorable 
$4,182,249,436 against an excess of ex- 
ports of $3,126,024,089 for the corre- 


balance of 


sponding period last year. Exports 
for the. year were $7,415,098,901 as 
compared with $6,092,779,045 in 1918. 
Although June was the largest ex- 


port month, the high level of imports 
was reached in July with a total of 
$434,999,609, 

The continued tremendous outward 
flow of goods from the United States 
speaks eloquently of the for 
goods in Europe and other parts of 


need 


the world—a need so overwhelming 
that no barrier of prices or of ex- 
change premiums appears sufficient 


materially to reduce the demand. It 
has been freely predicted that the na- 
the 
exchange situation is not mended by 
a broad-scoped plan for 
credits abroad. But 
month slips by, each 
astounding foreign ship- 
ments, notwithstanding the lack of 
such a plan. Credit arrangements now 
are confined to 


tion’s export trade is doomed if 


advancing 
month after 
one leaving 


records of 


individual initiative 
The slump of exports in July was 
generally believed to reflect the in- 
fluence of the exchanges but the re- 
covery in August indicates that the 
July reduction was largely the result 
of shipping difficulties growing out of 
the harbor strike. A decrease in the 
September volume of exports is prob- 


able in view of the tie up of boats 
bound for British ports due to the 
railroad strike in Great Brtain. 


Bankers are continuing to urge the 


necessity of advancing ample credits 
to Europe to permit industrial re- 
habilitation in the war-ridden nations, 


but a note of caution is creeping into 
the discussions of the situation. There 
is a feeling that some of the European 
countries are too dilatory about in- 
stituting the fiscal reforms which must 
be put into force if Europe is really 
to become a good banking “risk.” 
These reforms have mainly to do with 
the provision of adequate taxation 
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which will take care of internal debts 
and some arrangements for the defla- 
tion of paper currencies. There seems 
Europe, with the 
Germany, an 
unwillingness to face the cold facts 
of the situation left by the war. The 
people are living in an anesthesia of an 
paper money inflation which 
is inducing idleness and extravagance 
and the governments are _ reluctant 
about awakening them to the necessity 
of getting work, practicing 
the task of 


prevalent in 
exception of 


to be 


possible 


immense 


down to 


economy and beginning 


paying the great debt of the war. 
[The exchanges are in a state of 
nervous fluctuation and will continue 


so until the situation becomes settled, 
encouraging speculation. 

Last week the announcement that 
Secretary Glass considering the 
question of adding the interest on the 
$10,000,000,000 of European 
to the debt, strengthened the 
announced also that 


a situation 
was 
nearly 


credits 


exchanges. It is 


he is discussing with the European 
governments the problem of con- 
version of the debt now in the form 
of demand obligations into more 
permanent form. From the signing 


of the armistice to Sept. 22 the gov- 
$2,229,502,000, 
advances $280,000,000 a 


month during the first seven months. 


British Sheet Producer 
Changes Ownership 


ernment has advanced 


averaging 


One of the largest deals in the 
British iron and steel trade in recent 
years has been carried through by the 
acquisition of the firm of John 
Lysaght, Ltd., iron and steel manu- 
facturers by H. Seymour Berry, of 


Merthyr Tydvil, D. R. Llewellyn and 
Lady Rhondda. The amount involved 
is between £4,000,000 and £5,000,000 
Lady Rhondda is the widow of the 
late Lord Rhondda, of food control 
fame, and the owner of enormous 
collieries in South Wales, while her 
associates, already, have large iron 
and steel interests in South Wales. 

The Lysaght firm was established 
in Wolverhampton, the heart of the 


Black country in 1857 and many years 


ago migrated to Newport. The firm, 
in the meantime, had built up an 
enormous business in galvanized 
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sheets, and for years has been a large 
producer for oversea customers, par- 
ticularly Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada. Since its establishment in 
Newport, the firm has made great 
progress and has greatly extended its 
mills. In addition to Newport there 
are works at Scunthorpe, Bristol, and 
Broken Hill, Australia, while shipping 
interests are represented by subsidiary 
companies operating between Great 
Britain ‘and Australia. Under the 
riew control, Seymour Berry becomes 
chairman and Mr. Liewellyn deputy 
chairman. W. R. S. R. Lysaght and 
D. C. Lysaght remain directors. The 
board will also include Viscountess 
Rhondda. 


Auto Activity Shown 


Conclusive proof of the tremendous 
activity of the automobile industry is 
to be found in the report of the 
General Motors Corp., for the first 
six months of 1919, showing for that 
period a surplus, after charges, of 
$29,125,942—a gain of $17,408,462 for 
the same item in the corresponding 
period of 1918. The balance sheet of 
the company shows current assets of 
$233,468,273 and a net working capital 
of $161,860,417 an increase of $37,- 
822,212 over the working capital as 
it stood at the end of 1918. This fact 
is largely due to new financing opera- 
tions. Another conspicuous feature of 
the balance sheet is the fact that the 
cash on hand amounting to $74,799,443 
is more than equal the current liabili- 
ties of $71,607,856. Net profits for the 
six months were $48,900,800 against 
$26,078,120 in the first six months of 
1918. Federal taxes are estimated at 
$17,706,000 against $13,409,000. Pre- 
ferred dividends were $522,392 and 
debenture dividends were $943,653. 


Plans New Stock 


A proposal to issue an additional 
$1,000,000 of preferred stock will be 
considered by the stockholders of the 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O., 
at a meeting held Oct. 7. In his 
letter to stockholders President Julius 
Kahn the additional capital is 
required by the exceptional increase 
in the company’s business. The Trus- 
con Steel Co. is a producer of fabri- 


Says 


cated building products. 


Vanadium Corp. Elects 


At a meeting of organization of the 
Vanadium Corp. of America, the fol- 
lowing officefs have been elected: 
President, J. Leonard Replogle; vice 
president, Merrill G. Baker; treasurer, 
Lawrence K. Diffenderfer; secretary, 
Edward F. Nickerson. The directors 
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were elected as follows: Charles M. 
Schwab, Mr. Replogle, E. R. Tinker, 
Allan A. Ryan, Ledyard Cogswell, T. 
Coleman du Pont, Harry Payne Whit- 
ney, and Joseph De Wyckoff. Here- 
after the home office of the company 
will be in New York. It 
stood that four more directors will be 
elected in the near future. Mr. Baker 
is to sail shortly for the company’s 
mine in Peru, where he will supervise 
the installation of new machinery. 
This is expected to increase the output 
of ore. 
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MALGAMATION with the Gen- 
A eral Motors Corp. of the Day- 
ton-Wright Airplane Co., and 

the Dayton Metal Products Co. and 


the Domestic Engineering Co., large 
concerns of Dayion, O., has been an- 


nounced. The deal is said to involve 
$25,000,000. 

* + * 
. The Allied Steel Products Co., 


Aurora, IIL, has increased its capital- 
ization from $2500 to $20,000. 


a 
Judge Maltbie has denied the ap- 
plication for the removal of the re- 
ceivers of the Groton Iron Works, 
Groton, Conn. 
” . * 
The Hawthorne Mfg. Co., Ince., 
Bridgeport, Conn., maker of metal 


goods, has iticreased its capital stock 
from $200,000 to $297,000. 
gucig. 


The Spicer Mfg. Co., Plainfield, N. 
J., has purchased the Parich Mfg. Co., 
Reading, Pa., and its big branch in 
Detroit. Charles A. Dana is president 
of Spicer Co., which makes automobile 


frameés. 
* * * 


The Glasser & Quinn Mfg. Co, 
1018 West Randolph street, Chicago, 
manufacturer of sheet metal working 
machinery, has bought the business 
of I. Blumberg & Co., which will be 
enlarged and continued. 

* . + 


Pump & Ma- 


The Worthington 
taken over the 


chinery Corp. has 
Epping-Carpenter Pump Co., Pitts- 
burgh, the plant of which hereafter 
will be known as the Epping-Carpen- 
ter works of the Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corp. 

Px A 


Chandler Motor Car Co. directors 
have declared a 6 per cent quarterly 
dividend placing the stock upon a 24 
per cent annual basis. They have also 
passed a resolution authorizing stock- 
holders to be given three shares of new 
no par value stock for every share of 
the old issue held. It was also recoin- 
mended wnanimously that the existing 
authorized capital of 100,000 shares be 
exchanged for an authorized capital of 
300,000 shares without nominal or par 
value. 


is under- - 
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Reduced Supply 


Continues in Coal By-Product with 
Deliveries Carefully Regulated 


New York, Oct. 6.—With improve- 
ment in the steel strike stiuation, de- 
liveries of benzol are becoming some- 
what better. Nevertheless, production 
still is well under normal, and dealers 
are exercising the utmost care in dol- 
ing out their supplies. Despite the 
present tight situation, prices are un- 
changed. This may be accounted for 
in part by the fact that the con- 
sénsus of opinion is that the present 
curtailment of production will be of 
short duration. The market on pure 
benzol is quoted at 24 to 29 cents, 
prodtcers’ plant, for spot and contract 
orders, and 90 per cent at 22 to 24 
cents. Toluol and solvent naphtha, 





Coke Oven By-Products 


Spot 
Per Gallon at Producers’ Plant 
Pure BERR cccccccvcaccececces $0.25 te .29 
EE Ge eUandes 60660648 6b06006 -26to .30 
Solvent maplitha ......6..ceeeeee -22to .27 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plarits 
DG ccwhdecddccaweeseave nominal 
Naphthalin, flake ............ 0.06% to .07% 
Naphthalin, balls ........... 0.08% to .09% 
Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammoniaé............ 3.40 to 3.65 
Contract 
PE s¢dncdubeseeeeesecs $0.25t0 .29 
T is CPTITTELILILITT TTT ELL .26te 380 
Dn educsuvetedeenee .22to0 .27 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plant 
wth Phneaeneeeecentoese nominal 
Naphthalin, flake ............ 0.06% to .07T% 
Naphtimlin, balls ........... 0.08% to .09% 


Per 100 Pounds Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammonia............ 3.25 to 3.40 











also affected by the strike, are scarce, 
with prices very firm at 25 to 30 cents 
and 22 to 27 cents, respectively. 
Naphthaline continues active. 
dye industry is a good buyer 
drug trade is buying more heavily on 
its next year’s requirements. At pres- 
ent there is little spot material avail- 
able. Virtually all of the larger sell- 
ers, are sold up five and six weeks 
in advance, this being especially true 
of flakes. Contracting for next year 
is being done at the existing levels of 


The 


and 


64% to 7% cents for flakes, and 8% 
to 9% cents on balls. The spot mar- 
ket is the same. 


Although the foreign movement of 
sulphate of ammonia contifiues good, 
actua! buying for export is not large. 
This fact is accounted for in part by 
the scarcity of spot supplies. Several 
sizable inquiries are going begging for 
this reason. The market on what 
little spot matérial there now is avail- 
able is around $3.40 to $3.65. Con- 
tract material is held at $3.25 to $3.40. 


























Obituaries 








= 
HILIP HAMILTON McMIL- and he also was a manager of a num- 
LAN, president of the Detroit ber of other bulk freighters. 
& Cleveland Steam Navigation 
Co., Detroit, who died at his home = 


at Grosse Point, that city, Oct. 5, from " 
heart disease, was at one time presi- Col. H. A. Marting 
dent of the Detroit Steel an Appreciation by 
Tubes Co., and vice president of the James A. Green, President 


Michigan Malleable Iron Co., Detroit." The Matthew Addy Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Seamless 


At the time of his death he was vice 
president of the Detroit Free Press Sigg 
Co., and vice president and treasurer oC H. A. MARTING, president 
of the Packard Motor Car Co. He of the Marting Iron & Steel Co., 
was one of the most prominent finan- who died Sept. 27, was born Sept. 17, 
cial and industrial figures in Detroit, 1850, being a native of Greenup 
where he was born in 1872. Mr, county, Kentucky. His parents, how- 
McMillan obtained his education at ¢ver, removed to Scioto county Ohio, 
when he was a babe, and Colonel 


Phillips academy, Andover, Mass., and 


later received the degree of A. B., Marting’s entire life and business ac- 
at Yale. He also studied law at the tivities were spent in southern Ohio. 
Harvard law school. He first prac- He grew up a boy on a farm, re- 
ticed law in New York City from 1897 ceiving the education which Ohio 
to 1898 and the following year re- farmers’ sons received in the fifties 
moved to Detroit. For about six and early sixties of the last century 


years he was engaged in the general He had remarkable enterprise and 


b mm to be 


practice of his profession but in imagination; he was not 
recent years his many corporate con- circumscribed by the limits of the 
nections have demanded most if not farm. He saw the commercial pos- 
all of his time. sibilities that lay about him, and his 
: ' , initial business enterprise was cutting 
Arthur J. Storm, New York rep- . 

Re , . ties for the railroad which ran up the 
resentative of the Dayton Foundry ot 
. ager .- Scioto valley. This proved a success, 
Co., Dayton, O., died of heart dis J 


: and almost as a boy opened a general 


ease on Sept. 23 at his home in Flat- 


7 store at Gepharts station His active 
bush, Brooklyn. Mr. Storm was 46 i ; 
, and restless spirit demanded a larget 
years oO! age. . 2 
, : sphere of activity, and in 1873 he 
Charles Joseph McMyler, who tor moved his store to Ironton. O. At that 
many years has been a director of the jine a rolling mill was operated in 
. dom . ate : rr : 
Mc Myler Interstate Co., Be dford, O., Ironton which had had* a checkered 


crane and heavy equipment manufac- career, Colonel Marting retired from 
turer, died Sept. 23 at his home in jis mercantile business and purchased 
Cleveland Heights, Cleveland, of heart this rolling mill, forming the Eagle 
disease. Mr. McMyler was a son of fron & Steel Co.. which later on was 
John McMyler, founder of the Mc- absorbed by the Republic Iron & 
Myler company and retired from ac- Steel Co. The Eagle venture was 


tive participation in its business about remarkably successful. It demonstrated 


three years ago. beyond any question Colonel Marting’s 
Capt. Wesley C. Richardson, per remarkable ability and his genius for 
haps the oldest manager of lake ves- management. The period in which he 
sels and one of the best known men _ cperated the plant was not better or 
connected with the trade, died at his worse than the period in which the 
home in Cleveland, on Oct. 2, at the plant had lost money hand over fist 
age of 80. For over 50 years he had ffor its owners, but with Colonel 
been closely identified with Great Marting at its head it proved to be a 
Lakes activities. For 15 years from. veritable gold mine 
1880, he traveled for Briggs, Hathaway The large return from the Eagle 
& Garretson, Cleveland, wholesale Iron & Steel Co., placed him in a 


grocers, and in 1895 became a member position to purchase what was locally 


of the firm of H. J. Webb & Co., known as the “Big Aetna” property 
vessel brokers and managers. Upon This was a furnace which had been 
the death of Mr. Webb, the company’s built on the bank of the river, and 
name was changed to W. C. Richard- which inaugurated some new ideas 
son & Co. Capt. Richardson also was At the time it was constructed it was 
head of a number of companies which the largest stack in America, but it 


successfully. 


operated about 15 vessels on the lakes had never been operated 
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This was the beginning of the Marting 
& Steel Co., 
the 
the Ironton 


Iron which since has ab- 


Lawrence Furnace Co. and 
[ron Co., 
when all blowing of 
The & Steel 


today is one of the soundest and 


sorbed 
with a daily out- 
put stacks are 
1000 


Lo. 


tcns. Marting Iron 


most progressive independent furnace 


companies in America 
Colonel not a_ be- 
liever in 


basket 
tically 


Marting was 


placing all his 

He 
every 
death he was 


stockholder in 


business enterprises in his home city. 


eggs in one 


was interested in prac- 


industry in Ironton, and 


at his director and a 


large more than 25 


He took an immense pride in putting 


Ironton, as it were, “on the map.” 
His last public service was to build 
the Hotel Marting Ironton for a 
long time had lacked proper hotel 


accommodations. Colonel Marting was 


the main spirit in company 
just hotel 


which is thoroughly modern and which 


forming a 


which has completed a 


would be an ornament to any city five 
times the size of Ironton 

He was a devoted member of the 
Methodist church, and was a liberal 
donor to the charities. of that de- 


nomination But he was not narrow- 


minded in his philanthropy, as his 


gitts to causes needing assistance were 
not bounded by any mere church 
lines. Colonel Marting was the soul 
of generosity, and one of his friends 


told the 


man he 


writer that he was the only 


ever knew who would borrow 


money in order to make a contribu- 


tion for some deserving cause. 
Success did not in any way spoil 
him; he was always the same humble, 


unassuming, approachable: man that he 


was at the beginning of his career. 
He was easily the first citizen not 
only of Ironton, but of that part of 
southeastern Ohio He had achieved 
a most conspicuous business success, 
and more than that, by his goodness 


and openhanded generosity he had en- 


deared himself to his fellow citizens. 


In losing him Ironton particularly has 
suffered an immense loss, and the iron 


trade has lost one of its leading 
heures 

His career reads like a romance, 
and it is a modern romance for a 
farmer’s boy to rise from the farm, 
without any advantage except the ad- 
vantages of the opportunity which 
America offers, and to attain to the 
truly great and remarkable heights of 
success at which Colonel Marting 
arrived 











Some Tool Buyers Defer Action 


Business of Equipment Sellers in West is Not Seriously Affected by Steel Strike—From 
Pittsburgh East, However, More Orders Are Held up ~ Newark, 
O., Stove Manufacturer Issues Large List 


DMITTING of some interruption of their busi- 
A ness by the steel strike, machine tool dealers 
still find the current demand sufficiently heavy 
to keep them busy. The flow of inquiries in the Mid- 
dle West is practically unhindered and sellers take 
courage as they view much evidence of big  busi- 
ness under the surface ready to come forth when 
the air has been cleared of labor disturbances. As a 
deterrent the strike has more effective in the 
east than anywhere else, however, although inquiries 
and orders for single tools or small lots are placed 
from time to time. In Pittsburgh many of the 
steel companies had entered or had given notice they 
would enter the market for equipment and action in 
these connections has been deferred. In the Cleve- 
land, Dayton and Detroit territories much business 
continues to come from the automotive industries, 
although one of the largest lists of the week is issued 
by a stove manufacturer, the Wehrle Co., Newark, 
O. It calls for 26 machines. Another fair sized 
list comes from the Ohio Colleries Co., Toledo, O. 
The American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland, and 
several Akron companies have postponed action on 
tool requirements until the strike is settled. Several 
inquiries for tools and cranes are being received from 
Canadian companies. 
With inquiries and orders being received on a re- 
stricted scale in the east, tool manufacturers in the 


been 


vicinity of Boston, report a larger inquiry from tex- 
tile machinery manufacturers. Dealers in New York 
are working upon several tentative export inquiries. 
The largest is from C. H. Coulier, New York City, 
for about 125 machine tools as well as eight cranes. 
Other inquiries for shipment abroad are current. 

Companies who purchased cranes recently, include 
the Cerro de Pasco Copper Co., New York, which 
bought four and is inquiring for two more; the 
National Silk Mills, New Bedford, Mass., the Du- 
quesne Light Co., Pittsburgh; the Standard Oil Co., 
Providence, R. I.; the Sligo Iron & Steel Co., 
Connellsville, Pa., the Niles Forge & Mfg. Co., Niles, 
O.; the Youngstown Boiler & Tank Co., Youngstown, 
O., and the McKinney Steel Co., Cleveland. 

The largest locomotive crane inquiry current in the 
east is one for five cranes from the Hugh Nawn 
Contracting Co., New York City. The E. W. Bliss 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., has not as yet bought the two 
cranes it requires for Hastings, Mich., and in Pitts- 
burgh, inquiries on which no action has been taken 
come from the Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa., 
and the Carnegie Steel Co., for its Homestead and 
Edgar Thomson plants. 

3usiness from diversified sources is rolling up a 
heavy total in Chicago, where the railroads are making 
up their lists, against the time when they shall be 
returned to private owners. 


Strike Restricts Machine Tool Inquiry in East 


the continues re- 


and 


ACHINE tool east 
stricted. Orders for 
taken in fair volume, but new inquiry is light. 
is expected to improve as the steel strike situation grows 
better. In Boston, some of the larger manufacturers 
already report a larger volume of inquiry, especially from 
the textile machinery manufacturers. There is also some 
export inquiry, but this is slow in miaterializing 
actual busirfess. One of the larger export inquiries now 
out is that of C. H. Coulier, 25 Church New York, 
calling for about 125 machine understood, 
however, this inquiry is of a tentative character. 
Steadiness characterizes the eastern crane market. In- 
quiries are fairly numerous, and orders are being placed 
with regularity. Included in contracts are two 
cranes, of 30 and 50 tons capacity, respectively, for Mc- 
Intosch & Seymour, Auburn, N. Y., and a 5-ton overhead 
crane for power plant for the National Silk Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass. Both of these orders were placed with 


inquiry in 


tools are being 


Demand 


one two 


into 


street, 
tools. It is 


recent 


the Northern Engineering Works, the latter by J. G. 
White Engineering Co., 43 Exchange place, New York 
City. Dwight E. Robinson & Co., 61 Broadway, New 
York City, placed a 75-ton overhead crane for the 


It is reported that this 
Engineering Co. The 
Engineering Co. was awarded a 40- 
the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Providence, R. I Pawling & Harnischfeger 
awarded four cranes by the Cerro de Pasco 
Copper Co. Specifications of these cranes follow: Two 
15-ton cranes, 48-foot span; one 10-ton, 58-foot span; and 
one 10-ton, of The copper company now 
is inquiring for two 15-ton overhead cranes. 

Other inquiries current include a list for export by C. 
H. Coulier, 25 Church street, New York. The list com- 
prises one 10-ton crane, with 30-foot span; one 5-ton, with 
30-foot span; one 25-foot one 10-ton 
crane, with 40-foot span; two 30-ton with 60-foot 
span; and two jib cranes, of two and three tons capacity, 


Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh 


went to the Morgan 
Crane & 


crane by 


business 
Cleveland 
ton overhead 
York for 


have been 


38-foot span. 


5-ton, with span; 


cranes, 


respectively. James Leffel & Co., 39 Cortlandt, New 
York, is inquiring for one 5-ton, one 10-ton, and one 
20-ton overhead crane. These are also for export. An- 


other export inquiry is that of the Rogers Keller Co., 39 
Cortlandt street, New York, calling for a special overhead 
Brazil 

larger 


crane for 


Among the current 


locomotive crane inquiries 
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Our ideal location means 
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our steels have helped to make 
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is that of the Hugh Nawn Contracting Co., Forty-third 
street and Fifth avenue, New York. The list involves five 
eranes, of 15 and 20 tons capacity. The Atlantic Gulf 
& Pacific Co. Brooklyn, has purchased a used 5-ton 
Brown hoist crane. 


Pittsburgh Trade Marks Time 


N Pittsburgh, the market for machinery and tools con- 

tinues to mark time as far as new business is con- 
cerned. A large amount of business is in prospect, but 
since a large part of it is with steel and allied manu- 
facturing interests, the tendency is general to withhold 
the orders pending the termination of the present labor 
disturbance. The Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa., 
some time ago put out inquiries for a number of cranes 
and other equipment in connection with the rehabilitation 
and extensions of its plant, but with operations suspended 
by the Strike, new equipment orders have been deferred. 
Inquiries for cranes put out some time ago by the Car- 
negié Steel Co., for its Homestead and Edgar Thomson 
works have yet to be closed. The Pittsburgh Crane & 
Equipment Co., Pittsburgh, recently took orders for 
cranes from the Sligo Iron & Steel Co., Connellsville, 
Pa., the Yourgstown Boiler & Tank Co., Youngstown, O., 
and’the Niles Forge & Mfg. Co., Niles, O. New demands 
for machine tools have been rather few lately, but builders 
have a fair amount of orders on their books. 


Dealers Busy; Admit Business is Held Up 


QUIPMENT sellers in the Cleveland district report no 
let up in the number of inquiries being received, al- 
though there is some withholding of orders. It is universally 
believed that were the labor and peace treaty situations 
cleared up, considerable business would be placed. The 
American Steel & Wire Co., one of the Cleveland conceérris 
to be hard hit by the steel strike, will not place its orders 
for a sizable list of machine shop equipment until labor 
conditions become more stabilized. Some of the Akron com- 
panies which recently entered this market, have postponed 
their purchases, although no reason is given. These include 
the Firestone Steel Products Co., and one or two garage 
companies. It is understood that the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. has closed on practically all of its requirements, how- 
ever, and the B. F. Goodrich Co. has made several purchases, 
including a No. 27 universal slotting shear, punch and bar 
cutter with 30-inch throat, with capacity for 1l-inch plates: 
The Goodrich company now is looking for a 5-horsepower 
electric grinding machine. 

Other recent purchasers include the White Motor Co., 
Cleveland, which continues to buy from time to time; the 
F. B. Stearns Co., that city, which has not yet closed on all 
of its requirements; and the Columbia Axle Co., also of 
Cleveland, which still is looking for some equipment. The 
McKinney Steel Co., Cleveland, has bought two electric 
cranes for Ironton, Mich. 

One of the largest lists being acted upon by Cleveland 
dealers, comes from the Wehrle Co., Newark, O., stov: 
manufatcurer. The list calls for two 14 or 16-inch x 8-foot 
engine lathes; one each No. 3 universal and one No. 2 plain 
milling machine; two 10-inch swing universal tool grinders; 
one 16-inch swing plain drill press; one 20 or 22-inch shaper; 
one 24 or 26-inch engine lathe with hollow spindle; one 54- 
inch diameter, horizontal surface grinder; one back-geared 
No. 94-D Toledo press with 6-inch stroke; one 4-foot radial 
drill; one 222-volt direct current electric polishing lathe, 7 
to 8 horsepower; one 10-wheel polishing machine; one 30 or 
32-inch band saw, band wheel to take 16 or 18 2-3-foot 
saws; two 2-ton Yale & Towne triplex chain blocks, 10-foot 
lift; one each 300, 600 and 2000 cubic foot air compressors 
on 100-pound pressure direct connected to gas engine; four 
24 or 30-inch x 36 or 48-inch round exhaust tumbling bar- 
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rels; one centrifugal oil separator; and one electric steel in- 
dustrial truck. A fair sized list is issued by the Ohio 
Collieries Co., 721 Ohio building, Toledo, O. It calls for 
one 500 to 750-pound steam hammer; one No. 2-A Milwaukee 
or No. 3 Cincinnati milling machine; one 20 or 22-inch engine 
lathe with 12 or 14-foot bed; one 36 or 40-inch triple-geared 
engine lathe with 16-foot bed; one 36 x 36-inch x 10-foot 
planer. The Lockport Auto Radiator Corp., 291 Market 
street, Lockport, N. Y., wants stamping presses, spot welders, 
and other small tools. 

Smaller inquiries for one or two tools are frequent and 
come from diversified industries. The American Chain Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., wants a 14-inch lathe and a 60-ton toggle 
press, new or used. The Babcock & Wilcox Co., Barberton, 
O., is looking for one 1100-pound single frame hammer, 
through the Chambersburg Engineering Co., Chambersburg, 
Pa. The Auto Specialty Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, Mich., which 
is building a machine shop 80 x 140 feet, is seeking some 
miscellaneous equipment. The Eberhard Mfg. Co., Canton, 
O., wants a small lathe and the Winston-Dear Co., Hibbing, 
Minn., is endeavoring to locate a lathe for turning down 
43 to 55-inch locomotive tires and for hoisting and inter- 
mediate shafts. The H. P. Deuscher Co., Hamilton, O., wants 
core room and foundry cranes. 

Several Canadian companies are endeavoring to buy equip- 
ment in Cleveland. These include the Canadian Fairbanks 
Morse Co., Montreal, Que., which is taking quotations on 
shéars with 36-inch throat and 1%-inch capacity; William 
&*J. G. Greey, 6 Church street, Toronto, who desire a new 
or second hand vertical boring mill, 72 or 84-inch diameter 
with double heads and five feet under cross head; C. P. 
Wilson, 509 Lumsden building, Toronto, is in the market for 
a 10-ton traveling and a 10-ton locomotive crane; G. W. 
Allan of Allan & McKelvie Engineering Co., Ltd:, Vancouver, 
B.C,, is looking for an open side planer and a milling ma- 
chihe: This company intends to manufacture saw mill 
machinery and equipment. The Chase Tractors Corp., Ltd., 
Toronto, will issue a sizable list a little later. 

Building permits issued in September, 1919, aggregated 
$6,285,625 and numbered 1217, as compared with 843 permits 
issued in September, 1918, with a value of $1,565,995. Many 
of these were industrial establishments which brought in- 
creased equipment business to sellers. The Cleveland Twist 
Drill. Co., Cleveland, has plans for a 67 x 114-foot forge 
shop. The White Co., East Seventy-ninth street, that city, 
will erect a 2-story machine shop, 210 x 884 feet, and an 
addition to its main plant, 200 x 600 feet. The Chandler 
Motor Car Co. and its subsidiary announce they will spend 
$1,000,000 on additional buildings. The Fink Body & Fender 
Co.,.2075 East Sixty-fifth street, Cleveland, has plans for a 
2-story plant to cost $60,000. 

Other prospective purchasers of equipment in other terri- 
tories include many companies in the automotive industry. 
The. Cole Motor Car Co., Indianapolis, is to spend $1,000,000 
on two 5-story buildings. The Indianapolis Body Corp., 
Indianapolis, will require equipment for a plant to make 
automobile bodies and accessories. The Elyria Steel Products 
Co., Elyria, O., will erect a plant 80 x 160 feet. The Hugo 
Mfg. Co., Warsaw, Ind., is capitalized at $1,500,000 and 
will require equipment to manufacture vacuum cleaners 
while the J. F. Rose Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, is to manufac- 
ture hand pumps. The Auto Equipment Co., Ft. Worth, 
Tex., is incorporated at $350,000 to make automobile parts 
and equipment. 

Heavy Railroad Buying Foreseen 

URRENT business from miscellaneous 
bringing a heavy aggregate trade to all dealers in 
machine tool equipment in the Chicago district. As for the 
future, it holds promise of heavy business from railroads 
in 1920. With return of the roads to private ownership, 
slated for the end of this year, purchasing agents are 
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Link-Belt Cranes 


in France 


UST as Link-Belt Locomotive Cranes have served 

our country speedily unloading cargoes from the 
transports on the docks at France, so can they 
serve you. 








For handling heavy materials; for storing coal; 
for storing and rehandling clinker, handling iron and steel, or 
switching cars, the Link-Belt Locomotive Crane is a useful and 
profitable machine around the yard. When not in use for the 
specific purposes for which it is purchased you will find there is 
always some other profitable work for such a machine to do. 









We have developed out of years of experience a vast fund of 
knowledge about the handling of materials, which we shall be 
pleased to place at your disposal. 







Write for Link-Belt Locomotive Crane Catalog No. 37 
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gemg over their requirements and outlining their lists manufacture of a 9-passenger automobile. This project 
with a view to placing them as early as possible to obtain has not become sufficiently definite to bring out its ma- 
the best delivery. These buyers have been out of the chine tool requirements. The Nash Motor Co.-has started 
market for many months, although needs of railroad shops construction of its new plant in Milwaukee, but has not 
have been recognized and the further the situation has yet issued its list, although the inquiry is expected to be 
gone, the greater necessity there has been for adding to current within a short time. The Cary Equipment Co. 
equipment. The Chicago & Northwestern railroad is in- of Milwaukee, has its new plant for the manufacture of 


quiring for a few miscellaneous tools of no particular im- concrete mixers well under way and has 


portance. 


The Samson Tractor Co., at Janesville, Wis., continues 


covered its 
tool buying. Recent advances have added about 12 per 
cent to the cost of radials and 15 per cent to planers. 


to place orders for additional equipment for its new plant. The Moline Iron Works, Moline, Ill, will build a mal- 
This is a subsidiary of the General Motors Corp., and it leable foundry and an enameling shop. The Chicago 


is understood plans are now under way for building an- 


Electric Mfg. Co. and the Sloan Valve Co., both of Chi- 


other plant in connection with the tractor interest for the cago, have plans ready for new plants. 





Construction and Equipment 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 





from the Field of Industry 






Among New England Plants 


Holyoke, Mass., has a permit to build a 57 x 200- will build a 36 x 96-foot plant addition. 

foot plant and a 40 x 42-foot office building at an NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—Landers Frary & Clark 

estimated cost of $100,000. have completed plans for a 6-story factory building, 
120 x 300 feet. 


WESTMINISTER STATION, VT.—The Abenaquet 
Machine Works has had plans prepared for a machine 
shop, i-story, 150 x 500 feet, ‘to cost $200,000. 

ATTLEBORO, MASS.—The Mossberg Pressed Steel 
Corp. recently was incorporated with $325,000 capital, 
by Frank Mossberg, Sidney C. Bagney and Chester 
A. Van Der Pyl. 

BOSTON.—The plant of the Underwood Machinery 
Co. recently was damaged by fire. The loss has 
been estimated at $100,000. 

BOSTON.—The Reliance Machine & Specialty Co. 
has been incorporated with $15,000 capital, by 
James H. Duffy, Gerald N. Thaxter and Leonard 
Bartlett. 

BOSTON.—The Commercial Metals Corp. has been 
incorporated with $500,000 capital, by William B, 
Nash, David M. Cook, Reading, Mass., Filavel 
Shurtleff and F. L, Mitchell. 

BOSTON.—The Sherman Service, Inec., Cleveland, 
has been incorporated as an industrial engineer, 
with $1000 capital, by Fred J. Beck, W. N. Patter- 
son, Everett, Mass., and F. 8. Moore. 

BOSTON.—Warren W. Scott, Inc., has been in- 
corporated to make electrical fixtures and supplies 
with $40,000 capital, by Warren W. Scott, Holbrook, 
Mass., and Cyril E. Scott. 

BOSTON.—The Johnson-McCarthy Corp. has been 
incorporated to make automobiles and motors with 
$10,000 capital, by Martin J. Thorsen, Alliston, 
Mass., C. 8. Johnson and Charles BE. McCarthy. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—The Riverside Boiler Works 
has let the contract for a 2-story, 85 x 90-foot 
warehuse. 

CHELSEA, MASS.—The Winnisimmet Ship Yard, 
Ine., has let the contract fdr a shipbuilding plant. 

CLINTON, MASS.—The Spaulding-Herrmann Mfg. 
Co., Ine., has been incorporated to make tools, etc., 
with $2700 capital, by Charles H. Spaulding, 
Charles C. Herrmann and L. F. Spaulding. 

GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS.—The Stanley Insu- 
lating Co. is reported planning a 2-story plant at 

‘a cost of $35,000. 

LYNN, MASS.—The Davis Lynn Storage Battery 
Co., Commercial street, plans a plant addition, 
1-story, 50 x 200 feet, to cost $35,000, 

WILLIMANSETT, MASS.—G. ‘Haarmann & Co., 





PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The Brown & Sharpe Mfg. ey ; a 
Co. has started on a foundry addition, 140 x 180 NEW BRITAIN, CONN The American Foundry Co 


feet, to cost $165,000. has let the contract for a 60 x 260-foot with ells, 
22 x 56 feet and 31 x 42 feet, foundry. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. » Johns 1 ¢ has poms . 
enum G. The Seimem Ten Co. hes NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—The American Hardware 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital, by Adolf E. 2 ; . 
™ . Corp. has let the contract for a 5-story, 46 x 154- 
Johnson, East Providence, R. I., Andrew E. Johnson ; 2 : 2 
foot addition to the Corbin Cabinet Lock Co. plant, 
and John L. Anderson. : 
to cost $80,000. 
PROVIDENCE, R. L—The C€. A. Wilkinson Co. eae : Pa 
NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The Ais tlectric Co., 999 
has been incorporated to make metal products with me Aaron Gisctrle Co 
$180,000 capital by Howard H. Wilkinson, Ralph A. 
Wilkinson and E. Butler Moulton. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Bridgeport Press Co. 


Hawthorne street, is about to start on a plant 
addition, to cost $16,635. 

NORWALK, CONN.—The Norwalk Ignition Co. has 
been incorporated to make spark plugs, accessories, 


has let the contract to Levering & Garrigues, New “ aide 
z . vi : . : ete., with $25,000 capital, by D. A. Whitehead, 
York, for a 164 x 225-foot addition to its casting : . 
lant, to cost $150,000 Carroll W. Prochaska, formerly of the Malleable 
P ’ =e ‘ Iron Fitting Co., and J. A. Mills. 

! D, CONN.- N ital —— — ' 

MABIVORD, CONN.—Tho plant of the New Britain =» wWaveRBURY, CONN.—The American Brass Co. 


Machine Co. will be removed to Watertown, Mass. 
has let the contract for a l-story, 88 x 420-foot 
HARTFORD, CONN.—The Hartford Rubber Works with ells, 10 x 75-foot and 60 x 75-foot additions 


Co. plans to expend more than $4,000,000 on new to cost $120,000. 
baiting and enue. WEST HAVEN, CONN.—The New Haven Machine 

MERIDEN, CONN.—The Cuno Engineering Corp. Co., 179 Milford turnpike, will build a  2-story, 
will build a plant. 44 x 100-foot machine shop at an estimated cost 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—The Fafnir Bearing Co. of $25,000. 





North Atlantic States 








AMENIA, N. Y.—The Amenia Electric Light & BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—The 8. R. S. Auto Acces- 
Power Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 gory Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
capital, by E. J. Chaffee, L. F. Eaton and E. B. by R. F. and G. C. Rath and L. Sturdevant. 
Sheepeen BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Kings County Gas Appli 

AUBURN, NM. Y.—The Eagle Wagon Works has ance Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 capital, 
awarded a comigact for a storage building, 1-story, by T. J. Nisbet, 721 Forty-first street, and others 
44 x G1 feet. BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Jensen Oil Engine & 
Machine Co. has been incorporated with $20,000 


AUBURN, N. Y.—The Auburn Button Works, 48 
capital, by C. P. and C. and B. Jensen, 220 Wake- 


Canoga street, bas awarded a contract for a boiler 


and engine deowse, l-story, 56 x 71 feet, to cost ™an place. 
$10,000. BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Regal Machine Works, 
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Rolling Mill Jim Back from 
a Fishing Trip 











Say, Fella’s— 


Just got back from 
a fishing trip, acted wise 
before I went tho’, put 
in Hubbard Rolls, knew 
they’d give no trouble; 
got back found things 
running fine. 


So Long, 


Gollug Will fpr — 
Hubbard Steel Foundry Co. 


EAST CHICAGO, IND. 
e “1 Hinds of Tron and Steel Rolls and Steed Castings, 
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Ine., cloth laying and cutting machinery, recently 
was incorporated with $20,000 capital, by C. Suss- 
man, L. Cooper and N. Diamond, 41 Park Row. 


BUFFALO.—J. H. Williams & Co., 400 Vulcan 
street, has awarded contracts for a boiler shop, 
l-story, 28 x 48 feet. 

BUFFALO.The Bairy Machine Corp. has been 
incorporated with $50,000 capital, by W. H. Wilson, 
J UL. Kinney and B. G. Weber. 

BUFFALO.—The Perfect Auto Lock Corp. has been 
incorporated with $125,000 capital, by F. E. Pond, 
A. A. Patrakowski and F. G. Safee. 

BUFFALO.—The Buffalo Nipple Machine Co., Inc., 


335 Glenwood avenue, has had plans drawn for a 
plant addition, 2-stories, 32 x 76 feet, to cost 
$10,000. ’ 

CAYUGA COUNTY, N. Y.—The Northern Cayuga 
Light and Power Corp. has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital, by C. E. Dudley, F. Longley and 
4. D. Bloomfield, Meridian, N. Y. 

ELMIRA, N. Y.—The Willys-Morrow Co. has let 
the contract for a new plant. , 
ELMIRA, N. Y.—TtThis city plans to issue bonds 
amounting to $5,000,000 for an addition to its 
waterworks plant. 

FRANKFORT, N. Y.—The International Crusher 
Co. recently was incorporated with $10,000 capital, 


by G. M. Mitchell, M. A. Rause and P. H. Walsh. 
’ 

‘HERKIMER, N. Y.—The Fulton Chain Construc- 
tion Corp. has been incorporated with $10,000 capi- 
tal, by C. H. and H, K. Vanauken and M. C. Tryon. 

UTICA, N. Y.—The Economic Iron Works, Inc., 
recently was incorporated with $10,000 capital, by 
G. and C. M. Lorenz and F. G. King. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Josiah Anstice & Co., 
North Water street, is contemplating a foundry, 
200 x 300 feet, to cost $185,000. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Rochester Automotive 
Equipment Corp. has been incorporated with $5000 
capital, by G. L. Clark, W. A. Mine and L. R. 
Lewis. 

SUFFERN, N. Y.—The Rocksange Iron Works, Inc., 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital, by 
W. H. Pavitt, A. Grunewalk and M. Hineser, 2981 
West Twenty-seventh street. 

TROY, N. Y. 
signals, switches, 
$50,000 capital, 
M. J. O'Sullivan, 
me, 2 J. LL. 

CARLISLE, PA.—J. F. Rogers Co. 
l-story power plant, 45 x 80 feet. 

CHESTER, PA.—Contracts 
the American Locomotive Co., for 


220 


Railway Signal Corp., 
incorporated with 
Fonda avenue, 
Amsterdam, 


street, Troy. 


The Bossard 
ete., recently was 
by W. E. Hamilton, 
381 Division street, 
Lehman Jr., 10 First 
will erect a 
awarded by 
plant exten- 


have been 


two 


sions. One is for a machine shop, 60 x 350 feet, 
and the other a foundry building 175 x 600 feet. 

EAST STROUDSBURG, PA.—The Metal Crafter 
contemplates a plant addition. 

ELLWOOD CITY, PA.—The Beaver Clay Products 
Co. let the contract for a plant to cost $100,000. 

ELLWOOD CITY, PA.—This city will build a 
garbage disposal plant. 

ERIE, PA.—The board of water commissioners will 
build a reservoir. 

FARRELL, PA.—This town has arranged for a 


bond issue of $24,000 for waterworks extensions. 
LANCASTER, PA.—The E. T. 
plans a machine shop 44 x 82 feet. 
MIDDLETOWN, PA.—The Wincroft Stove Co. has 
a site in Philadelphia and will build a plant to 
cost $100,000. KE. N. Colquhor is in charge. 
MONACA, PA.—This city plans a waterworks plant. 
NORRISTOWN, PA.—The" Valley Forge Magnesia 
Co., which is erecting a plant at Kast Valley Forge, 
has been incorporated with a capital of $125,000. 
The officers of the company include John P. DuBoise, 


Fraim Lock Co. 


seeretary and George B. Hurdle, superintendent. 
PHILADELPHIA.—The Albro-Clem Elevator Co., 
Erie street, has awarded contracts for a 1-story, 


78 x 118-foot machine $13,000. 
PHILADOLPHIA.—-At a cost of $475,000, R. H. 


shop to cost 
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erect a 5-story, 100 x 250-foot 
78 x 79-foot building. In 
erect a small addition 


Wood & Co. will 
building and a 2-story, 
addition, the company will 
to its forge shop. 


PHILADELPHIA.—T. 8. Johnson & Sons, 622 


Cherry street, is reported planning to build a 
2-story, 45 x 60-foot plant for the manufacture of 


sveet metal material and heating products. 
PHILADELPHIA.—The Belmont Iron Works has 
been awarded a steel contract for a machine shop 
addition, 100 x 200 feet, by the Newton Machine 
Tool Co. 
PITTSBURGH.—The Oliver & Snyder Steel Co. 


will build a boiler house 44 x 64 feet. 


PITTSBURGH.—The plant of the National Bolt & 
Nut Co. recently was damaged by fire The loss 
has been estimated at $100,000. 

SHARON, PA.-—Taylor & Sons have the plans for 
the iron works of A. N. & Louis Rosenblum. 

WILKES-BARRE, PA.—The Guarantee Steel Corp. 
is taking bids for a power house. 

CLIFTON, N. J.—The Athenia Steel Co., Colfax 


avenue, plans a plant addition, 2-stories, 50 x 100 
feet, to cost $20,000. 

EDGEWATER, N. J.—A_ general contract for a 
$1,000,000 plant addition by the Aluminum Co. of 
America has been awarded to the Turner Construction 
Co., New York. The building will be L_ shaped, 


81 x 450 feet with a wing, 80 x 176 feet. 
ELIZABETH, N. J.—The Dussenberg Motors 
will begin work soon on the enlargement of its plant 
es a unit for the Willys Corp. The new plant will 
be used for the manufacture of automobiles. 
HARRISON, N. J.—The 
3-story 


Corp. 


has let 
feet, to 


Driver-Harris Co 
a contract for a plant, 50 x 100 


cost $50,000. 

NEWARK, N. J. 
contracts shortly for 
The Balbach 
street, has 


will 
plant. 
Refin- 
contract 


The Colonial Stamping Co. 


award alterations to its 
NEWARK, N. J 

ing Co., 580 Market 

for a plant addition. 


NEWARK, N. J.—A 


Smelting & 
awarded a 
boiler 


general contract for a 
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Stengel, Inc., has 


architects, 


38 x 45 feet, for George 
to O'Rourke & Briscoe, as 


house, 
been awarded 


to C. J. Shubert Sons. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Henry J. and John V. King, 
have completed plans for a 48 x 100-foot building 
for the Die Casting Co., Irvington, N. J. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The American Platinum Works, 
231 New Jersey Railroad avenue, has awarded con 
tracts for a factory and boiler house. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The New Toy Co., 200 Fifth 


has awarded contracts for a fac 


avenue, New York, 
tory and chemical building. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Tanners Machinery Co., 31 
Clinton street, has been incorporated with $100,000 
capital, by Ralph G. Steinhardt, Lawrence J. Stein- 
hardt and others. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J.—The American Motors Corp. 


is contemplating a plant at Hartford, Conn. 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—The Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 
is about to start work on an addition, l-story, 52 x 
65 feet, to cost $16,000. 


BALTIMORE.—tThe Baltimore Spring Works will 
build a 3-story addition. 

BALTIMORE.—tThe Baltimore Tube Co. has let the 
contract for a l-story plant 75 x 144 feet to cost 
$25,000. 

BALTIMORE.—Hill & Ferguson, 112 East Nine 
teenth street, New York, have the plans for a water- 
works plant here. 

BALTIMORE.—A 2-story factory building, 53 «x 
102 feet, costing $40,000 will be erected here by 
the Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co 

BALTIMORE.—With a capital of $400,000, the 
Robeison Co. has been incorporated to manufacture 


packing and sealing machinery. Joseph P. Murray 
and Frank 8S. Muzzey, of Philadelphia, and Theresa 
Schneider, of Gibbstown, Pa., are the incorporators 
ELKTOWN, MD.—This town plans to spend 
$80,000 for improvements to its waterworks plant. 
Wm. L. Mackhall is president of the water board. 

ROANOKE, VA.—The Roanoke Consolidated Iron 
Corp. recently was incorporated with $350,000 
capital. 


Central States Activity 


EDGERTON, WIS.—The Continental Axle Co. is 
taking bids for a plant, l-story, 58 x 290 feet, 
to cost $70,000. 

EDGERTON, WIS.—The Edgerton Barn Equipment 


items of new machin- 
Rock River Machine 
punch 


Co. is purchasing a number of 
ery and has contracted with the 


shear and 


Co., Janesville, Wis., for a large 
press. 

KEWASKUM, WIS.—Foundations for a _ 1-story 
aluminum goods factory, 100 x 200 feet, will be 


Aluminum Co., 
Rosenheimer is 


laid before winter by the Kewaskum 
a new $150,000 corporation A. L. 
president. 

Co., 
branch 
$70,000 


Matthews Mfg. 
contemplating a 
will be about 


WIS.—-The 
reported 
investment 


LA CROSSE, 
Cleveland, 0., is 
The original 
and machinery. 


here. 
in factory 
Mfg. Co. has 
National 


MANITOWOC, WIS.—The Tinsel 
acquired the business and equipment of the 


Toy Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, and is moving the plant 
to this city, where a 3-story, 60 x 120-foot addi- 
tion has been completed. 

MILWAUKEE.—C. D. Elising, 2221 Wells street, 
is having plans prepared for a 1-story building, 50 x 
150 feet. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Newport Co., a recent con- 
solidation of the Newport Chemical Co., the Newport 
Mydro-Carbon Co. and others, will build a chemical 





laboratory at its main works in Carrollville, Wis., 
at an estimated cost of $100,000 

MILWAUKEE.—J. M. Nash, 842 Thirtieth street, 
plans a machine shop, 2-stories, 30 x 125 feet, to 
cost $75,000. 

MILWAUKEE.—The A. 0. Smith Corp., pressed, 
stamped, forged and machined automobile parts, is 
reported planning to double the size of its plant. 

MILWAUKEE.—-The Koehring Machine Co., con- 
crete mixers, etc., has been granted a permit to 
erect a power plant addition, 51 x “71 feet, to 
cost $25,000. 

MILWAUKEE.—The David White Co., 419 East 
Water street, surveying instruments, has increased its 
capital from $25,000 to $50,000 and will enlarge 
its facilities. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Milwaukee Shaper Co. has in 
creased its capital from $75,000 to $150,000 for 
the purpose of doubling its production. The com 
pany has leased 25,000 square feet. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Worden-Allen Co. has the 
contract to fabricate and erect the steel for a 
l-story factory and power house, 135 x 475 feet, 
for the Edmonds Shoe Co. The factory and necessary 
equipment will cost about $250,000. 

MILWAUKEE.—The W. 8. Seaman Co., 480 Vir- 
ginia street, manufacturer of automobile bodies, has 
reincorporated its business as the Seaman Body 
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‘MILL PINIONS 


MADE FROM 


Open Hearth Steel Castings 


We own and operate one of the 
largest steel foundries in the West, 
making castings from 1 to 100,000 
pounds. 


THE FALK COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


AGENTS: Pittsburgh—W. O. Beyer, 1024 Park Bldg. New York—M. P. Fillingham, 50 
Church St. Wilkes-Barre—Vulcan Iron Works. Denver—Denver Engineering Works. 
San Francisco—F. W. Grimwood, Rialto Bldg. 
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Corp., with a capital of $150,000. Enlargement of 
plant and equipment is planned. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Kahn Mfg. Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $150,000 toe manu- 


facture spark plugs, ignition devices and other ac- 
Haberer, Edward Wagenknecht and 


FFF 


and Irving Seaman of the W. 8. 
Milwaukee, manufacturer of automobile 


0.—The plant of the Mt. Vernon 
Co. will be enlarged according to a current 


eT 


RACINE, WIS.—This city contemplates expending 
$500,000 in enlarging its waterworks plant. 

RACINE, WIS.—The Ajax Auto Parts (o., Fif- 
teenth street, is completing plans for a 1-story ma- 
chine shop addition, 65 x 120 feet. 

ST. LAWRENCE, WIS.—Gehl & Wendt, machin- 
ists and automobile dealers, plan 2 shop addition, 
65 x 70 feet. 

WAUPACA, WIS.—Plans for a 1-story machine 
shop and assembling room for the Stewart Tractor 
Co. are being completed. 

WEST BEND, WIS.—The West Bend Equipment 
Co., maker of steel devices and appliances for farms 
and shops, has let contracts for a 2-story plant addi- 
tion, 80 x 100 feet, to cost $30,000. A. H. 
Klumb is president. 

PORTLAND, IND.—The Guedel Mfg. 
talized at $50,000, has been chartered 
facture automobile parts by M. G. Bimel, 
Guedel and W. M. Guedel. 

TERRE HAUTE, IND.—The machine shops at the 
plant of the American Car & Foundry Co. were 
damaged by fire with a loss of $100,000. Rebuild- 
ing will be started immediately. 

AKRON, 0.—The Firestone Steel Products Co. has 
awarded contracts for a i-story, 100 x 200-foot 
plant to cost $500,000. 
| BARNESVILLE, 0.—This city contemplates a 
power house at the municipal water works. 

CINCINNATL—The Pfau Mfg. Co. is having plans 
drawn for a foundry, 50 x 225 feet, to cost $45,000. 

CLEVELAND.—The Anderson Rolled Gear Co. re- 
cently was incorporated with $5000 capital, by 
H. N. Anderson and others. 

CLEVELAND.—The Automotive Service Co. has been 


Co., capi- 
te manu- 
H. B. 


incorporated with $200,000 capital, by Cambie C. 
Silverthorn and others. 
CLEVELAND.—L. Malewitz, Waterloo road, plans 


75 x 90-foot plant for the manufacture 
of metal stamping products, to cost $30,000. 

CLEVELAND.—tThe Austin Co., engineer, has been 
awarded a contract to erect a foundry for the Burd 
High Compression Ring Co., Rockford, Ill. 


a 2-story, 


CLEVBLAND.—The Ohio Foundry Co., 9806 
Quincy avenue, recently awarded contracts for an 
addition, 49 x 49 feet, to cost $10,000. 


CLEVELAND.—The Cleveland Twist Drill Co., 4727 
Hamilton avenue, has had plans prepared for a 
l-story, 67 x 114-foot forge shop to cost $20,000. 

CLEVELAND.—The Fink Body & Fender Co., 2075 
East Sixty-fifth street, is having plans prepared for 
a plant, 2-stories, 62 x 101 feet, to cost $60,000. 

CLEVELAND.—The Electric Smelting & Aluminum 
Co. recently was incorporated with $10,000 capital, 
by Charles P. Hine, 1239 Engineers building, and 
others. 

CLEVELAND.—The Consolidated Iron Steel Mfg. 
€o. has been incorporated with $1,812,500 capital, 
by A. V. Cannon, 1414 Williamson building, and 
others. 

CLEVELAND.—The Holam Mfg. Co., 4011 Clark 
avenue, manufacturer of light metal stamping prod- 
ucts, recently awarded contracts for a 2-story, 80 x 
116-foot plant to cost $40,000. 

CLEVBLAND.—The R. F. Carpenter Mfg. Co., 984 
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East Sixty-fourth street, manufacturer of metal doors 


and partitions, is reported contemplating a 1-story, 
60 x 100-foot plant addition to cost $20,000. 


CLEVELAND.—Announcement has been made’. that 
the Chandler Automobile Co. and the Cleveland Aito- 
mobile Co., a subsidiary of the former concern, have 
awarded contracts for extensive plant additions. 


CLEVELAND.—The White Motor Car Co., East 
Seventy-ninth street, plans a 2-story, 210 x 884-foot 
machine shop to cost $175,000. The company also 
plans a il-story, 200 x 600-foot addition to its 
main plant at a cost of $600,000. 

CLEVELAND.—The National Copper & Smelting Co., 
care of Frank G. Carpenter, 804 Illuminating build- 
ing, is reported contemplating a plant here at an 
estimated cost of $100,000. Actual construction is 
not expected to begin before the first of next year. 

CLEVELAND.—The Ohio Trailer Co. at a recent 
meeting of stockholders, decided to change its name 
to the Ohio Motor Vehicle Co., and will increase 
its capital from $300,000 to $1,000,000. The 
company plans to manufacture a_ six-cylinder auto- 
mobile. Charles A. Riegler is president. 

DAYTON, ©.—The Eureka Tool & Die Co. re- 
cently was incorporated with $12,000 capital, by 
L. 0. Shank and others. 

DAYTON, 0.—The Dayton Metal Products Co. 
recently increased its capital from $200,000 to 
$6,000,000. It is erecting two plant additions. 

ELYRIA, 0.—The Elyria Welding Co. 


has been 


incorporated with $5000 capital, by Charles G. 
Beardslee and others. 

ELYRIA, 0.—The Elyria Steel Products Co. has 
purchesed 26 acres on which it plans a plant, the 


main building to be 80 x 160 feet. D. Miller is 


president. 


KENTON, 0.—The Ohio Machine & Tool Co., 830 


MONCTON, N. B.—The city council plans improve- 
ments to its waterworks plant and system at a cost 
of $107,553. 


SACKVILLE, N. B.—The Eastern Electric & De- 
veloping Co. will build an addition to its power 
house. 


SUSSEX, N. B.—Buildings owned by the Wallace 
Machinery Works here were damaged by fire with a 
loss to buildings, machinery and patterns amounting 
to $25,000. 


LOUISBURG, N. S.—J. W. Madden and W. N. 
MacDonald are interested in a syndicate which is 
preparing plans for a dry dock here. 


CHARLOTTETOWN, P. E. L—Bruce Stewart & Co., 


Ltd., Great George street, awarded the general con- 
tract to H. & 8. Lowe, 240 Hillsborough street, 
for a machine shop to cost $45,000. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Paxton & Mitchell, Ltd., have 


to manufacture and deal in iron, 
steel, metals, machinery, tools, etc., with $100,000 
capital by Gordon G. Hyde, John G. Ahearn, 
Ronald C. Grant and others. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—The M. E. Casey Co., Ltd, 
has been incorporated by Michael A. Phelan, West- 
mount, Que.; Charles G. Ogden, Charles 8. LeMesurier 
and .others of Montreal, with $50,000 capital to 


been incorporated 


manufacture engines, motors, woodworking machinery, 
tools, ete. 
BRANTFORD, ONT.—The Electric Tin Products 


Co. has a site here and an electric smelting system 
will be installed. 

BRANTFORD, ONT.—The Brantford Oven & Rack 
Co. will build an addition and install machinery 
and equipment. 
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has awarded contracts for an 
l-story, 41 x 80 feet. 


South Leighton street, 
addition to its machine shop, 

LORAIN, 0.—The Hoffman Heater Co. has let con- 
tracts for a plant, l-story, 96 x 300 feet, to 
cost $40,000. 

MT. VERNON, 0.—The sale of $10,000 of addi- 
tiotial stock for enlargements to its plant, has been 
effected by officers of the Mt. Vernon Foundry & 


Engineering Co. The plans call for a building at 
an estimated cost of $20,000. 

MT. VERNON, 0.—The expenditure of between 
$300,000 and $500,000 in the construction and 
equipment of six additional buildings, is contem- 
plated by the C. & G. Cooper Co., in which small 
gas engines will be manufactured. According to the 


report the plans call for a pattern storage building, 


120 x 470 feet, an enlargement of the machine 
shop, construction of a cleaning room, 108 x 120 
feet, erection of foundry building addition, con- 


struction of wood working shop and the construction 
of an erecting shops 


NILES, 0.—The Youngstown Pressed Steel Co., 
2131 Wilson avenue, Youngstown, 0., has awarded 
contracts for a plant here, l-story, 520 x 560 feet, 
to cost $600,000. 

TOLEDO, 0.—Work on the first unit of the pro- 
posed plant for the Toledo Machine & Tool Co. 


will consist of a 
building, 40 x 50 
x 55 feet, 
Henry 


has been starte The plant 
foundry, 153 x 378 feet, boiler 
feet, power house and engine room, 40 
and a sand storage building, 20 x 200 feet. 
J. Hinde is president and general manager. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.-—The Louisville Atomizer Fuel 
Co. has been organized with a capital of $200,000 
by J. M. Denton and others and will build a plant 
to manufacture air appliances. 

MOUNDSVILLE, W. VA.—The Cameron Tool Co, 
has let the contract for a new plant. 





BRANTFORD, ONT.—Houlding & Walker, Ltd, 
have been incorporated with $100,000 capital by 
Reginald L. Houlding, Irwing Walker, Franklin L. 
Johnson and others to manufacture machinery, mo- 
tors, etc. 

GLENCOE, ONT.—The Hydro Electric Power Com- 
mission plans an electric lighting plant and system 
here to cost $12,000. 

NORTH BAY, ONT.—The Wagar Furniture Co., 
Ltd., has been incorporated with $40,000 capital, te 
manufacture furniture, tin and metal products, ete., 
by Walter 8S. Wagar, Harvey A. Heavener, John 
Blanchet and others. 

OJIBWAY, ONT.—Actual construction work is pro- 
gressing on the plant of the Canadian Steel Corp. 
One foundation for a 600-ton furnace is now in 
and work has been started on a second. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Plans are being prepared for 


alterations to old buildings and the erection of an 
addition to the plant of the Chase Tractor Corp., 28 
Atlantic avenue. 


TORONTO, ONT.—M. A. Cuming & Co., Ltd, 
has been incorporated to manufacture hatters’ tools, 
ete., with $40,000 capital, by Wilfred Field, 157 


Bay street, and others. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Dominion Dehydrator Co. 
Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture machinery, 
with $150,000 capital, by Henry J. Martin, 6 Ade- 
laide street east, Thomas N. Poole and others. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Canadian Edison Appliance 
Co., Ltd., has been incorporated with $1,000,000 
capital, by William A. J. Case, room 801 Dominion 
Bank building, James B. Taylor, 78 Belhaven road 
and others. 


TORONTO, ONT.—The Non Twist 


Canopy Ring 
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Canada, Ltd., has 
lighting and heating fixtures, machinery, 
and brass products, with $500,000 capital, 
D. Parmenter, 291 Glencairn 
Weldon, 75 Adelaide street, and others. 
WINDSOR, ONT.—The Helbring-Wright 
Co. plans to erect a plant here 
WINDSOR, ONT.—The Peninsular 
troit, is making arrangements to 
facturing plant in this city. 
WOODSTOCK, ONT.—The National 
Ltd., has incorporated to 


manufacture 
iron, steel 

by Frand 
Isaac =H. 


been incorporated to 


avenue, 


Chemical 


Machine Co., De- 
establish a manu 


Metal & Waste, 


been manufacture iron, 
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etc., with $40,000 capital by Arthur W. Stone, 
Max Cohen, Arthur E. Izzard and others 

NORTH VANCOUVER, B. C.—The Wallace Ship- 
building Co., Ltd., is having plans prepared for a 
drydock. 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—M. Wagstaffe, Kingsway, will 
erect a machine shop here 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—The Mainland Engineering 
Co. is building a plant at Coal Harbor. 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—-The Electrical Mfg. Co. has 
a permit for a new plant on Granville Island 
VANCOUVER, B. C.—T. H. 


Laslett, 721 Seymour 
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street, will build a factory here at a cost of 
$10,000 for the manufacture of brick, etc 
VANCOUVER, B. C.—The Imperial O01 Co. will 
spend $600,000 on improvements to its plant. 
VANCOUVER, B. C.—The Sunlock Mines, Lid, 
plans a concentrator to cost $100,000, an aerial 


tramway and other mine development to cost $60,000, 
on Vancouver Island. 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—The Electric Mfg. Co. will 
plant on Industrial Island for the manv- 
type slate-back switches and a new 
operated switches. 


establish a 
of heavy 
externally 


facture 
type of 





foundry and machine shop at 


as plant No. 1 and the foundry, 


OULD MFG. CO., Seneca, N. 
Y., maker of rotary, triplex 
and centrifugal pumps, has opened 
a district sales office in Detroit, 804 


Dime Bank building, with E. B. 
Gould in charge. 

e-- < 
The Levering & Garrigues Co., 


New York, ironworker, has removed 
office from 141 Milk 
street to 14 Broomfield street, room 
754. C. S. Grow is the contracting 
engineer in charge. 


its Boston 


* & @ 
The Avery Mfg. Co. has estab- 
lished a branch office at 326 Persh- 
ing avenue, Davenport, Iowa. J. J. 
Coats, Minneapolis, is manager. 
* * * 


The Fuel Co. has 
moved its Pittsburgh offices from 
the First National Bank building to 


Westmoreland 


645 Union Arcade. 
“ahs he 
The Sizer Forge Co., 244 Larkin 
street, Buffalo, has established a 


district sales office at 208 South La 
Salle street, Chicago, with Marshall 


C. Edmunds in charge. 
* . * 

The Birmingham office of the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chi- 
cago, was removed on Oct. 1 from 
801 the Brown-Marx building to 
1925 Fifth avenue north, where a 
complete service station and stock 
of tools and repair parts will be 
maintained. 

a ee 
The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., 


Cleveland, has extended its general 
offices on the thirteenth floor of the 
Rockefeller building. The roof of 
the twelfth floor of a wing of the 
building was raised, and an addi- 








street and Railroad avenues, East Chicago, Ind. 
Gary 
formerly 


East 


Business Changes Recently Announced by the Trade 


INCE Oct. 1, the name and office of the Gary 
Foundry & Machine Co., East Gary, Ind., has formerly the East 
been the Calumet Foundry & Machine Co., 148th No. 2 at East 


The 
is operated 
the East A. 


vice 
Creahan, 


tional floor added to provide more 
room for the company. 

The Lake Superior Iron Ore as- 
sociation has moved its headquarters 
from the Perry-Payne building, 
Cleveland, to room 1001 Rockefeller 
building. 


. & * 
The Shawinigan Electric-Metals 
Co., Ltd., has moved its United 
States sales office from 932 


Leader-News building, Cleveland, to 
1500 Westminster building, Chicago. 
It also has arranged to carry stocks 
of magnesium in warehouses in New 
York, Detroit. D. P. 
Falconer is sales agent. 


Chicago and 


* * * 


Charles Morningstar & Co., Inc., 
of New York, is about to open an 
office in Kobe, Japan, under the 
management of I. Ninomiya. 

. > * 

The Albert P. Hill Co., Inc., 
Pittsburgh, advertising, has_ re- 
moved its offices from the Peoples 
fank building to new and larger 
quarters. It now occupies the en- 
tire top floor of the building at 


233 Oliver avenue. 
. * . 

The firm name of the L. Wolff 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, has been changed 
to the Wolff. Mfg. Co., and the 
business will be continued with in- 
and facilities. 


creased capital 


* * * 


The Monel Metal Products 
Corp. is the new corporate style 
for the Bayonne Casting Co., 
Bayonne, N. J. 

* . * 


The name of the American Shell 
Co., Paterson, N. J., has been 





Chicago Foundry Co., together with the pattern shop, 
Chicago 
Chicago. 

president of the combined companies; P. 5. 
president; W. 
secretary. 


Pattern Works, as plant 
William H. Kleppinger is 
Graver is 
and Charles 


F. Graver, treasurer, 


changed to the Gillespie Motor 
Co. Allied plants are the East 
Jersey Pipe Co., and the Gillespie 
Foundry Co., both at Paterson. 


+ * * 


The purchasing department of 
the Charcoal Iron Co. of America, 
located in Marquette, Mich., 
will be moved to Detroit about 
Jan. 1. R. F. Birchard will re- 
in charge of the company’s 


now 


main 
purchasing 


* * * 


The Stecker Electric & Machine 


Co. has moved into a new plant 
at Greenwood and Dewey ave- 
nues, Detroit. 
* * * 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., mill 


builders and furnishers, of Muncy, 
Pa., announce the opening of an 


office in Kansas City. le 
Malsness is in charge. 
* * * 


The Poole Engineering & Ma- 
chine Co., Baltimore, has opened 
a branch office in Boston in the 
Old South building, in charge of 
Robert W. Catlin. 


7 * > 


The name of the Cochran Pipe 


Wrench Mfg. Co., Chicago, was 
changed on Oct. 1 to the Cochran 
Mfg. & Forging Co., without 


change in its management, to in- 


dicate clearly the business 


in which it is engaged. 


more 


* + + 
The Universal Rolling Mill Co., 
plants at Bridgeville and 
Pa., recently changed 
its name to the Universal Steel 
Co. This company manufactures 
tool and alloy steel. 


with 
Charleroi, 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday Noon 


Iron Ores 
Ores, Per — Lower Lake Ports 
Old range Bessemer, 55 iron.............. $6.45 
oe SS ae 6.20 
Old range non-Bess., 51% iron........... 5.70 
Mesabi non-Bess., 51% iron.............. 5.55 
Manganese Ore 

Brazilian, 45 to 50 per cent, cif. Atlantic 

ports, 55e per unit, nominal. 
Indian, Atlantic 


45 to 50 per cent, c.Lf. 
ports, 55¢ per unit, nominal. 


Warehouse Prices 





3.40¢ 
8.87¢ 
3.27¢ 
3.338¢ 
3.60¢ 
3.37¢ 
3.44c 
3.33¢ 
3.595¢ 
3.45¢ 
3.40¢ 
4.15¢ 
3.87¢ 
3.33¢ 
3.44¢ 
8.33¢ 
3.60¢ 
3.37¢ 
3.47¢ 
3.43¢ 
3.50¢ 
3.54¢ 
3.695¢ 
3.47¢ 
3.37¢ 
3.70¢ 
3.55¢ 
3.43¢ 
3.75¢ 
8.67¢ 
3.638¢ 
8.70¢ 
8.74¢ 
3.895¢ 
3.67¢ 
3.57¢ 
8.90¢ 
ti 3.63¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, N. Y... 4.82¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Chicago. . 4.57¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cleveland 3.80¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Boston 4.85¢ 
No. 10 blue anl., Buffalo ...... 4.65¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. L... 4.64¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cincinnati 4.53¢ 
No. 10 blue anil. sheets, St. Paul 4.795¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Detroit. 4.53¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Chicago .. 5.62¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, New York 5.75¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, 4.60¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Boston 6.15¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Cincinnati 4.93¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Detroit . 5.58c 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Louis 5.695¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Paul 5.845¢ 
No, 28 black sheets, Buffalo ° 5.70¢ 
Ne, 28 galv. sheets, Chicago 6.9Te 
No. 28 galv. sheets, New York. . 7.00¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Boston .. 7.50¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, 5.95¢ 
No. 28 galy. sheets, Cincinnati 6.28¢ 
No. 28 galy. sheets, Detroit 6.93¢ 
No. 28 galy. sheets, Buffalo 7.05¢ 
No. 28 galy. sheets, St. 7.045¢ 
DTT socenscoeetoeee 4.60¢ 
DE MED  cdceccccdccdcces 4.03¢ 
DE <<cesceeseseeo ee 4.70¢ 
RE MED ‘oovccéscubecvee 4.038¢ 
Cold rolled shafting and screw 
a ME BEcccccccccccces 5.00¢ 
Cold rolled flats, squares and hex- 

SS EN Blscasdccedccee 5.50¢ 
Sheet Schedule—(Black) 
Differentials for gage, per 100 pounds. 

TA Ge cenusvevecovccoces etevese sees +200 
i) itt iensalWh checodeceese ces eceeee $+10€ 
No. 28 (carloads) ...... benebe deeeses Base 

Me Gnabeséwedecccoeose otamebbaeae —05¢ 
jt sp icenddenseueeesece dneeé —10e 

De Gist bbesbwwecedecstcéoes —15¢ 
vic bebteneawesesdoebécces —20¢ 
DT ¢eneednasehecenespeeseeee —25¢ 
DEE TED ‘nccenddiudcedceddececose - —B0c 
i ED “ebebeneecsecceceposese +++ —BBe 


Standard Sizes 
Gages Nos. 12 to 30 inclusive, 24, 26, 28 and 
30 inches ide by 72, 84, 96 and 120 inches 
long. Gages Nos. 14 to 28 in addition to the 
foregoing,. 36 wide by 96 inches and 120 inches 


long. 
Extras for width and length to be added. 


Galvanized and Long Terne 


Differentials for gage, per 100 pounds. 


og EA FR ere +56 
i Mie a6 caeehseedebscvereecesaes +25: 
i  neccenscceseesesces 
DL MNGS 6 e6vnds ch socetnee +6eeo cee —15¢ 
nh seh ed égcenkadeneeeseetseee —30c 
DME ° &sdedcans caeédeescevadesece —45c 
i £5 Keddebdeetees dohes6 ee —60c 
Dy  Waccoeudsoessoseeeetsesecs —T5e 
i Sn nn cee tdahetebaseocecdan oe —90c 
ah Mn - Sb6eseiheibenidnesececece —1.00 
Standard Sizes 
Gages Nos. 12 to 30 inclusive, 24, 26, 28, 


30 and 36 inches wide by 72, 84, 96 and 120 
inches long. 
Extras for width and length to be added. 





Freight Rates, Pig Iron 
Mahoning and Shenango valleys to: 














DT “osracadbeaevebceeseeoess $1.40 
Rs ES Dob du Ce weteeccSccecens 4.80 
Deki ee tenes e6eqgacekes sé 6 5.20 
DD “os adv6ceéeubévace¥ecee 4.40 
Dk. abdedcounetbenve deces 1.40 
RES. + 6Nbes6eeeseo500e0 eos 4.60 
Se eee 5.70 
Buffalo 
TE, Min dtndcen taverarebned $1.80 
lt PD OED . .crcacesecedeoce 3. 
New York and —— TP asesese 3.90 
Virginia furnaces to 
Dh. scctpivetéiahehaneesoes $4.10 
DEED. 9 0bd06edcébcdeeecsscce 4.70 
ne . Jersey City, Newark....... 4.40 
DT abbhewsaeSuedebeedtlideabe $8.00 
Dh iendgenaskncousee sauna 8.60 
eh nenenedeedés 6b eb chebeeed 5.00 
PD kn cuesddeeée 66 bedbesoe ons 5.00 
Pv  sancesensedseecenees 3.30 
Minneapolis, St. Paul........0.sse0% 7.30 
DD 36G566000+006660600006 7.70 
Dt uneseddansecaeuvecenys 6.50 
Dt) -acsgeesdetoetendseesee 5.70 
DMT,  tibuadéeeedesoees sus 3.40 
St I nabdbescececace tes benees 4.25 
Chicago to 
DE axiicwicadecct steus suid $3.50 
Minneapolis, St. Paul.......cssecees 2.50 
Dt ivicnineeend e646 eeneehe -60 
DL FEN  whbdcce ns cheteneeenes 1.40 
icadenevetbsadastecsdaudonie 4.50 
DL. apedabetadonedt-es veces coe 1.90 
Ironton and Jackson, 0., to 
Webedéhducvivectabewoce cs $3.80 
DT. d¢ utedtibhtcesthbwonebeeee 1.80 
0066460066 c00ceduesdseese 2.40 
Dt dtétbecoheeesenbsdihoostedes 2.60 
Ind il, nti hendinngte rateiaoda 2.30 
Minneapolis, St. Paul............... 5.70 
Freight Rates, Finished 
Material 
Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 lbs., to: 
.0 cents 
24.5 cents 
30.0 cents 
21.5 ecnts 
23.0 cents 
17.0 cents 
23.0 cents 
27.0 cents 
23.0 cents 
49.5 cents 
$1.09 
33.5 cents 
- 38.5 cents 
57.5 cents 
Pacific coast (all rail) : $1.25 
Pacific coast (tin plate)....... - 126 
Blue Annealed 
Differential for gage per 100 pounds 
i ies Ge “cncenn veeedsdeeeee — be 
Nos. 9 and 10 (carloads) ........ “— Base 
nh Be Me Miscpsscsasccgssedoceese rT OC 
Nos. 13 and 14...... ee cuGhodeevetes +10¢ 
Nos. 15 and 16........ ccpbenteve «e+ +20¢ 


Standard Sizes 
Widths—24-26-28-30-36 and 48 inches. 
Lengths—72-84-96-120 and 144 inches. 
Extras for width and length to be added. 


Tubular Goods 
Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts to jobbers in carloads 
STANDARD WEIGHT , 


Butt Weld * 
Black Galy 
%, % and %-inch........... 50% 24 
htt in a oo dinte ai ne one 54% 40 
i a Ss abannesdddadesce T™% 44 
Lap Weld 
P< ssh dashisecedeeence 50% 38 
a Oe MD, chedaegivisosece 53% 41 
7: Dion vehhnodeévedts 50% 37 
See 4 
BG. beaddbbodencdeescedéube 
PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Butt Weld 
iS Ge). Ps ¢6ccdneedeebecese 5% 42 
GE usunciwadedcedebascsen 8% 36 
Lap Weld 
oe 51% 39 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
%, % and %-inch.........00- 46% 29 
DD. duindscabeseeseeseecees 51% 39 
Th  O. Beeecs ds code dhs ante 55% 43 
an Get eteccecasesasnene 6% 44 
Lap Weld 
Mn Mebtadusdébeetak oetees 48% 87 
el Ue eee 51% 40 
Cue Wb Wicenée0000006neene 50% 39 
7 we; Si ehbcdcecdetsue’ be rtf 33 
D Oi oa dat oak ctcdates 41% 8 
DOUBLE — STRONG PLAIN 
t Weld 
PEED 460 0 ciencdve ckbuseeonccs 42% 32 
o- tM. cc¢ckeieee soon 45% 35 
DB. SPs cdectascstccees ™% 37 
Lap Weld 
i ‘athens ccouwéudoaaa st dem 0% $1 
ae. Ge Se occvecasdceneeen 42% 33 
et i i cueadhenéeuumade 41% 32 
>) eee 36% 23 


Wrought Iron Pipe 
Pittsburgh basing discounts to jobbers in carloads 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
Butt Weld 


Black. Gals. 
oh i en. dendeoebeeenee 29% 2% 
Dt ¥ ccebusdensle oba6eeees 30% 3% 
DEED wedbscestodcccesesoove 34% 16% 
Te Ub Rees cneseckbnnscsés 9% 23% 
Lap Weld 
DOR:  endiviwevedoudhorcedees 32% 18% 
Fe ree eee “Ye 21% 
FT WD. Beatatecdecentisnacs 31% 18% 
PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 
EXTRA PSTRONG PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
MB, Be cccsccctpececcs 28% 11% 
a - seebsenegetseseeetede 33% 20% 
7 a Set cécesckicantses 9% 24% 
Lap Weld 
DOE. iianicevedhawetenecet 33% 20% 
ee GP Ge, oc nccducdtescees 35% 23% 
ae UO BMasiccecssceecces 34% 22% 
+ Mi dene dbchbeds sce ae at 
an f * ero 21% 9% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
Black Galv. 
SG tL nhiadvedse dba wen 20% 8% 
& © J ea eee 5% 13% 
Lap Weld 
lt sieniiunkeetunssevesees 20% 8% 
Se WP Sec dace ncacesecece 22% 18% 
8. eee ee 21% 12% 
Lapweld Boiler Tubes 


Discounts off manufacturers’ standard list, in 


carloads; less carloads, 4 points less. 
teel 
an, “a on duaebewbcarcdccscee = 
Sr bhntachbdeddhnsbeosesceses 4 
Ed, Me Cs on deli dsb céhoo cece 30% 
ee We, Sitedbanss catcédsacecne 40% 
Iron 
Ph (SteaukGhash eget eveccsveece +20 
De kk bobne ces ocvcoveces +10 
c  & See Se Reaes +1 
i a GE cdhvecesatiedecceviee — 1% 
Ste EE + dbdsscereeseebeuees —16 





—J 
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Electric (G Steels 


SILICO-CHROME MANGANESE 
SPRING STEEL ROLLED BILLETS 


DIE BLOCKS 
PISTON RODS 


FORGED AND HEAT TREATED 























































FORGED CAR AXLES 
Heat Treated 


Superior Properties 








Write for data 


HAMMERED TOOL STEEL BARS 
BEARING STEELS 


GENERAL STEEL COMPANY 


Public Service Building MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


DETROIT REPRESENTATIVE: D. J. Crowley, 832 Dime Bank Building 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday Noon 











Steel Works Scrap YARD WROUGHT GE Saas ccsecocseceuste 15.00 to 15.50 | 
Eastern lvania DED cccmbsscoccccccccccnece 16.00 to 17.00 | 
Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer Posmay Ne, 1... ..$83.00 to 33.00 yO PR ae ee 14.00 to 14.50 
SEA BELTING . N York, i in. 19.00 to 19.50 STEEL CAR AXLES 
OS SD Ga ee $20.00 to 20.50 New York, long ¢ Docecvees 50 & SR 
MED Wee de cede scccccccccoss 18.50 to 19.00 BUSHELING PUA ccccccctesoceccccces $26.00 to 27.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania .........-- 19.00 to 20.00 (Chicago, No. 1........-0eeeeees $17.50 to 18.00 Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola .... 25.00 to 26.00 
Cleveland nn ccc cc cccsceccnees 18.00 to 18.25 Chicago, No. 2........-seeeeees 12.00 to 12.50 Cleveland ........eeeeeeeeeees . 34.0010 35.00 ff 
WR. BARR ccccnccccccvccecees 17.50 to 18.00 (Cleveland, No. 1.........----+ S7.00 70 17.50 GE. EMR ccccccccccccccoceces 29.00 to 29.50 
sereesecesessseeees 19.0000 20.00 Cleveland, No. 2.....++++++++++ 14.50 to 15.00 Buffalo 28.00 to 29.00 
to 15.50 St. Louis, No. 1........eeeeees CC UE coc cuncceccdevecesoscs 27.00 to 27.50 
to17.00 Buffalo, No. 1.........- eeccecce 16.50 to 17.50 New York (dealers)...........++. 24.00 to 25.00 
to 21.00 (Cincinnati, No, 1........sseeeee 14.50 to 15.00 Birmingham ...............-+.- 21.00 to 22.00 
to ao Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1..... 15.0010 16.00 Boston (dealers) .......++++++> 24.50 to 25.00 
to 15. 
” MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS SHAFTING 
eee $12.50 to 13.00 Eestern Pennsylvania ........--- $26.00 to 28.00 
tO 15-50 Chieagd ..ncenecccccscccsesess 9.00 to 9.50 St. Louis 28.00 to 28.50 
to 16.00 Eastern Pennsylvania ..........- 15.00 to 16.00 New York (dealers® * price) pgepaaebes 21.00 te 22.00 
to 13.50 Eastern Pennsylvania (blast furn.) 13. 00 to 14.00 MIS. cia iccckhanddlichscened 25,00 to 25.50 
4015.00 Cleveland .....cccccccesecscees a ee «§6—SS PERS SSeS Smee Cael ' ’ 
1018.00 Buffalo ..nccscencccccccccecee 12.00 to 12.50 
to 12.00 New York (dealers’ price)....... 11.00 to 11.50 Iron Foundry Scrap 
Sts Lame cccccccccccvcccccces 9.50 to 10.00 
GEE. cccccccccesocccccece <a Bee Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 
GED  cccbiiccccccccccscssess $19.50 to 20.00 Birmingham .......--+++++ seaee to 
Boston (dealers) .........+++++ SAMRGEERD THEE <oonccscscecccececccere 11.00 to 11.50 CAR WHEELS 
MD ccccccccecccscccocece 18.00 t0 18.50 Boston (dealers) ....-+-+-++ee++ 10.00 to 10.50 Pittsburgh, iron .............-. $24.00 to 24.50 
SEED  cedscceseccoccooerese 21.50 to 22.00 Boston (blast furnace) (dealers). 10.50to0 11.00 Pittsburgh, steel .............- 21.50 to Zz.00 
irmingham ...... eens kadee sie 19.00 to 20.00 PO «cccccepebevcetne 22.50 to 23.00 
EE ete tk, on ceape 18.5010 19.00 CAST IRON ere so to 16.00 Baster™ Pennsylvania, “iron... .... 24.50 to 25.00 
seer steerer eeemere . vw Cleveland, fron ........+-++++-- 22.25 to 22.75 
STOVE PLATE Chicago eSecceseoccceseeoseseeee 11.00 to 11.50 St. Louls, i on ei 23.00 to 23.50 
PPP eee $19.00 to 20.00 astern Pennsylvania ..........+ 16.00 t0 17.00 Buffalo. iron .......ccccececes 22.50 to 23.50 
Chieagd nc cece cece ee ecccceces 28,000024.00 Cleveland .......---0eeeeeeeees 13.25 to 13.50 Birmingham, iron ..........-+-: 20.00 to 21.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania .........-.- 20.50 t0 21.50 St. Lows ..... cc cece eccccccees 11.50 to 12.00 Birmingham, tram car........... 19.00 to 20.00 
DE cadbebscdoceesdoceous 18.00 t0 18.50 Buffalo .......-ceeeeeeecccceee 13.50 to 14.00 Roston ..... OEE EES 23.00 te 24.00 
DREGE: Kccccevceccececeseves 22.00 to 22.50 New York (dealers’ price)........ — 4) > a ~~ o" pbeeaneaegasraeee 21.00 to 21.50 
eee cccccccccccccccces ~- 22.0010 22.50 Cimcinmati ......cecccccccccces 9.00 to 9.50 
Oe area . 17.50 to 18.00 tale iidencsteuedancen s 00 to 24.09 NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
ee eee 16.500 17.00 Valleys .......-.---eeeeeeeeees tee Miia wee $25.00 to 26.00 
Birmingham .....ccseeeeecceeee 20.00 to 21.00 Boston — eens selbecdgn epee - ro to os gy Sl elattan 25.50 to 26.00 
pee 20.00 to 21.00 Boston é ) (dealers) .. to 11. Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola. ..... 25.00 to 26.00 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 1RON AXLES Cleveland, cupola ........+se+e65 22.75 to 23.00 
$34.00 to 35.00 New York, cupola (dealers’ price). 22.50 to 23.00 
. 31.00 to 32.00 Cincinnati, No, 1, cupola........ 21.50 to 22.00 
, 35.00 Birmingham, cupola ..........-. 24.00 to 25.00 
27.00 to 28.00 St. Louis, railroad....... ecccece 26.50 to 27.00 
. } St. Louis, agricultural........... 26.00 to 26.50 
31.00 to 31.50 Bumalo 24.50 to 25.00 
28.00 to 29.00 Buffalo ....+ssseeeeeeereeeeees 4. . 
23.00 to 28.50 DE ewheceencehesseneecauas 27.00 to 28.00 
, , FORMS ccc cc cwesccscdscccesecs 22.75 to 23.00 
HEAVY CAST 
22.50 to 23.00 
97.00 to 28.00 New York (dealers)..........++- 21.50 to 22.00 
22.50 to 23.00 BuUlalo ...ceeccecececssccseees 21.00 te 22.00 
24.00 to 25.00 -00 
23.00 to 23.50 -50 
50 
16.50 to 17.00 MALLEABLE 
16.25 to 16.75 Pittsburgh, railroad............. $20.00 to 21.00 
15.50 to 16.00 Pittsburgh, agricultural ......... 19.00 to 20.00 
. 19.00 15.00 to 15.50 Chicago, railroad .............. 20.50 to 21.00 
St. Louis .......- eeveece «++++ 18.50 to 19.00 GRO,.E BARS Chicago, agricultural ........... 20.50 to 21.00 
Bastern Pennsylvania okheetcaee as 19.00 to 20.00 Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad.... 20.00 to 21.00 
Chicago See ececorescoeocesesess $20.00 to 20.50 Cleveland railroad 20.00 to 21.50 
BOILER PLATE, CUT ot hates sieenanee 18.25 to 18.75 gh-.-~ © Seedandbbade ) ' 
‘ Cleveland, agricultural .......... 17.50 to 18.00 
Chicago, NO. 1. ..cecccecscccces $15.50 to 16.00 BUD ccc cccccccccces cocccoes 20.00 to 20.50 Oe nc ciceee 17.00 to 17.50 
|. phecet Ghent nseee 14.00 t0 14.50 New York ..0..ccccccecceccees 16.50 to 17.00 St. Louis, agricultural........... 16.50 to 17.00 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL eter RR ante 0c 1x5 20.00 to 21.00 Cincinnati, railroad .........-- : 15.00 to 15.50 
FORGE Ff. 1SHINGS Cincinnati, agricultural .......... 14.50 to 15.00 
St Fouls eee eeeeeee eee eeeeee =e = 7 Cleveland, large Bi fmt, spoil te He $13.00 to 13.50 Boston COCR ee ee eee 19,50 to 20.50 
opensesnenernsge? *s 00 Cleveland, small ..-...s+-+c++++ 16.50017.00 Buffalo .....+.+seeeeeeveeeeeee 19,00 to 20.00 
CO ee er eee 14.00 to 14.50 = 
Iron Mill Scrap Boston (dealers) .........02--- 12.00 to 12.50 Miscellaneous Scrap 
Gross Tons Delivered te Consumer rORGE SCRAP Gress Tons Delivered te Consumer 
RAILROAD WROUGHT DED cnc ckseccnescepgeceocs $18.50 to 19.00 
et TE, oc cctvesectues $22.00 to 23.00 Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1..... 15.50 to 16.00 REROLLING RAILS 
Pittsburgh, No. 2........00+0++ 20.00 to 20.50 BOStOn ...eeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeees 10.50 to 11.00 . in ont one 
bg ER ose to 22.50 ARCH BARS “AND TRANSOMS 
leago, Bevnseesvecsereecs 18.75 t0 19.00 Chicago ....... 0. cece eeeeeeees 23.00 to 23.50 Pittsburgh ........--ee ee eeeees $25.00 to 26.00 
Esters Pommyivenia, No, 1...... 37.00t098.00 g: tous 111.1. 2222222. NG ME a nic con cvodneceqasees 25.00 to 25.50 
Cleveland, Beedee Seuedssetos 23.25 to 23.75 Eastern Pennsylvania ...........- Nominal 
* Louis, ~ : Aes eeouses rye to yo ANGLE BARS—IRON CT. ccngeenegbnseeer? «+ 26.00 to 27.00 
> EMU, NO. B.ccccccccccess | A 22.50 to 23.00 St. Louis ......ceeesecccerers 25.00 to 26.50 
PPITTITT TTT «+++ 23.00 to 23.50 ee lous TO Pe Ree Rae eS Birmingham ...........++++++++ 22.00 to 23.00 
oe, ‘s eccccvccstuce rack teas : Boston (dealers) .......seeee05 20.00 to 20.50 
eile < ude.« sues .00 te 18. 
ag = i ee 3300 «ron and Steel Works Scrap amen wan 
Boston (dealers) a ree - 18.50 to 19.00 Gross Tons Delivered te Consumer dated . o.-28k th cade» tebe 19.50 to 20.00 
E P — 8.00 to 19.00 AXLE TURNINGS Ee, EE coccctucetenedeeséee 20.00 to 20.50 
Fastern ungraded... 13.0010 14.00  Pittsb Ceceedescgeccccoeces $16.00 to 17.00 
Bulle, aves ina nncceveversnseee 17-80 t@ 18.00 Raster Pennsylvania... 0... 16.00 to 17.00 BOILER PURCHINGS 
ew WEB) cccccetoccce 0 15. on re’ esdboretsocess Bee Ce: be . accdecdencccccsccovecs $21.50 to 22.50 
SE EE cc acccccustdns SOD EEED GR BOM Siccccccccscccccccce 12.50 to 13.00 Pennsylvania ........+++ 23.00 to 24.00 
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When the Scrap Market Is Dull 


While seeking a more favorable market the best form in 
which to hold your sheet scrap, etc., and the form that 
always commands the best prices is the dense hydraulically 
compressed bundle. 


Thus less storage space is required—under roof to prevent 
loss from corrosion; and because of greater car tonnage 
under minimum car rate, you add from 25% to 50% 
freight savings to your profits. 


For greatest compression, largest daily output, at lowest 
operating cost, use 


LOGEMANN 2: PRESSES 


You can enjoy the advantage of the accumulated expe- 
rience from hundreds of Logemann scrap bundling presses 
now in use. 





They embody a simplified mechanism that requires no 
special skill to operate rapidly. Press and pump are so 
designed that all the motive power applied is utilized, 
thus reducing power cost. 





Powerfully built, all working parts constructed to resist 
the severest strains—selected material, first class work- 
manship—all minimize upkeep cost and insure lasting 
efficiency. 











A medium sized press is shown; there are smaller and 
larger sizes in standard models. 


Advise character and daily tonnage of your scrap and let us 
suggest press best suited to your requirements. 





3126 Burleigh Street 


Logemann Brothers Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Builders of Baling Presses and Hydraulic Machinery 





Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trave Review 











FINISHED PRODUCTS.—The St. Louis Screw Co., 
St. Louis, has issued its ninth catalog, an 80-page 
booklet in which specifications and other data, per- 
taining to the company’s products are given. These 
products include, bar iron, screws, bolts, nuts, 
washers, étc. The booklet is well illustrated. 


CORE OVENS.—Catalog No. 148 recently published 
by the Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., Harvey, Ill, 
is devoted to a description of core oven equipment 
in general. Ovens equipped with three types of 
doors are described and illustrated. Core oven racks, 
core makers’ benches, puller machines, core oven cars 
and trucks, ete., are among the equipment described. 
Many of the illustrations are of actual installations. 


LADLES.—The Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., 
Harvey, Ill., has published an illustrated booklet, in 
which crane ladles, truck ladles, slag truck ladies, 
bottom tap ladies, teapot spout ladles, shank ladles, 
trolley ladles, car wheel ladles and reservoir ladies, 
for use in modern foundries, are described and illus- 
trated. Data given, includes construction, capacities 
and other specifications useful to persons interested 
in such equipment. 


MACHINE EQUIPMENT.—<An interesting booklet 
has been issued by Somers Fitler & Todd Co., 
Pittsburgh, containing a pictorial description of the 
company’s warehouses and office departments. This 
is supplemented by a brochure on the officers, policy 
of the ‘company and general information concerning 
the machinery and equipment in which it deals. 
The booklet is elaborate, is printed on heavy stock, 
and the illustrations are well presented. 


MOTOR-DRIVEN TOOLS.—Bulletin No. 103, being 
circulated by the Stow Mfg. Co., Inc., Binghamton, 
N. Y., contains descriptions and illustrations of tools 
manufactured by the company. Those described are, 
heavy-duty drills, hand drills, portable drills, buffer 
and grinder, general utility tools, screw — driver, 
flexible grinder, grinder for lathe carriage or tool 
post, ete. All are motor-driven. Specifications and 
other data concerning each tool is given. 


ELECTRIC FURNACES.—The Booth Electric Fur- 
nace (Co., Chicago, has issued an 8-page bulletin 
describing its improved 2-phase, 2-electrode furnace. 
The bulletin is well illustrated giving a graphic 
presentation of construction and operation. The 
furnaces are built in five sizes, from 1500 pounds 
to 12 tons rated capacity, although each will melt 
approximately 25 per cent over the rate. The new 
furnace is oblong, with two electrodes through the 
roof and an auxiliary electrode inserted through the 
door in the front of the furnace. A simple mechan- 
ism for tilting facilitates the handling of slag 
through either door into the pit. 


BY-PRODUCT PLANTS.—A 68-page booklet, en- 
titled, “By-Product Coke and Gas Plants,’’ has been 
published by the Koppers Co., Pittsburgh. A brief, 
but thorough, history of the development of the 
by-product coke oven is given and is followed by 
descriptions of the modern coke oven, regenerative 
gas ovens, combination coke and gas ovens, by- 
product recovery methods, ammonia concentrating 
plants, recovery and refining process, coal and coke 
handling systems, the utilization of coke oven gas, 
tar distilling plants and laboratory and _ research 
work. The booklet is profusely illustrated throughout 
with cuts of actual installations and is printed on 
heavy coated stock. 


TITANIUM ALLOY.—The Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., has issued a 32-page booklet, 
describing the use and effect of titanium alloys in 
deoxidizing steel. It contains numerous analyses, 
tensile tests, and endurance tests as well as photo- 
micrographs of treated and untreated steel. An 
interesting table .shows effect on steel rolled into 


plates and sheets, particularly the latter when gal- 
vanized. The pamphlet is an effort to make clear 
the theoretical reasons for expecting titanium to be 
of value in steel. The same company has issued a 
pamphlet on pigments produced from titanium oxide 
and the result of tests from panels erected in vari- 
ous parts of the country to indicate its resisting 
power. A leaflet comes from the same source cover- 
ing a new opaquing material made from zirconium 
products for _luse in the manufacture of white opaque 
glass and enamels. 

ELECTRIC HOISTS.—-A brief description of the 
salient points of a line of electric hoists manufac- 
tured by the Victor R. Browning Co., Cleveland, is 
8-page booklet, which the company 
According to the booklet, this 


given in an 
recently published. 





Bureau of Foreign 


New York, 734 Customhouse; Boston, 1801 
San Francisco, 


| Opportunities Abroad 


Requests for information should be forwarded to district or co-operative office in your district, of the 


DISTRICT OFFICES 
Customhouse; Chicago, 504 Federal bidg.; St. Louis, 
402 Third Nat’l Bank; New Orleans, Hibernia Bank; Seattle, Henry bidg.; 


07 Cust 
CO-OPERATIVE OFFICES 
Cleveland, Chamber of Commerce; Cincinnati, Chamber of Commerce; Los Angeles, Chamber of Com- 





merce; Philadelphia, Chamber of C 





©; Portland, Oreg. Chamber of Commerce; 
Dayton, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce; 


line of hoists is built for use in structural shops, 


automobile factories, foundries, machine shops, load- 
ing platforms and other industrial works where con- 
tinuous rough use is encountered. Some of the 
features of these hoists, as pointed out by the 
catalog are: The castiron hoist drum has all sur- 
faces machined and contains deep grooves to receive 
cable; the removal of six cap screws gives access 
to the compact controller, which can be removed as 
a complete unit; heat treated gears and dise load 
brake occupy an individual compartment and operate 
in oll; the motor, which operates on ball bearings, 
is contained in a separate compartment and is 
protected by a steel plate. Other parts of the hoist 
are described and the numerous illustrations give the 
reader a comprehensive idea of the equipment 






by the opportunity number 









Pittsburgh, Chamber of Commerce 











A firm wm Belgium desires to purchase machines for 
cutting tobacco and for manufacturing cigarettes. 


Opportunity No. 30742. 


Machines for working and blowing glass are desired 
by a firm in Italy. Opportunity No. 30743. 


A firm in the Netherlands desires  silver-working 
machines, including flattening mills, pressing ma- 
chines, joiners’ benches, drill machines, lathes and 
polishing machines. Opportunity No. 30746. 


The representative of a firm in Italy now in the 
United States desires agencies for the sale in Italy 
of coal, machinery for making needles and pins, ete. 
Opportunity No. 30749. 


A manufacturer in Paraguay desires machines for 
the manufacture of wax matches. Correspondence 
should be in Spanish. Opportunity No. 30751. 


A merchant in Belgium desires an agency and 
consignments of hardware, such as carriage hardware 
and forge equipment. Opportunity No. 30752. 


A municipality in the Dutch East Indies desires 
2300 tons of cast iron pipe. Opportunity No. 30755. 


An engineer in France desires representation of an 
American firm as an agent or technical and com- 
mercial assistant for the sale of machinery and tools 
of all kinds. Opportunity No. 30755. 

An American exporting company desires to purchase 
suitable engines and boilers of a type necessary for 
running a rice-milling plant. Opportunity No. 30761. 

A firm in India desires connections with exporters 
and manufacturers of cutlery, hardware, antimony 
ware, novelties, etc. Opportunity No. 30762. 

The government of a South American republic de- 
sires to purchase linotype machines, presses and 
similar equipment. Correspondence should be in 
Spanish. Opportunity No. 30767. 

A firm in Turkey desires to secure agencies and 
requests samples and catalogs covering portable houses 
and mechanical carpentry, baths, sinks, water-closets, 
building hardware, ete. Opportunity No. 30769. 

An engineer in a municipality of South Africa 
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desires to purchase a stamping machine. Opportunity 
No. 30770. 

A firm in Czechoslovakia desires agencies for the 
sale of agricultural implements. Opportunity No. 
30771. 

Representation is desired by a firm in the Dominican 
Republic of exporters of iron and steel, chemicals, 
and other materials. Opportunity No. 30772. 

A company in South Africa desires catalogs of 
machinery for use in the dried fruit business, such 
as grading, sorting, pressing and drying machinery. 
Opportunity No. 30778. 

The representative of a firm in Argentina is in 
the United States and desires an agency for the 
sale of automobiles and accessories, novelties, spe- 
cialties, ete. Opportunity No. 30819. 

Catalogs and quotations on agricultural machinery 
and hand machinery for making underwear are desired 
by a man in Italy, in view of securing an agency for 
selling throughout that country Opportunity No. 
30823. 

A commission agent in France desires an agency 
for the sale of leather, machine tools, ete. Oppor- 
tunity No, 30825. 

A company in England desires to represent on a 
commission basis manufacturers of any patent or 
specialty which can be marketed in conjunction with 
shipping and collieries. Opportunity No. 30831. 

An army officer in Europe desires catalogs of 
logging machinery, logging railway, portable cranes, 
circular, band and multiple-blade saws, also complete 
estimates for an outfit capable of cutting, transport- 
ing and sawing into boards, 100,000 tons of timber 
per annum. Correspondence should be in Spanish. 
Opportunity No. 30832. 

A firm in France desires to purchase and later 
secure an agency for all kinds of machinery for the 
manufacture of shoes. Opportunity No. 30835. 

The purchase of shearing machines up to %-inch, 
punches, drills, pneumatie-riveting plant, and electric 
welding machinery, is desired by a party in Roumania. 
Opportunity No. 30836. 
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